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LEGISLATIOX  ON  THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 


TUESDAY,   JUNE  22,    1971 

House  of  Representations, 

C03I3riTTEE   ON   FOREIGN   AfEAIRS, 

Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  r-tS  p.m.,  in  room  2172,  Eavbiirn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  oider. 

I  want  to  welcoine  you  here  this  afternoon  as  the  Asian  and  Pai^ific 
Affairs  Subcommittee  opens  the  first  comprehensive  House  hearings 
into  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to  ending  the  war  in  Indochina. 

Today,  we  are  hearing  arguments  of  national  security  adva!iced 
over  the  publication  of  documents  relating  to  the  beginning  and  escala- 
tion of  our  involvement  in  the  region.  As  important  as'national  se- 
curity may  be,  pei-haps  even  more  important  to  America  is  that  the 
problems  of  Indochina  are  threatening  our  national  sanity.  Mi  trust 
of  our  leaders  past  and  present  and  disgust  over  the  results  of  our 
policies  are  ripping  apart  the  fragile  fabric  of  our  society  and  poison- 
ing much  of  our  national  life. 

As  but  one  brief  example  which  distresses  me  immensely  this  after- 
noon, the  war  in  Indochina  has  so  clouded  our  view  of  Asian  nffairs 
that  we  seem  virtually  immobilized  in  the  face  of  the  unprecedented 
human  tragedy  of  East  Pakistan. 

The  purpose  of  our  hearing  is  not  to  perform  a  divisive  exerci -e  in 
name  calling  or  guilt-ascribing  over  our  past  Indochina  actions.  I  know 
of  no  people,  inside  or  outside  of  the  Congress,  who  want  this  war  to 
continue.  Who  among  us  wants  the  killing  of  either  Americans  or 
Asians  to  continue  ?  We  are  united  in  our  desire  to  see  our  prisonci's  of 
war  released  from  their  cruel  confinement. 

So  there  are  areas  of  agreement  and  positions  around  which  men 
of  i^ood  will  can  unite. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  whether  the  war  should  end.  The 
questions  we  are  considering  are  when  the  war  will  end  and  hoAv  best 
to  bring  it  alwut.  What  will  the  Ignited  States  leave  behind  in  Indo- 
china as  we  conclude  our  combat  role  ? 

In  light  of  the  recent  confirmation  of  our  involvement  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  regime  which  disturbed  the  existing  natural  politi- 
cal balance,  we  created  an  inescapable  moral  commitment  to  the  gOA^- 
ernmeuts  in  Saigon  which  have  followed.  I  opposed  that  decisio-i  at 
the  time  and  we  must  now  ask  ourseh^es  hard  questions  about  America's 
legitimate  interest  in  governments  or  the  personalities  in  power  in 
Saigon.  I  believe  we  must  consider  whether  our  current  or  postcoi^iliat 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  in  all  of  Indocluua  should  concern  itself  with 
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matters  wliicli,  in  my  judgment,  stimulated  the  first  fatal  steps  into 
the  qnas-mirc. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  has  referred  some  70  bills  and 
resolutions  to  this  subcommittee.  We  intend  to  begin  our  considera- 
tions with  at  least  4  days  of  testimony  from  jNIembers  of  Congress. 
We  invited  not  only  those  colleagues  who  are  cosponsors  of  the  various 
legislative  pro]30sals,  but  also  those  who  have  not,  as  yet,  affixed  their 
names  to  congressional  initiatives. 

We  w'ant  to  hear  all  views.  If  there  are  alternatives  to  the  policies 
of  this  administration,  let  us  hear  rational  debate.  If  there  is  a 
functional  role  for  legislative  solutions  or  legislatiA'e  assitance,  let  it 
be  discussed  responsibly  and  with  a  tolerance  of  the  obvious  differences 
of  opinions  and  attitudes  which  exist  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  has  already  made  tlie  basic  decision 
to  end  our  militarv  role  in  Indochina.  Thus  the  l)asic  issue  at  stake 
in  these  hearings  is  whether  a  fix&d  date  resolution  to  force  a  con- 
clusion will  have  a  meaningful  eff'ect  in  carrying  out  that  policy,  or 
whether  the  reverse  is  true. 

On.e  final  word :  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  dogmatism  that  I  open  these  hearings  today.  It  is  a  search 
for  areas  of  agreement  and  not  the  search  for  cataracts  of  controversy 
that  is  the  basic  goal  of  the  subcommittee's  endeavors. 

At  this  point,  I  Avould  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  statement  by 
the  ranking  minority  meml:»er  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Honorable 
Will  iam  S.  Broomfield,  of  Michigan. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  WiLLiA^r   S.  Broomfield.  a  Represextative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  ^Michigan 

I  commend  the  clistinguishecl  Chairman  for  caUing  these  hearings  before  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  I  offer  to  him  any  assistance  he  may 
find  necessary  in  their  conduct.  I  believe  that,  in  arranging  these  discussions,  he 
has  done  a  major  service  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

By  far  the  dominant  impression  I  have  received  from  my  reading  of  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  our  entry  into  Vietnam  is  the  feeling  that  the  policy-makers 
of  those  years  regarded  the  entire  problem  .as  little  more  than  an  exercise  in  cold 
war  strategy — a  very  important  exercise,  to  be  sure,  but  an  exercise  nonetheless. 
It  seems  that,  in  their  fascination  with  the  unique  character  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, these  men  were  careless  of  one  crur-ial  consideration :  that  individual  Amer- 
icans would  be  asked  to  carry  the  burden  of  those  strategic  objectives  and  that 
many  thousands  of  them  would  lose  their  lives  in  the  process.  Theirs  was  a  com- 
mon failure  of  those  who  govern,  but.  if  Vietnam  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is 
that  such  failures  can  be  tolerated  no  longer;  that  individual  lives  cannot  be  so 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

That  is  the  approach  I  hope  will  be  brought  to  these  hearings.  We  can  consider 
international  strategy  or  national  pride  only  after  we  have  understood  the  feel- 
ings of  those  .500  men  who  will  be  asked  to  die  in  the  next  six  months  and  those 
1..500  men  who  have  already  lost  years  of  their  lives  in  enemy  prison  camps. 
These  men  must  be  foremost  in  our  thoughts :  their  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
and  their  release  from  enemy  prisons  our  sole  objective. 

Perhaps  I  have  oversimplified  the  problem,  but  if  that  serves  to  better  focus 
our  discussions,  I  willingly  take  the  i-isk.  There  are  human  lives  at  stake  here: 
no  strategic  consideration,  whether  it  be  the  stabilization  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese regime  or  the  maintenance  of  American  influence  around  the  world,  can 
override  that  one  basic  fact. 


Mr.  Gallagher.  Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  a  distin^ished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Congressman  Rosen- 
thah  Mr.  Rosenthal  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe.  He 
was  among  the  first  House  Members  to  speak  against  our  involvement 
in  lighting  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL,  A  EEPEESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONCtEESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  RosEifTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity you  afford  me  to  be  the  first  witness  before  this  very  significant 
series  of  hearings. 

For  jMembers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  a  privilege,  long 
delayed,  to  participate  in  hearings  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

American  resources  have  been  committed  to  this  war  since  the  early 
1950's ;  American  military  forces,  since  the  early  1960-s.  At  the  peak, 
in  1969,  our  country  placed  over  500,000  American  servicemen  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  annual  cost  to  Americans  reached  $30  billion  a  year 
at  that  time.  A  steady  stream  of  American  dead  and  wounded  re- 
turned home.  Yet  the  iFTouse  of  Representatives  begins  only  today,  10 
and  20  years  after  the  decisive  commitments,  to  hold  its  first  public 
hearings  on  the  war. 

As  one  Congressman  who  has  spent  most  of  the  past  10  years  in  this 
House,  I  am  adiamed  to  cite  this  history.  I  am  ashamed  that  our  sense 
of  priorities  placed  us  in  tlie  rear  guard  of  those  questioning  this  war. 
This  accusation  is  not  personal  for  it  is  not  made  against  individual 
men  by  an  individual.  Each  man  in  this  House  has  arrved  or  will  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  about  this  war  by  his  own  personal  calculus.  Mine 
happened  to  register  doubt  in  1965  and  outright  opposition  to  our 
role  in  the  war  by  late  1966.  Others  came  before  and  many  others 
after.  But  the  mood  and  spirit  of  this  House  has  been  to  allow  others 
to  question,  to  doubt,  to  criticize,  and  even  to  wonder  while  a  war 
raged.  This  has  been  our  tragedy. 

I  commend  our  chairman  who  finally  brought  us  to  this  hearing. 
I  do  not  think  it  too  late  to  begin  this  task.  Despair  is  the  sign  of  the 
defeated.  Rather  it  is  our  taslClate  as  it  is,  to  renew  the  questioning, 
to  reflect  on  the  mood  of  our  constituents,  and  to  bring  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  a  rightful  view  of  its  responsibilities. 

This  war  is  the  history  of  a  series  of  blunders,  most  of  them  by 
Western  intervenors  who  failed  to  understand  its  nature. 

The  French,  who  intervened  in  1945  to  attempt  a  reconstruction  of 
their  prewar  influence  in  Indochina,  made  the  first  series  of  errors. 
Nine  years  later  after  thousands  of  Frenchmen  died  and  after  the 
French  suffered  their  most  ignoble  defeat  in  battle  since  1940,  they 
withdrew.  The  French  eventually  recovered  their  prestige  and  self- 
respect  ;  they  never  recovered  their  losses  nor  did  we  for  we  financed 
a  large  part  of  the  Frencli  war  in  its  last  years. 

ItVas  both  more  and  less  forgiveable  for  America  to  take  up  the  dis- 
credited war  the  French  lost.  More  forgiveable,  because  we  thought 
our  motives  purer :  less  forgiveable,  for  we  failed  to  understand  why 
the  French  lost.  "We  proceeded  to  repeat  their  errors. 


Our  eiTors  are  unfortunately  not  only  of  the  past.  We  have  created 
a  word  "Vietnamization"  and  called  it  a  policy.  But  it  is  no  policy.  It  is 
a  crystallization  of  all  that  preceded  it.  Every  error  of  previous  Amer- 
ican policy  lies  within  Vietnamization. 

Let  us  recall  what  Vietnamization  does  not  mean :  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  recognize  that  we,  and  the  French,  intervened  in  a  civil  war ; 
it  does  not  mean  the  war  is  winding  clown ;  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
recognize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  American  power,  and  that  American 
power,  too,  should  be  limited:  it  does  not  mean,  finall}^,  that  we  are 
ready  to  stop  killing  Asians  for  their  own  good. 

Rather,  Vietnamization  means  continued  killing,  with  the  United 
States  substituting  more  Vietnamese  deaths  for  American  casualties; 
the  casualty  rate  for  1969, 1970  and  the  first  3  months  of  1971  show  that 
casualties  have  not  really  dropped  at  all  if  we  count  all  allied  casual- 
ties and  all  enemy  casualties. 

A  continued  commitment  to  maintaining  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  its  military  forces  in  action  cannot  bring  peace  to  Viet- 
nam. Xor  can  it  bring  an  end  to  American  responsibility  for  continu- 
ing the  war. 

An  air  war,  financed  and  manned  bv  Americans,  is,  bv  everv  esti- 
mate  I  have  seen,  an  essential  part  of  the  policy  of  Vietnamization. 
Massive  military  and  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  another  part 
of  that  policy.  The  music  is  still  American  for  we  pav  the  piper. 

One  year  ago  I  thought  it  unbelievable  that  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly, the  House  of  Representatives,  would  set  a  termination  date  for 
the  war.  I  was  wrong.  It  is  indeed  possible  today.  If  it  is  not  possible.  I 
would  despair  for  our  countr3\ 

The  revelations  this  j^ast  week  of  the  documents  involving  our  es- 
calation of  the  war  were  serious  enough  to  cause  a  change  in  the 
congressional  view  that  the  President  alone  could  lead  us  out  of  this 
war.  But  the  frenzied  attack  on  those  disclosures  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration must  confirm  that  revised  view  that  Congress  must  act. 

An  administration  afraid  to  face  the  past  cannot  be  trusted  with  the 
future.  An  administration  unwilling  to  disassociate  itself  from  the 
past,  becomes  part  of  those  past  errors. 

I  support  the  December  31,  1971  withdrawal  date  specified  in  H.R. 
4102  which  I  sponsored.  Prompt  action  by  this  committee  and  the 
House  Avould  mean  a  6-month  notice  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  for  the  termination  of  our  military 
role  in  Vietnam.  I  can  think  of  no  other  step  which  will  prod  the  Thieu 
government  to  the  understanding  that  American  props  to  his  unrep- 
resentative government  are  ending. 

Congress  must  act  in  this  unusual  exercise  of  its  powers  because 
the  administration  shows  no  determination  to  take  this  difficult  but 
absolutelv  necessary  step  of  ending  support  for  the  South  Vietnam 
regime.  To  the  charge  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  Congress  to  de- 
mand such  action,  one  must  reply  that  there  lias  been  no  such  war  be- 
fore in  our  history.  We  have  supported  dictators  and  repressive  gov- 
ernments before  but  never  have  we  committed  so  many  lives — Ameri- 
cans and  non-Americans — to  such  a  commitment. 

In  no  other  conflict  have  we  presented  a  policy  like  Vietnamization 
which  obliges  us  to  keep  American  military  forces  engaged  until  and 
unless  such  a  regime  can  succeed  on  its  own.  For  Vietnamization  is 


dependent  on  maintaining-  in  power  the  unpopular  and  repressive 
military  government  in  South  Vietnam. 

With  all  of  the  military  influence,  President  Thieu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  got  less  than  35  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  1967;  over  60 
percent  of  the  votes  were  cast  for  civilian  candidates  who  had  some 
kind  of  peace  plank  in  their  platform.  That  election  continned  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want  peace  and  not  a  continuation,  under 
a  slick  name,  of  the  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  South  Vietnamese  want  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment which  will  bring  them  peace.  They  are  unlikely  to  get  it  from 
either  Thieu  or  Ky  or  from  our  support  of  them.  Thieu  has  one  po- 
litical adversary  in  jail,  deputy  Taan  Ngoc  Chau,  contrary  to  two 
rulings  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Supreme  Court.  Thieu's  rival  for 
the  presidency  in  1967,  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  is  now  in  jail.  And  the  new 
election  law  for  this  years  presidential  election  may  have  eliminated 
Vice  President  Ky  and  many  other  candidates  from  the  race.  Clearly 
we  will  not  contribute  to  peace  in  Vietnam  by  supporting  Thieu  or 
indeed  by  supportmg  any  government.  The  Vietnamese  must  estab- 
lish their  own  political  process  for  obtaining  a  representative  govern- 
ment; Vietnamization  pits  American  power  indefinitely  to  one  element 
in  South  Vietnam  which  has  shown  itself  unable  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  people. 

A  prompt  withdrawal  of  American  troops  will  force  President 
Thieu  to  start  serious  negotiations  for  a  responsible  settlement  and  a 
re})resentative  government.  Such  a  government  should  then  send  a 
new  negotiating  team  willing  and  able  to  seek  a  compromise  settle- 
ment Avith  the  XLF. 

The  cynical  attempt  by  this  administration  to  tie  the  prisoner  of 
war  issue  to  its  Vietnamization  policy  has  already  started  to  deterior- 
ate. Even  the  families  of  American  POWs,  distressed  as  they  are  by 
their  personal  concerns,  are  beginning  to  see  the  futility  to  tying  their 
loved  ones  to  a  Vv'ithclrawal  schedule.  Precedent  and  common  sense 
i]idicate  that  prisoners  vrill  be  released  wlien  the  war  is  over.  But 
every  time  someone  suggests  ending  the  war — including  by  the  reso- 
lutions and  bills  we  consider  today — the  administration's  reply  is 
that  a  viable  South  Vietnamese  Government  is  tlie  other  condition 
for  ending  our  role  in  the  war. 

AVaiting  for  the  Thieu-Ky  government,  or  any  other  government  we 
maintain,  to  gain  viability  will  mean  an  indefinite  imprisonment  of 
our  prisoners.  The  realization  of  this  fact  is  slowly  eroding  the  ad- 
ministration's support  for  Vietnamization  as  it  should. 

The  American  role  in  Vietnam  has,  in  my  judgment,  run  its  course. 
"We  have  ceased  to  possess  the  power  to  influence  the  political  events 
there,  except  negatively.  The  longer  we  stay  in  Vietnam,  the  more 
difficult  will  be  the  political  rebuilding  which  must  be  the  basis  of  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  Congress  was  slow  in  realizing  that  our  country  was  being  drawn 
into  this  hopeless  whirlpool,  it  should  try  now,  late  as  the  hour  is, 
to  lead  us  out. 

If  a  mandate  ever  came  to  Congress,  it  arrived  in  the  daily  press 
last  week.  This  American  war  was  made  by  a  series  of  foolish  de- 
cisions which  are  becoming  available  for  all  of  us  to  read.  The  man- 
date is  to  change  this  war  policy.  Here  is  the  place  to  do  it ;  the  time 
is  now. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  your  attention  to  the  chart  that  I  have 
appended  to  my  statement.  The  next  to  the  last  line  from  the  bottom 
shows  total  allied  casualties  from  the  beginning  of  19G9  through 
jMarch  1971.  Those  figures  include  the  United  States,  South  Viet- 
namese and  tliird  country  forces. 

One  sees  that  the  total  casualty  rate  is  quite  constant  with  some 
increase  in  February  and  March  1971.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  our 
own  casualties,  gratefully  enough,  have  been  reduced  but  only  by  sub- 
stituting other  casualties.  There  is  no  step  whatsoever  toward  the 
road  to  peace. 

(The  chart  referred  to  appears  on  p.  7.) 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eosenthal,  for  a  very  well  thought 
out  statement.  You  are  known  in  Congress  as  one  of  those  who,  as  far 
as  I  can  recall,  has  always  opposed  the  war.  There  are  just  one  or  two 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  One  of  the  things  that  troubles  a 
great  many  people  is  a  point  that  you  develoj)  in  your  statement.  To 
wait  for  the  Thieu  government  or  any  other  government  to  gain  via- 
bility may  indefinitely  detain  our  prisoners.  The  question  really  re- 
solves itself  on  that  issue. 

The  important  thing,  as  many  of  us  see  it,  is  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
and  the  aim  of  our  President  is  to  end  our  combat  role  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  put  a  veiy  high  priority  on  a  coali- 
tion government  in  Saigon.  Are  those  two  in  conflict? 

]Mr.  KosENTiiAL.  Let  me  say  this,  I  put  a  high  priority  on  peace  for 
Soaitheast  Asia.  One  has  to  consider  the  measures  and  methods  you 
have  to  follow  to  achieve  that.  The  present  Saigon  government  is  more 
disposed  to  maintain  itself  in  office  than  to  achieve  a  peace.  Thus,  1 
concluded  years  ago  that  there  would  have  to  be  some  change  in  gov- 
ernment. Call  it  a  coalition  govermnent,  call  it  a  more  representative 
government,  call  it  a  diffei-ent  kind  of  government,  but  we  need  a  gov- 
ernment that  indicates  its  willingness  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

Once  the  United  States  announced  a  firm  and  fixed  date  for  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces — land,  sea,  and  air- — the  present  South 
Vietnamese  Government  would  make  such  changes  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture and  attitude  that  would  tend  to  permit  it  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

The  POW  issue  is  a  sul)sidiary  one,  but  of  great  importance  for  all 
Americans.  In  most  past  wars,  prisoners  have  not  been  exchanged  mitil 
there  has  been  a  termination  of  the  hostilities  and  frequently  until 
there  has  been  a  contractual  arrangement  terminating  the  conflict.  But 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  view  tliat  this  is  an  unusual  event,  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  keeping  and  maintaining  of  the  pris- 
oners have  been  somewhat  unusual,  so  I  am  willing  to  violate  tradi- 
tional rules  on  behalf  of  our  POW's. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Wolff  can  speak  for  himself  and  will  at  some  time 
during  these  meetings,  but  he  and  I  did  visit  on  April  24,  the  North 
Vietnamese  negotiating  team  in  Paris  with  the  approval  and  knowl- 
edge of  Ambassador  Bruce.  They  said  to  us  as  I  think  they  said  to 
Congressman  Halpern  3  or  4  days  later,  and  to  Congressman  Leggett 
some  weeks  later,  that  once  the  United  States  announced  a  reasonable 
fixed  date  of  withdrawal — and  ]:)y  reasonable  they  meant  not  sometime 
in  1975.  but  a  reasonable  period  of  months — they  would  definitely  begin 
discussions  for  the  logistical  release  of  American  POW's.  They  said 
that  meant  not  that  there  was  any  question  that  the  POW's  would 
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be  released  Init  that  tlie  POWs  would  be  relea.sed  virtually  forthwith, 
and  that  the  only  thing  intervening  between  the  actual  flying  away 
from  North  Vietnam  and  the  announcement  of  a  fixed  date  was  a 
discussion  on  the  logistics  of  removal. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  we  are  all  skilled  in  hindsight  and 
have  the  benefit  of  analyzing  the  ballgame  being  played  on  Sunday. 
I  look  back  myself.  I  read  yesterday  about  the  proposals  for  the  bomb- 
ing halt  when  President  Johnson  questioned  the  intent  when  we  re- 
sponded to  public  opinion  to  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  I  recall  that  before  he  put  the  bombing  halt  into  effect,  there 
were  many  people  who  had  reported  feelers.  Eight  or  nine  Senators 
had  messages  conveyed  to  them  that  if  certain  things  happened,  that 
if  the  bombing  was  halted,  a  specific  kind  of  movement  would  happen 
and  the  signals  would  grow  stronger:  we  would  find  ways  to  peace. 

The  obvious  difficulty  then  became  that  none  of  those  signals  were 
meaningful.  As  you  recall,  the  President  did  send  Ambassadors 
throughout  the  world  in  those  37  days  to  see  whether  or  not  any  of  those 
signals  was,  in  fact,  real  so  the  bombing  could  have  been  halted 
permanently. 

Mr.  RosKXTHAL.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  announce- 
ment of  those  bombing  halts  were  also  replete  with  threats  of  further 
escalation  of  the  bombing  if  the  other  side  did  not  respond  to  our  con- 
ditions, A,  B,  and  C. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  might  sa}^  this  was  the  37  days  without  prior 
conditions. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  remember  the  President's  announcement  quite 
clearly  and  quite  specifically.  He  said  that  if  they  didn't  respond  and 
didn't  deal  on  the  conditions  that  we  chose  that  we  would  respond  with 
a  higher  level  of  bombing  and  a  higher  level  of  military  participation. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  is  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  negotiate  with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  if  you  say  to  them : 
Now  I  am  going  to  let  you  have  a  week  to  straighten  this  out,  but  if 
you  don't  straighten  this  out  in  the  time  that  I  have  specified,  things 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  worse  for  you.  You  can't  deal  either  with  indi- 
viduals or  nations  in  an  atmosphere  of  future  threats.  I  suspect  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  those  hoped-for  negotiations  never  took 
place. 

Mr.  Wolfe.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Wolff.  One  of  the  points  that  was  made  by  Ambassador 
Ilairiman  was  that  there  was  a  response  to  the  original  recommenda- 
tion on  halting  of  bombing.  He  indicated  that  there  was  a  withdi'awal 
made  at  that  time  by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  from  the  DMZ  and 
that  this  was  a  very  definite  response  to  the  proposition  that  was 
offered  on  the  halting  of  the  bombing.  He  made  note  on  this  in  testi- 
mony before  the  full  committee. 

Ml'.  Gallagher.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  vrill  make  one  other 
oljservation.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  how  the  United  States  could 
disengage,  in  view  of  our  past  experience,  if  there  is  not  a  viable 
government  which  allows  us  to  make  that  military  move  to  get  out. 

]\Ir.  RosEXTHAL.  That  depends  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
viable  government.  There  is  not  a  viable  government  by  my  sense  of 
what  democracy  and  history  means. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  I  am  not  talkino;  about  democracy,  I  am  talking 
about  a  government  in  existence  which  "will  allow  us  to  remove  our- 
selves, regardless  of  how  democratic  it  may  be.  I  recall  the  time  wdien 
the  argument  was  made  for  not  getting  the  United  States  out  of 
Vietnam,  it  was  to  iret  Diem  out  of  Vietnam.  Xow  Ave  mav  airain  dis- 
turb  the  balance  with  fellows  like  Minh  and  others  we  subsequently 
supported  who  obviously  could  only  govern  by  an  increase  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  Many  members  of  this  committee,  I  recall,  violently  ob- 
jected to  that  in  those  days.  I  am  troubled  as  we  try  to  find  a  way  out, 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  be  more  concerned  with  getting  out  than 
with  the  kind  of  government  which  remains  there. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  support  the  present 
government,  our  goal  of  getting  out  is  replete  with  obstacles.  It  just 
simply  won't  work.  I  suspect  that  the  administration  wants  to  keep 
the  status  quo,  psychologically  and  with  Congress,  until  after  the 
elections  in  October  in  Vietnam.  Assuming  that  government  is  re- 
elected, it  might  make  it  a  little  more  graceful  for  our  exit. 

But  you  will  never  get  peace  in  South  Vietnam,  which  is  reall}-  one 
of  the  considerations  we  ought  to  have  after  the  enormous  invest- 
ment that  we  have  made  both  in  lives  and  treasure. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  we  don't  disagree  on  very  many 
things,  but  I  think  we  disagree  on  the  point  that  a  viable  coalition 
government  and  peace  go  together.  On  the  ]>asis  of  the  Diem  ex|>eri- 
ence,  it  seems  to  me  we  were  far  more  interested  in  having  a  broad- 
based  less  repressive  kind  of  go^•ernment  in  Vietnam  than  the  one 
which  existed  there  at  that  time. 

Of  course,  instead  of  advocating  that  kind  of  policy,  we  assumed 
a  moral  commitment  to  make  a  new  broad-based  government  function. 
AVe  had  Little  Minh  and  Rig  'Mmh  and  all  that  followed — ^the  e.-^ala- 
tion,  the  American  troops,  and  the  l^ombing  of  Vietnam — just  to  keep 
those  governments  in  existence.  That  troubles  me  and  I  hope  is  clarified 
during  this  hearing.  What  is  our  prime  responsibility  ?  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  our  prime  responsibility  now  that  we  have,  is  to  find  a 
way  out  of  Vietnam,  to  get  American  soldiers  out  of  Vietnam  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  think  our  prime  responsibility  is  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  our  own  people.  The  Avav  to  achieve  that 
end  and  the  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  is  to  fashion  this 
rather  unusual  congressional  mandate  to  fix  a  date :  to  say  tliat  Con- 
gress will  no  longer  support  American  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  result  of  that,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  an  easing  of 
the  attitude  of  the  present  Government,  including  perhaps  taking  in 
some  other  elements  in  that  Government,  so  that  they  will  be  in  a 
better  negotiating  stance  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF. 

]\Ir.  Gallagher.  ]Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  First  of  all,  I  think  it  should  be  made  verv  clear 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  President  Nixon  is  getting  us  out  of  the 
war.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  make  the  implication  that  the  President 
hasn't  done  a  tremendous  jol)  in  reducing  the  heavy  commitment  he 
assmned  when  he  took  over  the  Presidency.  Now  I  find  your  state- 
ment putting  great  reliance  on  the  assumption  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  automatically  release  our  prisoners,  once  we  set  a  with- 
drawal date.  I  am  sure  you  listened  to  the  debate  the  other  day  when 
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the  resolution  was  before  the  House  for  consideration  of  a  withdrawal 
date.  The  charge  was  made  that  there  still  are  between  20,000  and 
26,000  Frenchmen  held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam.  What  makes  you 
think  the  North  Vietnamese  will  treat  the  xlmericans  differently. 
They  haven't  lived  up  to  the  Geneva  accords,  as  far  as  treatment  of 
war  prisoners  is  concerned.  We  don't  even  know  who  exactly  is  being 
held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam. 

They  haven't  even  allowed  mail  to  get  in.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  all  of  this.  Let  me  just  point  out  one  more  thing,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  hear  your  comments.  If  we  could  get  agreement  from  North 
Vietnam  to  release  our  prisoners,  I  am  for  getting  out  even  sooner 
than  the  designated  date.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  get-  some  concession. 
I  am  not  willing  to  abandon  these  men  in  North  Vietnam. 

How  do  you  feel  about  it  ? 

Mr.  RosEXTHAL.  I  think  we  are  in  fact,  abandoning  them  by  saying, 
"If  you  release  the  POWs,  then  we  will  get  out."  They  say,  "If  you 
announce  a  date,  then  we  will  release  the  POW's."  Somebody  has  to 
act  more  maturely  about  this.  Much  more  could  have  been  done  on 
their  part  in  terms  of  treatment  of  the  POWs.  That  is  not  under 
sdiscussion  here. 

Why  would  they  release  the  POW's  if  we  set  a  withdrawal  date? 
The  simple  reason  is  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  this.  It  is  in  their 
interest  to  end  this  and  to  terminate  the  conflagration.  They,  too,  liave 
paid  a  heavy  burden,  and  they  are  tired  of  it.  They  are  not  going  to 
give  up,  and  you  know  why:  because  it  is  their  count rv. 

If  the  situation  were  reversed,  you  know  you  would  figlit  until  the 
last  man  on  your  own  territory ;  and  they  know,  as  indeed  I  do,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  our 
position  over  there. 

As  far  as  President  Nixon  is  concerned,  I  hope  my  statement  would 
not  be  considered  partisan,  because  my  criticism  of  previous  admin- 
istrations is  pretty  heavy.  As  the  gentleman  from  ^lichigan  knows 
well,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  criticize  a  President  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  my  own  party. 

But  if  these  hearings  are  going  to  the  meaningful,  I  think  we  have 
to  lay  all  the  cards  on  the  table.  The  President,  during  the  presidential 
campaign,  did  say  he  had  a  plan  for  peace.  Many  Americans  supported 
him  Ijased  on  that  representation.  It  now  looks  like  there  will  not  be 
peace  during  this  first  term  of  office,  and  tliat  there  will  still  be  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  term  of  office. 

In  my  judgment,  very  frankly,  thafc  is  inconsistent  with  an  an- 
nounced plan  for  peace.  If  the  President  had  a  plan  for  peace  such 
as  General  Eisenhower  had  when  he  went  to  Korea,  he  is  still  keeping 
it  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  us. 

If  he  would  only  be  more  forthright  and  have  laid  it  on  the  table 
and  said  these  are  the  conditions,  it  might  have  made  many  of  us 
willing  to  wait  some  months  or  some  years.  The  war  still  drags  on, 
there  are  still  American  boys  being  killed,  and  the  POW's  are  still 
present  there. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  all  good  and  righteousness  are  on  our 
side  or  on  their  side.  For  one  reason  or  anotlier,  previous  administra- 
tions and  this  administration  have  become  bogged  down  in  the  mores 
of  Vietnam  politics  and  history.  Congress  has  an  opportunity  unique 
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ill  200  years  to  participate  in  the  rescuing  of  the  American  heritage 
and  tradition  by  ending  tliis  war. 

The  war  will  not  end  under  the  plan  the  President  is  following  to 
this  day.  He  had  still  not  announced  to  the  American  people  a  time  and 
date  of  termination  of  the  American  participation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I  think  we  all  agree  the  war  has  to  end  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  the  chairman  said  earlier,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
President  wants  this  over  just  as  quickly  as  you  and  I  do.  But  I  can't 
quite  understand  your  logic  that  all  the  concessions  have  to  be  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  We  are  talking  about  taking  all  of  our 
troops  out  of  South  Vietnam :  we  don't  say  anything  about  the 
North  Vietnamese  taking  their  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam.  It  seems 
like  the  concessions  are  all  one  way.  What  would  be  wrong  in  having 
the  North  Vienamese  return  our  prisonei's  to  a  neutral  coimtry,  not 
leturn  them  to  the  United  States  but  at  least  get  them  out  of  Viet- 
nam i  Isn't  that  a  reasonable  proposal  ? 

Mr.  RosEXTHAL.  That  is  a  proposal  many  people  have  made;  I 
Avould  be  delighted  if  that  could  be  achieved.  ]My  judgment  of  what  the 
pragmatical  possibilities  are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  that  it  is  not  an 
achievable  objective.  It  cannot  be  done. 

If  we  announce  that  we  would  be  totally  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  and  surrounding  territories  by  tlie  end  of  this  year,  or  even 
July  of  next  year,  we  would  have  those  prisoners  of  war  back  in  the 
United  States  in  less  than  30  days. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  What  makes  you  think  we  will  have  Americans 
in  Vietnam  on  July  4  of  next  year  at  the  present  rate  of  withdrawal  ? 

Mr.  IlosEXTKAL.  My  judgment  is  that  we  will  still  have  American 
military  men  there. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  That  doesn't  answer  the  question.  I  mean  with 
the  present  withdravral  program  pulling  out  12,000  to  15,000  per 
month  how  many  are  we  going  to  have  left  by  July  4? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Based  on  the  past  timetable,  I  would  gather  60.000 
to  80,000  by  next  July  4,  which  means  a  high  risk  value.  Leaving  that 
many  Americans  there,  subject  to  situations  that  could  be  provocative 
is  very  risky,  and  very,  ^'ery  dangerous. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I  think  you  certainly  have  made  a  very  fine  pres- 
entation and  I  think  it  is  consistent  with  what  I  have  known  to  be 
your  policy  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Rosexthal.  Part  of  my  objective  is  to  persuade  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  felt  the  same  way  I  do.  Let  me  go  back  in 
histoiy  if  I  might  for  a  moment. 

In  1965,  I  heard  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  say  that  we  could  not 
succeed  in  Vietnam.  He  said  there  are  two  tests  you  make  for  inter- 
vention, do  you  remember  ? 

One — is  it  in  the  national  interest  ?  and  two,  and  these  are  his  words, 
"Is  it  manageable  T'  It  vras  his  view,  as  it  is  my  view  today  that,  there 
could  be  a  debate  on  whether  it  might  have  been  in  the  national  interest 
to  intervene.  I  don't  think  so  but  maybe  he  did  and  others.  But  it  was 
also  his  view  in  1965,  that  we  could  not  succeed  there  at  a  price  the 
American  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  including  the  risk  of  either 
Russian  or  Chinese  intervention. 

So  General  Ridgway  came  down  against  the  decision  for  any  kind 
of  intervention  in  1965.  Another  fellow  I  met  within  early  1965,  who 
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has  now  passed  to  o-reater  reward,  is  Bernard  Fall,  a  verj^  well-known 
French  military  historian  who  had  spent  15  years  there. 

We  met  in  a  little  room.  I  remember  Sam  Stratton  was  there.  We 
were  a  mixed  bag  of  colleagues  at  the  time.  Bernie  Fall  said  yon  can- 
not succeed  over  there.  This  is  a  civil  war.  They  will  fight  for  the  last 
inch  and  last  man.  Pie  outlined  the  French  disaster  over  there  and  it 
was  his  view  as  a  military  historian  that  no  military  effort  could  be 
successful. 

NoAv  these  were  two  men  wlio  understood  the  terrain  and  the  mili- 
tary prospects  there.  This  is  frankly  what  convinced  me  in  1965  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  sad  prognosis  that  they  espoused  in  1965,  which 
regrettably  has  all  come  to  pass,  Avould  influence  some  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  saying  enough  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  it  would  be  nice  if  we  could 
turn  the  clock  back.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  days  of  1963 
and  1964  when  we  had  our  hearings  and  what  we  were  told  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  I  think  that  would  make  very  interesting  reading,  too. 

But  you  know  hindsight  is  always  nice.  But  the  point  is  how  do  we 
get  out  now  the  quickest  way  and  the  best  way  and  I  think  these  hear- 
ings will  be  verv  useful  in  determining  that. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  3klr.  Wol ff .  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I  want  to  compliment 
you  for  calling  these  hearings  and  secondly  I  would  like  to  compliment 
my  colleague  for  an  excellent  ])resentation.  I  would  like  to  comment 
for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made.  First  of 
all  I  think  we  ought  to  go  back  to  Douglas  MacArthur  who  said,  "Never 
fight  a  land  vrar  in  Asia,  no  man  in  liis  right  mind  would  advocate 
sending  ground  forces  into  Asia." 

Mr.  Gallagher.  George  Washington  said,  "Don't  get  in  any  en- 
tangling alliances.-' 

Mr.  Wolff.  However,  this  is  directly  related  to  the  specific  prolilem 
that  is  involved.  I  would  like  to  connnent  as  well  on  the  ciuestion  of 
the  viability  of  South  Yietnamese  Government.  I  want  to  concur  with 
the  statement  made  by  m}^  colleague  relative  to  the  viability  of  Ameri- 
can Government.  I  think  it  is  much  more  im]iortant  that  we  have  a 
vial)le  America  than  we  have  a  viable  South  Vietnam.  As  much  as  I 
like  the  South  Vietnamese,  I  like  the  Americans  a  lot  better  and  in 
building  a  stronger  America  I  would  like  to  quote  again  from  some- 
one who  has  not  been  known  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  doves.  His  name  is 
Charles  B.  McCoy,  president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  who  said,  "the  Vietnam 
war  is  tearing  at  the  whole  fabric  of  our  country,  political  and  economic 
life.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  apply  adequate  resources  to  domestic 
needs  and  restore  a  feeling  of  national  unity  until  we  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  this  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia . *' 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  what  is  involved  is  the  economic  viability 
of  this  Nation. 

Going  to  another  point  that  was  made  relative  to  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  ]Mr.  Rosenthal 
has  indicated  that  we  have  about  280,000  troops  left  and  that  no  one 
knows  the  exact  number.  The  fact  is  that  Senator  Goldwater  stated 
in  INIarch  of  1970,  "Personally,  I  would  not  want  to  be  among  the  last 
100,000  left  over  there  in  Vietnam.'' 
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Now  I  think  that  it  is  much  safer  to  withdraw  our  troops  today 
when  we  do  have  the  amount  of  power  that  we  do,  than  to  leave  us 
diluted  as  we  would  be  when  we  are  down  to  some  50,000  troops. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  you,  1  take  it,  were  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  ?  I  take  it  you,  among  other  members,  voted 
for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution?  Had  you  had  the  information  that 
is  available  today  from  outside  sources  do  3'ou  think  you  would  have 
"voted  for  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  That  reminds  me  of  my  law  school  days;  that  is 
what  is  known  as  a  leading  question  which  the  judge  would  usually 
rule  out  of  order. 

You  know  the  answer  to  that.  The  answer  is  obvious.  I  would  not 
and  I  suspect  many,  many  ]Members  of  Congress  would  not,  relying 
on  the  rule  in  law  laiown  as  a  mutual  mistake  of  fact.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  wording  I  can  discretely  use.  We  were  mislead.  We  were 
deceived.  "We  were  not  told  the  facts.  Tlie  stories  in  the  first  3  days 
in  the  Xew  York  Times  series  indicates  that  there  was  an  awful  lot  of 
official  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

I  laiow  time  does  not  permit  an  exposition  of  that  subject.  But  I 
certainly  would  not  have  voted  for  it  if  I  had  those  facts. 

Mr.  Wolff.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  were 
3"ou  made  privy  to  any  of  the  facts  that  have  been  revealed  in  the 
papers  in  recent  days  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Absolutel}'  not. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

^Ir.  Gallagher.  ]Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ]Mr.  Rosenthal,  I  have 
Cjuestions  in  two  different  areas  and  let  us  take  first  the  question  of 
negotiations.  It  is  very  easy  to  go  to  Paris  and  to  talk  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  large  numbers  of  Congressmen  have  done  it.  Mr. 
Leggett  has  most  recently  and  all  the  Congressmen  who  have  done  it 
seem  to  come  home  kind  of  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  the  magic 
solution.  You  commented  that  you  had  talked  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  they  had  assured  you  that  this  and  that  would  take  place 
and  so  forth. 

These  things  never  seem  to  be  confirmed  b}'  our  official  negotiatioiis. 
Do  you  suggest  that  when  you  talked  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
you  got  a  truer  or  more  believeable  reading  on  them  tlian  our  official 
negotiators  could  have? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  This  is  a  question  that  we  asked  ourselves.  It  is 
quite  a  proper  question.  Why  should  they  tell  us  something  they  would 
not  tell  our  Government  either  openly  or  privately?  We  asked  Am- 
bassador Harriman  and  Ambassador  Bruce  that.  We  asked  many 
people.  The  basic  conclusion  that  I  came  to,  which  was  also  given  in 
response  to  Mr.  Broomfield,  is  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  terminate 
the  conflict  and  they  would  do  these  things.  Going  more  specifically 
to  your  question,  from  what  we  learned  in  Paris  not  only  speakino-  to 
them  but  to  all  of  our  own  people  in  the  Embassy  the  Paris  meetings 
are  nothing  more  that  a  reading  of  statements. 

One  might  label  them  propaganda,  one  might  label  them  positions. 
They  never  get  to  a  legitimate  discussion.  They  never  get  to  an  in- 
formal bargaining  atmosphere.  Will  you  do  tliis'if  I  do  this.  That  has 
never  happened.  There  is  just  a  constant  rhetoric  that  goes  on.  Its  al- 
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Avays  the  same  thing.  I  don't  think  it  is  anybody  else's  fault,  as  such, 
the  negotiations  have  become  a  burden. 

They  are  so  formalized.  They  are  almost  unrealistic  as  to  how  you 
accomplish  anything.  Individual  Members  of  Congress  could  get  down 
to  a  hard-nosed  and  even  unfriendly  question  and  answer  pei-iod  where 
brother  Wolff  and  I  were  raising  our  voices  in  a  highly  undiplomatic 
fashion. 

All  the  questions  ^Ir.  Broomfield  put  to  me  we  put  to  them  in  a  very 
vigorous  fashion.  I  think  that  the  give  and  take  of  an  informal  ques- 
tion period  gave  us  more  insight  into  what  they  would  do.  If  we  do  this, 
will  you  do  this  ? 

In  other  words,  you  really  ask  if  we  were  taken  in?  Were  we  de- 
ceived? We  are  pretty  big  boys.  All  four  of  us  and  even  the  fifth  one, 
Senator  Hartke,  have  been  there.  We  know  that  they  would  not  tell  us 
something  outrageou.sly  untrue  or  outrageously  true,  they  would  tell 
us  something  that  was  in  their  interest. 

Thev  knew  we  would  come  back  and  make  these  statements.  They 
knew  when  we  left  them  we  would  go  baek  to  the  American  Embassy 
and  dictate  a  long  memorandum  of  what  took  place.  They  knew  all 
this. 

Mr.  Du  PoNT.  What  you  are  suggesting,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  is  exactly 
the  question  I  asked.  You  are  suggesting  that  as  a  result  of  the  informal 
contact  that  you  are  indeed  getting  a  better  reading  than  our  nego- 
tiators? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  My  conclusion  is  directly  o])posit€  to  yours.  I  think  you 
are  getting  propagandized.  You  are  being  useful  to  them  and  they 
respond  by  propagandizing  a  couple  of  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
come  along  and  take  the  message  back  home. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  But  see  how  easy  it  is  to  test  these  fellows.  We  say 
all  American  troops  will  be  withdrawn  by  December  31,  contingent 
on  the  return  of  American  POW's  2  weeks  from  today.  If  they  are  not 
on  a  plane  2  weeks  from  today  all  bets  are  off.  Then  the  ball  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tennis  court.  Then  what  are  they  going  to  do  ?  We  give 
up  nothing. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Mr.  Rosentlial,  perliaps  you  possess  the  magic  powers 
that  I  don't,  but  if  I  were  to  go  to  Paris  and  talk  I  would  not  feel  that 
I  was  getting  as  good  a  story  as  our  official  negotiatoi-s  are  because  I 
would  not  be  an  official  negotiator. 

]Mr.  Rosenthal.  You  really  can't  say  that  until  you  have  been  there. 
Let  me  repeat  what  I  just  said.  We  make  the  announcements  of  troop 
withdrawal.  If  they  don't  deliver  the  POW's,  no  deal. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  wish  I  had  the  confidence  that  you  apparently  have. 

I  would  like  to  move  to  another  area  before  the  gavel  is  smashed 
down  on  my  time.  That  is  the  question  of  possible  withdrawal  plans  for 
Southeast  Asia.  You  have  been  very  critical  in  your  testimony  about 
the  present  government,  the  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  responsive,  and  not 
rei-u'esentative.  Do  you  oppose  continued  aid.  both  economic  and/or 
military,  to  South  Vietnam  after  our  troops  are  withdrawn  and  does 
the  granting  of  that  aid  in  any  way  in  your  mind  depend  on  what  gov- 
ernment might  be  in  power  there  ? 

]Mr.  Rosenthal.  Not  necessarily.  I  do  think  that  after  the  role  we 
have  played  in  the  destruction  of  that  land  we  have  some  respon- 
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sibility  to  help  rebuild  that  land.  Frankly,  I  think  that  Idnd  of  aid 
situation  can  be  tied  in  with  peace  talks  and  can  be  part  of  the  whole 
big  picture.  I  think  we  could  use  our  aid  as  kind  of  a  leverage  in  devel- 
oping a  viable  peace  there.  I  suspect  that  all  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
want  peace.  Most  people  don't  want  to  live  in  war-torn  conditions. 

Sometimes  I  think  any  government  stands  in  the  way  of  the  real 
goals  of  the  people  around  this  earth.  So  I  think  aid  could  be  a  useful 
thing  and  I  think  it  could  be  an  integral  element  of  the  peace  talks 
and  negotiations. 

Mr.  DU  PoxT.  Does  that  aid  depend,  in  your  view,  on  what  govern- 
ment might  be  in  power  ?  Would  you  be  equally  willing  to  supply  aid 
were  it  a  coalition  government,  a  totally  Communist  government  or  a 
Fascist  government  in  South  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  RosEXTiiAL.  I  would  think  that  my  inclination  is  to  supply  aid 
to  Vietnam  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  speculate  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment will  come  out  of  there.  You  know  I  would  like  to  have  a  govern- 
ment that  is  my  style  of  government  if  I  had  a  free  choice. 

I  didn't  have  a  free  choice  in  Czechoslovakia  which  I  felt  was  a  very 
sad  day  in  world  history.  I  may  not  have  a  choice  as  to  what  kind  of 
government  is  there.  I  am  willing  to  live,  frankly,  with  whatever 
government  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  choose  for  themselves  in 
legitimate  elections. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  But  if  the  Ky-Thieu  government  or  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  were  elected  in  legitimate  elections  would  you  be  willing 
to  continue  aid  to  that  government  ? 

]Mr.  Rosenthal.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Halpern  ? 

Mr.  Halpern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  for  holding  these  hearings 
which  I  believe  provide  a  much  needed,  long  overdue  and  certainly  a 
healthy  dialog  on  the  most  pressing  issue  facing  our  Nation  today. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  our  very  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
on  his  superb  testimony. 

Our  leadoff  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  enormously  capable  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  from  the  district  adjacent  to  my  own,  has  been  a 
pioneer,  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  West  for  peace. 

His  credentials,  to  bring  testimony  to  this  subcommittee,  are  un- 
equaled  in  this  House.  I  would  like  to  i)ursue,  if  I  might,  a  ])oint  raised 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  du  Pont,  and  ask  the  witness,  isn't 
it  a  question  of  diplomatic  strategy,  strategy  on  the  part  of  hoth  sides, 
that  at  the  table  l)oth  sides  take  rigid  stands  ?  I  am  talking  at  the  peace 
talk  tables,  awaiting  the  other  side  to  make  the  first  move  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

Now  the  purpose  of  talking  to  us,  I  believe,  was  to  extend  the  signal 
to  open  the  door,  to  make  their  position  clear  that  they  will  release  the 
prisoners  once  an  appropriate  withdrawal  date  was  established,  know- 
ing we  would  go  back  and  report  our  findings  and  anticipate  that  our 
negotiators  would  pick  it  up  from  there.  Isn't  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  That  is  absolutely  a  fact. 

Mr.  Halpern.  I  certainly  want  to  associate  my  own  views  with 
those  expressed  by  our  witness  and  I  wish  to  commend  him  on.  his  elo- 
quent presentation. 
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Pie  has  argued  a  good  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  no  questions 
to  ask  him. 

Mv.  IxoosENTHAL.  The  point  I  would  like  to  make  reminds  me  of  my 
days  in  the  Queens  County  Supreme  Court  where  we  tried  a  lot  of 
cases.  Frequently  a  lawyer  would  come  in  on  a  negligence  case  and  he 
would  say  I  want  $100,000  and  I  Avon't  take  a  nickel  less.  The  lawyer 
for  the  defendant  would  say  I  will  pay  $10,000  and  that  is  all  tlie 
company  will  pay. 

And  the  judge  would  say,  go  out  and  somewhere  out  in  the  corner 
would  come  Alvin  du  Pont  and  he  would  say :  "I  am  a  friend  of  both 
of  you  fellows."  He  would  get  a  meeting  going.  He  would  say  to  one 
guy,  "Would  you  take  $35,000''  and  he  would  say,  "Well  if  it  was  in 
hard  cash,  I  might." 

And  he  would  go  to  the  other  fellow  and  say,  "Would  you  pay  $35,- 
000.-'  "Well,  if  I  could  get  a  signed  release,  I  might."  At  that  point,  this 
third  party,  ISIr.  Al  du  Pont,  who  had  no  status  in  negotiation  what- 
soever, who  was  not  even  a  i^arty  to  these  proceedings,  did  an  enor- 
mous public  service.  Both  sides  went  back  in  court  and  they  were  de- 
lighted that  this  third  fellow  came  in  that  afternoon  and  settled  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

Sometimes  governmental  negotiators,  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, simply  can't  together  take  that  step,  because  of  the  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulties. 

One  point  I  got  out  of  the  Xorth  Vietnamese,  from  a  nation  of  15 
million,  is  that  they  have  a  psycliological  problem  dealing  with  the 
United  States,  a  nation  of  210  million.  Here  is  this  little  nation,  and 
this  big  nation,  and  they  are  trving  to  maintain  their  own  dignity  and 
equality  among  nations.  It  is  very  difficult  to  negotiate  in  tliat 
situation. 

So  what  the  big  fellow  has  to  do,  sometimes,  is  to  be  a  little  easier 
than  he  would  if  he  were  really  dealing  with  an  equal, 

Mr.  DTT  Pont.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

]\Ir.  Halpern.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  my  namesakes  seem  to  keep  coming 
into  this  testimony  from  all  sides  here.  But  the  difference  between 
your  little  analogy  and  the  present  situation  is  that  Al  du  Pont  in  the 
Queens  (^ourt  House  in  New  York  was  an  independent  third  party. 

You  as  a  traveling  Congressman  to  Paris,  are  not,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  an  independent  third  party,  you  are  part  of  the  ne- 
gotiating party  team,  you  are  part  of  the  same  government  that  is  at 
the  table. 

I  think  instead  of  a  true  third  party  situation  you  have  in  effect 
a  Avliipsaw  situation. 

]\Ir.  Halpern.  If  I  may  add,  I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  a  state- 
ment you  made  earlier  and  that  is  that  these  visits  not  only  have  had 
the  }:)lessings  but  also  the  encouragement  of  our  negotiators  at  the  Paris 
talks. 

Mr.  EosENTHAL.  That,  too,  is  a  fact, 

Mr.  Halpern.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr,  GallaCxIier,  Mr,  Walley  ? 

Mr,  Walley,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

]\Ir.  Congressman,  I  am  certainly  glad  to  see  you  here  today,  I  want 
to  thank  our  chairman  for  holding  this  series  of  meetings. 
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The  newspapers  the  past  few  days  have  been  telling  us  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  in  tlie  past  and,  of  conrse,  we  have  hind- 
si<dit  now  to  know  some  of  the  tilings  that  have  gone  about  this  U.S. 

enti-y. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  just  as  anxious  to  bring  all  of  our  boys  home 
just  as  quicklv  as  possible.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  195i  the 
French  were  defeated  and  President  Eisenhower  was  asked  to  send 
U.S.  troops  to  replace  the  French  and  on  the  advice  of  General  Kidge- 
Avay,  refused. 

It  is  true  that  President  Eisenhower  did  have  600  U.S.  advisers  in 
Vietnam  when  he  left  office.  President  Kennedy  thought  it  best  to 
escalate  so  he  increased  the  U.S.  forces  30  times. 

President  Johnson  believed  it  necessary  to  send  more  U.S.  troops  so 
he  escalated  apparently  30  times,  30  times  18,000  to  540,000. 

Xow  when  President  Nixon  took  office  he  was  asked  by  General 
Westmoreland  for  200,000  more  troops.  But  he  rejected  it  but  started 
to  bring  boys  home. 

To  date, '300,000  boys  have  been  brought  home  and  currently  he  is 
bringing  home  19,000  a  month. 

Now  they  claim  it  will  be  131.000  U.S.  boys  in  Vietnam  by  Decem- 
ber 1.  But  some  people  claim  that  after  the  October  3  elections  that 
maybe  President  Nixon's  request  might  greatly  accelerate. 

President  Nixon  has  been  very  firm  that  the  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
must  be  protected. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  Vietnam  was  really  smart  they 
would  release  U.S.  prisoners  immediately  which  would  practically 
enable  I'resident  Nixon  to  bring  our  troops  home  and  turn  the  war  over 
to  the  Vietnamese. 

I  don't  know  too  much  about  this  business,  the  administration  has 
had  information  that  we  haven't  had,  but  I  think  all  of  us  are  just  as 
hopeful  as  you  are  that  we  get  out  of  this  war  just  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sble  even  though  the  fatalities  have  been  dropped  from  about  500  to 
GOO  a  week  to  about  an  average  of  25,  35  a  week  now,  even  one  is  too 
many. 

I  think  we  should  all  work  together  and  stop  criticizing,  try  to  work 
together  and  do  the  best  job  we  know  how  and  get  out  of  Vietnam  just 
as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walley. 

Thank  you  very  much,  ]Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  enor- 
mously grateful  to  you  for  holding  these  hearings.  I  think  you  deserve 
great  credit.  Congress  and  the  House  is  in  your  debt  for  doing  it. 

I  also  would  like  to  suggest  this,  that  you  really  take  a  careful,  slow, 
deliberate  look  at  the  past,  and  at  what  Congress  can  do. 

I  think  that  this  subcommittee  has  the  chance  to  make  genuine  his- 
tory tliat  will  go  down  in  the  books  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  to 
do  it  on  the  side  of  decency  and  justice  and  fairness  and  equity  to 
every  one. 

I  would  hope  that  with  all  deliberate  speed  you  achieve  a  goal  of 
making  a  congressional  contribution  to  terminate  the  longest  war  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  been  involved  in. 
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]\Ir.  Gallagher.  Tliank  you,  Congressman  Rosentlial,  for  your  fine 
contribution  here  today. 

Our  next  witness  is  Congressman  Robert  McClory,  Republican  of 
Illinois. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1962  and  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Congressman  McClory  is  the  primary  sponsor 
of  House  C/oncurrent  Resolution  3J>4  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
you  testify  on  the  resolution  at  this  time. 

I  might  say  to  the  other  members  that  are  liere,  that  we  apologize 
for  the  delay.  We  will  try  to  speed  it  along. 

We  welcome  yon  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EOBEET  McCLOEY,  A  REPEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGEESS  FEOM  TEE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  an  inquiry  ? 

I  note  that  the  proceedings  are  being  recorded  and  I  assume  that  is 
with  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  have  the  agency  or  the  individual 
identified  so  I  would  know  who  was  making  the  record. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Who  is  recording?  That  is  in  violation  of  the  rules. 

An  Indiatdual.  As  I  walked  in  I  asked  the  man  at  the  door  and  he 
said  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  I  ask  you  to  stop, 

Mr.  McClory.  I  might  say  that  I  am  in  strong  support  of  the  riglit 
of  privacy,  and  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  private  eavesdropping. 
That  is  why  I  made  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  McClory.  T  greatly  ajipreciate  this  op]:>ortunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  testify  on  behalf  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  334  on  which 
20  of  our  colleagues  liave  joined  with  the  hope  of  providing  some 
impetus  for  our  President  and  negotiators  in  Paris  to  bring  an  early 
and  complete  termination  of  our  military  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam. 

These  hearings  are  verv  timely.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  just  con- 
cluded debate  on  several  attempts  to  cut  off  funds  for  American 
troops  in  Indochina  after  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

In  discussing  the  Xedzi-'\Mialen  and  other  such  amendments,  I 
stated  my  opinion  that  Avhile  Congress  shares  responsibility  for  find- 
ing ways  to  end  this  tragic  war,  it  is  preferable  at  this  time  to  meet  the 
problem  directly  and  deliberately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  334  provides  for  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South  Vietnam  by  November  30, 
1971.  It  expresses  our  opinion  that  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
can  indeed  be  ended  before  Cliristmas  of  this  year,  and  that  in  order 
to  bring  this  about,  three  preconditions  must  be  met. 

First,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  cease-fire  is  a  sine  qua  non  to 
the  ending  of  any  form  of  hostilities. 

Second,  by  agreeing  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  by  Noveml^er, 
we  might  hope  to  convince  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
release  all  American  prisoners  by  September  1. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  precedent  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  insist 
that  all  military  involvement  must  cease  before  prisoners  of  war  can 
be  returned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  history  has  shown  that  in  previous 
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conflicts  involrino;  American  forces  prisoners  of  war  have,  in  fact,  been 
exchanged  while  the  hostilities  have  gone  on. 

Furthermore,  what  better  way  for  Xortli  Vietnam  to  insure  that  all 
American  forces  depart  on  schedule  than  by  returning  those  prisoners 
we  are  morally  obligated  to  redeem. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  people  through- 
out the  world  would  have  the  President  of  the  United  States  name  the 
date  by  which  all  American  forces  will  be  withdrawn,  it  seenied  rea- 
sonable to  me  to  suggest  that  all  other  belligerents — Xorth  Vietnam 
included — likewise  agree  to  withdraw  their  troops  by  the  same  date. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  greatest  burden  would  be  on  the  United 
States  from  the  sheer  force  of  logistics. 

Section  2  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  334  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  once  all  prisoners  have  been  returned,  all  U.S.  forces 
are  to  withdraw  to  the  perimeters  of  those  cities  and  military  installa- 
tions to  be  designated  by  the  President.  The  purpose  of  this  proviso  is 
to  establish  a  withdrawal  cease-fire — in  contrast  to  an  in-place  cease- 
fire. Furthermore,  also,  it  is  intended  to  avoid  cease-fire  violations. 
This  confinement  to  certain  specified  enclaves  would  also  demon- 
strate our  good  faith  and  our  sincere  intention  to  remove  American 
forces  from  combat  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  section  3,  my  cosponsors  and  I  are  suggesting  that  many  of  the 
substantive  questions  which  are  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  this  war 
should  be  referred  to  the  United  Nations.  I  would  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  by  passing  this  resolution  Congress  would  only  be  express- 
ing its  corporate  opinion  that  such  a  disposition  of  responsibility  would 
be  desirable. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  note  that  section  4  of  PIouso 
Concurrent  Resolution  334  is  merely  a  restatement  of  a  constitutional 
truth  that  the  President's  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  his 
power  to  make  treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  can- 
not be  abridged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  totally  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  November  would  certainly  be  a  monumental  task,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  speedy  withdrawal  from  that  bloody  conflict  is  within 
the  realm  of  possibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  revealing  disclosures  to  come  out  of  the 
recent  printing  of  classified  documents  relating  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  was  the  ranking  of  American  objectives  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  First,  on  the  list  was  the  assertion  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  our  goal  was  "TO  percent — to  avoid  a  humiliating  U.S. 
defeat."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  aware  that  this  v\'as  so,  but  now  that 
it  has  been  made  public  I  am  powerfully  convinced  that  we  have  more 
than  fulfilled  our  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  my  o]nnion  that  a  nation 
as  great  as  America  might  better  survive  a  humiliating  defeat  than 
a  shameful  victory;  however,  my  cosponsors  and  I  are  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  subject  ourselves  to  a  humiliating  defeat.  We  are  saying, 
though,  that  to  continue  this  war  with  all  the  military  might  it  would 
take  to  win  it  would  lead  to  a  shamefid  victorv — and  we  cannot  stand 
that. 

In  order  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  remain  independent 
of  the  tyranny  and  inhumanity  of  a  Communist  dictatorship,  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam — themselves — will  have  to  win  the  victory. 
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It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  South  Vietnam  will,  indeed, 
continue  the  struggle  to  remain  free  of  those  who  would  oppress  and 
subjugate  her. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  are  a  peace-loving  people, 
and  they  have  become  offended  by  this  war  which  has  cost  so  many 
human  lives  and  shattered  so  many  more.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  re- 
port favorably  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  33J:,  and  thereby  lend 
the  authority  of  your  voices  to  the  proposition  that  this  war  has  per- 
sisted long  enough,  and  that  the  provisions  of  this  measure  offer  a 
reasonable,  honorable  and  possible  method  for  effecting  a  final  termi- 
nation of  U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  A^ietnam  war. 

Mr.  Chairmxan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in  the 
record,  the  statement  of  the  Honorable  Albert  H.  Quie,  Representa- 
tive from  the  First  District  of  ^Minnesota  may  be  inserted. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Without  objection  that  will  be  done.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  McClory. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows ;) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of   Minnesota 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am  happy  to  submit  a  statement  on  behalf  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
334  which  proposes  a  November  30.  1971,  date  for  total  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  provided  that  three  conditions  are  met  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  complete  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  future  peace 
of  the  whole  of  Indochina. 

ISIany  people  of  my  home  district  have  written  to  me  and  spoken  to  me  of  their 
great  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  unending  duration  of  this  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  people  of  my  district  and  this  nation  want  Congress  to  act  to  help 
bring  this  war  to  an  early  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  is  designed  .so  that  it  does  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  Hanoi  to  negotiate  seriously ;  it  does  not  tie  the  President's  hands ; 
it  does  not  eclipse  the  possibilities  of  a  favorable  outcome  in  Vietnam :  and  it 
should  not  imperil  the  future  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  or  .^tate. 

The  importance  of  this  resolution  is  not  just  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  a 
sense  of  Congress  which  will  coalesce  public  sentiment  divided  over  the  issue 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  but  in  the  fact  that  it  allows  the  Congress  to  unite  with  the 
President  for  the  one  purpose  of  ending  the  Vietnam  war  swiftly,  justly,  and 
safely. 

The  President  has  announced  his  intention  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  he  has  been  working  toward  this  goal.  From  a  troop 
level  of  .543,000  men  when  he  took  office,  President  Nixon  will  have  reduced 
American  troop  numbers  in  Vietnam  to  184.000  by  December  1  of  this  year.  And 
he  has  continued  this  withdrawal  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  progress  in  Paris. 

The  President  proposed  in  October  of  1970:  (1)  an  internationally-sui>ervi.sed 
cease-fire  throughout  Indochina:  (2)  the  establishment  of  an  Indochina  Peace 
Conference;  (3)  negotiation  for  an  agreed  timetable  for  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  forces  on  the  basis  of  North  Vietnamese  reciprocity  and 
internaticmal  verification;  (4)  a  fair  political  settlement  reflecting  the  will  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  all  political  forces  in  South  Vietnam;  and 
I."  )  the  immediate  and  unconditional  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  by  both  sides. 

The  President  has  made  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  contingent  upon 
the  i-elease  of  American  prisoners  of  war ;  yet,  Hanoi  has  yet  to  release  a  com- 
plete list  of  names  of  these  prisoners  of  war. 

This  situation  is  all  too  reminiscent  of  the  situation  in  Korea  in  19ol-19o3. 
We  would  do  well  to  remember  the  tactics  of  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese. 
They  were  all  too  i-ead.y  to  take  back  their  men  from  the  prisoner-of-war  camps 
of  the  South,  even  if  these  men  did  not  wish  to  return  to  them.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  the.v  took  delight  in  a  game  of  not  releasing  news  of  Allied  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  North. 

Hanoi  has  at  least  been  honest  when  speaking  about  the  prisoners  of  war.  It 
has  told  us  that  even  if  we  fix  a  date  for  total  withdrawal  (meaning,  according 
to  the  proposals  they  set  forth  in  September  of  1970,  that  South  Vietnam  be  left 
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defenseless  and  virtually  in  Hanoi's  control),  they  will  then  only  begin  to  discuss 
the  question  of  prisonei-s  of  war. 

Using  these  facts  as  preface,  this  resolution  sets  about  not  to  condemn  the 
President  or  to  usuri^  his  Constitutional  authority,  but  to  aid  him  by  providing 
him  with  the  consensus  necessary  in  order  to  represent  American  objectives 
honestly  and  American  public  opinion  in  its  broadest  scope. 

It  is  quite  obvious  tliat  Hanoi  is  not  at  the  present  negotiating  seriously,  and 
one  reason  is  because  of  the  vitui>eration  and  invective  which  flow  against  the 
President  from  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  from  the  public  platforms. 
It  is  not  that  Congress  and  its  Members  should  be  yes-men  to  this  or  to  any 
other  Administration,  but  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  an  American  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  that  is  common  to  us  all — one  that  can  only  be  solved  by  working 
as  a  unit.  As  long  as  Hanoi  expects  that  the  Congress  will  go  contrary  to  the 
President  as  the  chief  executor  of  foreign  affairs,  it  will  never  deal  seriously. 
This  resolution  is  of  the  nature  of  what  the  President  has  stated  as  his  objec- 
tive— ^a  just  peace — and  what  the  Congress  has  shown  as  its  desire — an  imminent 
peace  and  total  withdrawal. 

This  resolution  proposes  that  American  troops  lie  withdrawn  on  November  30 
of  this  year,  provided  that  (1)  a  total  cease-fire  be  established  between  the 
parties  involved,  to  commence  no  later  than  August  15,  1971,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  United  Nations  military  observer  group;  (2)  all  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  Indochina  are  returned  no  later  than  September  1.  1071.  under 
the  sui>ervision  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights;  and  (3) 
the  Government  of  Nortli  Vietnam  and  all  other  governments  with  military 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  likewise  commit  themselves  to  withdrawing  their  forces 
to  the  date  certain  of  November  30,  1971.  this  mutual  withdrawal  to  be  supervised 
by  a  United  Nations  military  observer  group. 

Hanoi  stated  that  there  had  to  be  a  date  of  American  withdrawal.  This  resolu- 
tion proposes  November  30  of  this  year,  hut  only  on  the  condition  that  the  pro- 
visions enumerated  in  the  resolution  are  met.  This  proposal  places  on  Hanoi  the 
burden  for  action  to  bring  about  peace.  It  provides  the  President  with  the 
necessary  tools  of  initiative  on  our  part  and  Congressional  support  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  negotiations  and  gain  ihe  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

This  proposal  takes  the  form  of  a  resolution  so  that  it  does  not  on  the  one  hand 
clear  up  the  uncertainties  of  Congressional  opinion  only  to  propagate  the  un- 
certainties of  proper  Legislative-Executive  balance  on  the  other.  This  resolution 
neither  snatches  from  the  President's  hands  his  prerogative  which  emanates 
from  the  Constitution  as  chief  executor  of  foreign  affairs  nor  attempts  to  tie  his 
hands  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  in  Paris.  Nor  does  the  resolution  limit 
American  initiative  in  the  light  of  future  developments  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
Paris. 

This  resolution  will  not  undermine  the  freedom  of  choice  for  South  Vietnam, 
and,  in  its  full  effect,  this  resolution  could  eliminate  any  pending  considerations 
as  to  why  a  residual  force  might  have  to  be  kept  in  that  area  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  is  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  American 
people,  a  record  of  Congressional  feelings  and  objectives,  and  a  message  to  the 
President  of  what  these  are.  This  resolution  gives  the  President  the  liacking  he 
needs  to  deal  successfully  with  Hanoi  and  provides  that  synthesis  of  Congres- 
sional and  public  opinion  necessary  to  do  this  and  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
quickly. 

Mr.  du  Pont? 

^Ir.  DU  PoxT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  two  points,  Mr.  McClory. 

First  of  all  in  your  resolution,  subsection  (2).  beginning  at  line 
2  on  page  2,  you  talk  about  one  of  the  preconditions  of  provisos 
being  the  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Xowhere  in  your  resolution  does  it  appear  to  say  that  we  shall  have 
an  obligation  or  the  South  Vietnamese  shall  have  an  obligation  to 
return  their  prisoners  of  war ;  also,  and  I  assume  that  you  mean  that 
there  would  be  an  exchange  because  you  refer  to  it  down  on  line  21 
as  an  exchange. 

Mr.  McClory.  You  are  talking  about  the  United  States  returning 
Xorth  Vietnamese  prisoners  ? 
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Mr.  or  PoxT.  The  United  States  does  not  liold  any  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  but  the  South  Vietnamese  do  hold  theni. 

Mr.  ]SIcClokt.  I  assume  that  we  can  express  ourselves,  however,  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  bind  some  other  nation  to  perform  some  act  I 
don't  know.  Certainly,  we  could  enter  into  an  agreement  that  they 
should  return  our  j^risoners. 

I  might  say  that  an  earlier  draft  of  the  resolution  provided  for  the 
exchange  of  all  prisoners,  and  then  it  was  considered  that  it  was  be- 
yond our  authority  to  do  more  than  to  ask  that  American  ]:)risonera 
be  returned  to  us.  South  Vietnamese  prisoners  would  have  to  be  re- 
turned under  an  agreement  with  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  But  it  is  your  intention  that  they  be  exchanged  ? 

Mr.  ]\IcClory.  Yes,  it  certainly  is  intended  and  desirable  that  that 
would  occur. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Mr.  McClory,  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in 
this  country  today  is  this  enormous  sense  of  turmoil  over  this  war  and 
the  problem  of  the  credibility  gap  is  developed  which  has  been  spurred 
on  in  the  last  10  days  by  the  articles  in  the  New  York  Times. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  have  with  resolutions  such  as  yours,  gen- 
erally, is  that  it  looks  to  me  like  they  are  going  to  set  up  increased 
possibilities  for  discord  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  when  a  prisoner  exchange  occurs  we  have  a  long  list 
of  prisoners,  MIA  men,  and  if  this  exchange  in  your  resolution 
actually  took  place  don't  you  suppose  we  would  get  into  an  enormous 
argument  in  this  country  as  to  whetlier  all  the  prisoners  had  been  re- 
leased? I  mean  there  would  presumably  be  some  men  on  the  list  of 
MIA's  who  don't  show  up  when  they  come  across  the  line  of  exchange. 

Don't  you  see  an  opportunity  here  for  mischief,  and  we  agree  to  the 
cease  fire  if  all  of  these  things  happen,  the  ])risoner  exchange  is  made, 
some  of  the  prisoners  don't  come  back  and  there  is  immediately  an 
argument  in  this  country  shall  we  go  ahead  with  the  cease  fire  or  shall 
we  not,  have  they  fulfilled  the  conditions  or  have  the}'  not? 

I  wonder  if  we  won't  get  the  same  kind  of  haranging  and  discord 
that  we  have  todav  bv  trvino-  to  fix  these  conditions. 

Mr.  ]McClory.  I  don't  see  that  there  would  be  any  difference  under 
this  resolution  than  the  situation  that  would  exist  under  the  President's 
irreversible  policy  of  withdrawal. 

I  have  provided  that  this  return  of  prisoners  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Pluman  Eights. 
Perhaps  we  could  include  the  International  Eed  Cross  or  some  agency 
like  that,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  will  never  get  a  complete 
agreement  as  to  whether  or  not  all  prisoners  of  war  have  been  returned. 

I  understand  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  all  prisoners 
of  war  have  been  returned  from  North  Korea.  But  if  we  provide  an 
agency  which  Avould  supervise  this  I  think  that  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  wonder  that  a  better  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
in  my  mind  it  is  not  fi^xed,  I  am  groping  for  answers  just  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  are,  but  wouldn't  we  be  Ijetter  off  to  continue 
withdrawing  troops  as  fast  as  we  can,  hopefully  faster  than  we  have 
been  withdraAving  them  now  and  just  keep  withdrawing;  them  until 
they  are  all  gone  and  instead  of  setting  u])  conditions  such  as  this  that 
conceivably  miffht  prolong  operations,  if  we  have  a  lot  of  conditions 
that  somehow  don't  work  ? 
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Mr.  iMcClury.  Of  course,  as  we  know  there  is  a  strong  demand  not 
onl^'  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Xortli  Vietnam  but  a  great 
many  representatives  of  the  American  public  who  are  saying  that  if 
we  fix  a  date  this  is  going  to  enable  us  to  achieve  these  other  things 
such  as  the  return  of  prisoners  and  an  accelerated  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  point  in  being  obstinate  about 
a  fixed  date — particularly  if  a  fixed  elate  applies  to  both  sides,  which 
]ny  resolution  does.  And  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  Xorth 
Vietnamese  would  not  agree  to  a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal  of  their 
forces.  They  started  out  in  Paris  by  denying  that  they  have  had  any 
forces  there,  and  I  think  that  if  mutual  withdrawal  was  a  condition — ■ 
as  far  as  their  regular  forces  are  concerned — they  might  agree  to  that- 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  proposition  of  a  fixed  date  for  mutual  with- 
drawal is  only  set  forth  in  this  resolution.  Perhaps  some  others  have 
]jeen  filed  now  more  recentlv.  But  the  idea  of  a  fixed  date  for  mutual 
withdrawal  seems  to  me  to  be  something  that  should  be  explored 
fully.  I  would  not  feel  right,  myself,  as  a  Representative  in  Congress 
having  this  view  and  not  projecting  it  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent 
resolution,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  same  general  feeling  of  the  more 
tlirdi  20  other  persons  have  who  have  joined  in  this  approach. 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Before  the  resolution  became  operative,  would  it 
require  the  acceptance  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  as 
a  condition  ? 

Mr.  ]McClory.  Just  the  Xortli  Vietnamese  Government  and  that 
vrould  be  all. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  it  would  not  be  binding  on  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment unless  they  agreed,  is  that  the  thrust  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McClory.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution,  of  course, 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  auvd  the  U.S.  Government 
agree  on  a  fixed  date  for  mutual  withdrawal,  for  that  matter, 
it  would  include  all  foreign  forces  that  are  there,  but  it  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  South  Vietnamese,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  the  Vietcong 
Vidiich  is  an  indigenous  force.  It  is  not  a  foreign  force. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  And  tliis  resolution  applies  basically  to  the  foreign 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  McClory.  Entirely  to  foreign  forces;  yes. 

Mr.  GALLiVGiiER.  Thank  vou. 

Mr.  Wolff? 

Mr.  "Wolff.  'Mr.  ]McClory,  I  thank  you  for  your  well  thought  out 
statement  and  resolution. 

On  page  3  of  your  testimony  you  refer  to  this  resolution  as  express- 
ing the  corporate  opinion  of  the  Congress  and  on  page  3  you  talk  about 
the  President's  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  think  that  one  thing  that  these  hearings  should  provide  is  a  reso- 
lution of  the  powers  of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  would  like  to  pose  to  you  some  prior  histor\^  on  this.  The  Presi- 
dent's power  as  Commander  in  Chief  does  not  free  him  from  eii acted 
restrictions.  The  Commander  in  Chief  clause  merely  entitles  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Armed  Forces  within  limits 
established  by  the  legislation  which  created  the  forces. 

The  Supreme  Court  spoke  most  directly  to  this  issue  in  the  steel 
seizure  case,  including  that  the  powers  of  tlie  President  both  as  Com- 
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mander  in  Chief  and  in  his  executive  capacity  were  not  unlimited  and 
could  be  restrained  by  another  branch  of  the  Government. 
On  that  Justice  Black  wrote : 

The  Constifcution  is  neither  silent  or  equivocal  about  those  who  shall  make  the 
laws  which  the  President  is  to  execute. 

The  Constitution  does  not  subject  this  law  making  power  of  the  Ck)ngre,ss  to 
Pi'esidential  or  military  supervision  or  control. 

He  went  on  further  saying : 

The  power  of  Congress  to  raise  and  supiwrt  armies  is  clear  and  undisputable. 
the  language  used  in  the  Constitution  making  this  grant  of  ix)wer  is  so  plain, 
precise,  and  comprehensive  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  controversy  as  to 
where  the  supreme  control  over  the  military  force  of  this  country  resides. 

I  think  there  has  been  too  much  said  and  relied  upon  in  the  statement 
that  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  shall  have  the  final  word 
as  to  the  disposition  of  this  Xation  regarding  our  position  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McClory.  Could  I  inject  something  at  that  point?  I  might  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  action  which  we  are  contemplating  through 
this  resolution  and  which  would  result  from  these  hearings  is  action 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  initiated  in  prior  Congresses.  Following 
"World  War  I.  for  instance,  when  American  forces  were  in  Russia  at 
a  time  when  they  were  having  a  revolution,  the  Congress  adopted  a 
resolution  directing  the  President  to  withdraw  American  forces  from 
Russia. 

It  was  never  finally  passed,  but  as  it  got  close  to  the  passage  stage 
the  Ajiierican  forces  ^^•ere  Avithclrawn.  Something  similar  happened 
with  regard  to  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Nicaragua  in 
1928.  Congress  initiated  action  recjuiring  that  American  forces  be  with- 
drawn, althougli  final  action  was  never  taken. 

Mr.  Wolff.  On  the  question  of  your  resolution  which  proposes 
mutual  withdrawal,  hasn't  the  President  already  oft'erecl  this? 

Mr.  ]McClory.  I  think  in  substance  it  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  It  seems  to  me  it  does  support  the  President's  position. 

I  think  with  regard  to  the  cease-fire,  the  President  recommended  an 
immediate  in-place  cease-fire.  This  is  a  withdrawal-to-enclave  type  of 
cease-fire,  so  it  would  vary  in  that  respect. 

I  don't  think  the  President  has  fixed  any  particular  date,  but  in 
general  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  cease-fire,  and  tlie  agreement  to 
final  withdrawal  are  generally  consistent  with  the  President's  position. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  offering  this  resolution  to  help  the  President 
accelerate  what  I  think  he  is  endeavoring  to  do. 

Mr.  Wolff.  How  does  that  square  with  the  statements  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department  have  made  relative  to  sustaining  the 
viability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government? 

In  other  words,  "we  would  maintain  forces  long  enough  in  Vietnam 
to  sustain  a  viable  South  Vietnamese  Government." 

Mr.  McClory.  I  think  that  is  an  interpretation  j^ou  are  putting  on 
the  President's  position. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  the  third  condition  that  was  added  recently. 

Mr.  McClory.  It  is  certainly  the  hope  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  can  defend  themselves,  but  as  I  interpret  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
while  we  may  help  people  to  become  liberated  and  independent,  we 
will  not  use  our  forces  to  guarantee  that  an}-  particular  regime  or  ad- 
ministration will  survive. 
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Mr.  Wolff.  In  other  words,  then  you  are  suppoiting  that  portion 
of  the  President's  program  that  would,  No.  1,  provide  for  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war,  and  Xo.  2,  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces, 
but  1  take  it  then  you  do  not  support  the  idea  of  our  maintaining  our 
position  until  a  viable  force  is  able  to  be  maintained  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  ? 

jNIr.  McClory.  I  am  recommending  the  fixed  date  of  Xovember  30. 
That  is  a  very  early  date,  and  I  think  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
going  to  have  to  determine  for  themselves  what  government  they  will 
ha\'e. 

jNIr.  Wolff.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Whalley  ? 

Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  good  to  see  you  Congressman  McClory. 

On  page  2  you  state  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  people 
throughout  the  world  would  have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
name  the  day  on  which  all  American  forces  will  be  withdrawn  it  seems 
reasonable  to  me  to  suggest  that  Xorth  Vietnam  be  included  likewise 
on  the  same  date. 

Peace  negotiations  started  in  Paris  when  the  United  States  had  its 
top  number  of  troops  here.  One  would  have  thought  that  it  was  to 
North  Vietnamese  advantage  to  negotiate. 

Xow  that  President  Xixon  has  brought  200,000  boys  home,  plus 
10,000  a  month,  it  would  seem  we  would  expect  less  from  the  peace 
negotiation  in  Paris  since  about  all  they  have  to  do  is  wait. 

What  are  you  suggesting,  can  we  get  other  nations  interested,  or  what 
do  we  do  to  get  some  action  from  Xorth  Vietnam? 

Mr.  McClory.  As  I  understand  it,  their  negotiators  have  demanded 
that  we  fix  a  date  and  this  resolution  fixes  a  date,  it  fixes  a  very  early 
date.  It  also  of  course  states  that  they  should  withdraw  their  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  Whalley.  You  are  fixing  a  date  for  December  1  ? 

Mr.  McClory.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalley.  What  would  happen  if  the  date  was  fixed  on  De- 
cember 1  to  bring  all  of  our  troops  home  but  they  still  haven't  done 
anything  about  the  U.S.  war  prisoners  ? 

jNIr.  McClory.  The  resolution  provides  that  these  things  occur  first. 
Our  forces  are  not  to  be  withdrawn  until  there  is  first  a  cease  fire.  This 
is  the  first  step  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  take  place  almost  im- 
mediately ;  however  I  fixed  a  date  there  of  August  15.  As  far  as  the 
release  of  prisoners  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  why  that  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  the  first  of  September. 

This  resolution  requires  an  agreement  that  these  preconditions 
should  be  fulfilled,  and  there  is  provision  for  the  United  Nations  to 
supervise  the  fulfillment  of  these  preconditions. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Don't  they  say  we  must  withdraw  all  troops  first  be- 
fore we  discuss  anything  ? 

Mr.  McClory.  "I  don't  understand  it  that  way.  No,  as  I  understand 
the  North  Vietnamese  they  say  fix  a  date  and  then  we  will  discuss  re- 
turn of  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Suppose  a  resolution  were  passed  that  December  1 
was  the  date,  how  fast  could  you  expect  action  on  their  part  on  the 
release  of  prisoners,  what  would  be  reasonable? 
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Mr.  McClory.  I  really  don't  think  there  is  any  obstacle  in  terms  of 
time  that  is  barring  a  release  of  prisoners.  I  think  the  prisoners  could 
be  released — all  of  them — in  the  course  of  a  week.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  problem  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Wh ALLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McClory. 

Our  next  witness  is  a  col]ea<2:ue  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  Mr.  Lester  Wolff,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wolff  has  led  several  study  missions  to  Asia  and  has  an  in- 
formed interest  in  the  nations  of  that  troubled  region.  He  also  was 
among  the  original  Congressmen  to  question  our  policy  in  Indochina. 

Congressman  Wolff  is  the  author  of  a  proposal  to  send  an  American 
observation  team  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  election  for  a  President 
in  Vietnam  this  October.  This  contribution  has  caused  much  helpful 
discussion  over  our  continuing  role  in  Vietnam,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  hear  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  LESTEK  I.  WOLFF,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  tliank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  sul)committee.  Perhaps  to- 
day's Washington  Post  lends  emphasis  to  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
headlines  from  today's  Washingfon  Post,  "Viet  Politicking:  TT.S. 
Plane,  U.S.  Adviser  and  Thieu's  Man."'  I  would  like  to  enter  this  into 
thv  record  as  a  preface  to  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Gallacjher.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record,, 

(The  article  follows :) 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  1971] 
Viet  Politicking:  U.S.  I'r.A>E.  U.S.  Adviser  and  Thieu's  Man 

(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

DucPHONG,  South  Vietnam.  June  21. — It  wa.s  old  politics  with  a  new  Viet- 
n;ime.se  twist. 

Col.  Lull  Yem,  the  portly  cigar  puffing  chief  of  I'huoclong  Province,  was  out 
beating  the  busihes  for  support  for  his  boss,  President  Thieu. 

The  presidential  election  is  of  some  importance  to  Yem,  who  was  appointed  prov- 
ince chief  by  Thieu  two  years  ago  and  who  enjoys  his  job  as  the  military  gover- 
nor of  Phuoclong's  45.000  residents. 

"If  President  Thieu  doesn't  win.  I  might  end  up  in  jail,"  he  said — and  chuckled. 

The  colonel  had  dropped  into  Ducphong  to  help  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new 
Catholic  Church. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  the  area,  a  thinly  populated  district  in  the  red-earth 
hill  country  near  the  Cambodian  border,  are  Montagnard  tribesmen  whose  gods 
are  those  of  the  forest  and  mountains.  But  there  is  a  prosperous  and  influential 
Vietnamese  minority,  many  of  whom  are  Catholics,  and  these  were  the  constitu- 
ents the  colonel  had  come  to  see. 

He  brought  50.000  piasters  (about  $190)  to  help  the  church  along,  half  a  dozen 
black-robed  priests  from  the  provincial  capital  of  Songbe,  and  his  American  ad- 
vi.ser,  Lt.  Col.  Carl  G.  Smith. 

Actually,  it  was  Smith  who  got  everyone  to  Ducphong,  by  ordering  up  the  Air 
America  plane  that  brought  them  there,  but  he  took  pains  to  emphasize  that  the 
project  was  Col.  Yem's. 

After  landing  on  the  little  Ducphong  airstrip — after  a  steep  descent  through  the 
clouds  that  turned  the  faces  of  some  of  the  priests  a  faint  green — the  group  was 
whisked  to  the  new  church  by  jeep.  Montagnards  working  in  the  fields  watched' 
the  party  as  it  sped  by. 
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At  the  churcli,  wuere  tlie  Ducplnjiig  power  structure  was  buying  a  social  hour 
before  lunch,  Col.  Yem  found  the  first  sign  of  another  political  force  at  work. 

National  Assemblyman  Nguyen  Bac  Dan,  who  recently  won  the  attention  of 
the  Saigon  press  by  brandishing  a  hand  grenade  during  a  legislative  debate,  was 
comfortably  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  dignitaries  and  chatting  up  a  storm. 

Dan,  who  wears  a  mustache  like  \  ice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's,  said  he  was 
campaigning  both  for  the  vice  president  and  for  himself. 

Though  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  from  Baxuyeu  Province  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  Dan  has  decided  to  run  in  Phuoelong  (there  are  no  residency  requirements 
for  Assembly  candidates)  in  an  effort  to  oust  the  aging  pro-government  speaker 
of  the  lower  house,  Nguyen  Ba  Luang. 

Luong,  69,  was  also  present,  sitting  in  a  corner  and  looking  rather  miffed. 

•'You  know  why  Dan  wants  to  run  here,  don't  you?,"  Col.  Yem  asked  a  re- 
l)orter  later.  "Everyone  hated  him  so  much  in  Baxuyen  he  couldn't  win  there 
again,  so  he  came  up  here  where  nobody  knows  him." 

Despite  this  confrontation  of  conflicting  political  forces,  the  splendid  lunch 
laid  on  by  the  church  proceeded  smoothly,  with  Y'em  in  the  place  of  honor 
cracking  jokes  that  made  the  priests  giggle. 

Midway  through  the  last  course,  a  helicopter  passed  overhead  and  landed 
in  the  churchyard. 

"That  must  be  my  chopper,"  said  Smith,  the  U.S.  adviser,  frowning  and 
looking  at  his  watch. 

But  it  wasn't  his  chopper.  Into  the  church  strode  two  dapper  young  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  pilots.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  some  food  and  a  can  of  beer,, 
they  .said  when  the  priests  offered  them  refreshment,  but  then  they  had  to  pick 
up  Assemblyman  Dan  and  take  him  to  his  next  appointment. 

Col.  Y'em  looked  at  Dan,  who  smiled  back.  Luong  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
"How  is  it  you  get  a  helicopter  whenever  you  want  one?"'  a  reporter  asked  Dan. 

"I  have  a  friend  in  the  air  force,"  he  .said. 

Interesitingly,  no  one  said  a  word  about  the  Vietnamese  election  law  that 
forbids  any  candidate  for  the  assembly  to  campaign  before  mid  August,  and 
bars  all  compaigning  for  presidential  contenders  until  early  September. 

Who  is  to  say  what  this  little  incident  illustrates?  Perhaps  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  beginning  to  enjoy,  or  at  least  to  practice,  the  new  system  of  politics  that 
was  imposed  on  them  four  years  ago. 

To  say  any  more  would  be  to  venture  out  on  thin  ice :  even  to  say  that,  in 
Phuoelong  Province  at  least,  presidential  sentiment  seems  divided  between 
Thieu  and  Ky  would  be  rash. 

A  Vietnamese-speaking  reporter  asked  the  South  Vietnamese  soldier  wha 
chauffeured  an  American  ofHcial's  car  in  the  provincial  capital  who  he  thought 
would  win  the  election. 

"Well,  don't  tell  (the  oflicial)."  he  said,  "but  80  per  cent  of  us  in  my  militia 
unit  are  going  to  vote  for  Gen.  Duong  Van  (Big)  Minh.  We  think  he's  the  one 
who  will  bring  peace." 

]Mr.  "Wolff.  I  very  miic]i  appreciate  this  opportimity  to  testify  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolutions  192  and  103,  identical  reso- 
lutions I  authored  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  study  team 
to  observe  the  presidential  election  in  Vietnam  in  October  1971;  48  of 
my  collea<riies,  including:  three  other  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
are  cosponsors  of  the  resolutions. 

"^^^lether  or  not  one  supports  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  one 
of  the  avowed  purposes  of  that  involvement  has  always  been  to  provide 
the  people  of  Vietnam  with  basic  freedoms,  including  the  freedom  to 
choose,  their  leaders  in  open  elections.  The  forthcoming-  elections 
should  in'ovide  a  fair  test  of  that  freedom,  and  I  feel  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
free  elections  are  an  actuality  in  Vietnam.  The  importance  of  these 
elections  is  ^vritten  in  the  blood  of  the  40,000  Americans  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  a  supposedly  free  Vietnam,  and  in  the  more  than 
$100  billion  we  have  expended  on  this  war. 
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Prior  to  the  last  presidential  election  in  Vietnam,  in  September  1967, 
I  proposed  that  Members  of  the  Congress  be  appointed  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam to  observe  the  election.  Ultimately  President  Johnson  accepted 
my  suggestion  and  appointed  an  observation  team,  but  he  did  so  at 
the  last  minute. 

Because  of  this  there  was  not  time  for  adequate  study  by  the  team 
members  during  the  preelection  period ;  and  because  all  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  team  were  made  by  the  President,  many  people  felt  the 
team  was  not  balanced  in  outlook.  I  myself,  therefore,  went  to  Viet- 
nam in  1967  as  an  independent  ol3sen'er.  On  the  basis  of  that  experi- 
ence I  propose  that  we  begin  now  to  prepare  for  a  nonpartisan  Ameri- 
can observation  team  to  be  present  prior  to  and  during  the  1971 
elections. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  resolution  the  study  team  to  go  to  Vietnam 
would  consist  of  15  members — -four  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  ap]3ointed  by  the  Speaker;  four  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  and  seven  other  public  officials  and/or  private 
citizens,  appointed  by  the  President. 

In  view  of  the  recommendations  of  many  interested  parties,  I  now 
propose  that  the  I'esolution  be  amended  to  reduce  the  number  of  presi- 
dential appointees  to  four,  in  order  to  provide  more  balanced  repre- 
sentation and  to  require  that  the  a))pointees  of  the  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  President,  respectively,  be  representative 
of  varying  viewpoints. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  would 
support  our  sending  a  commission  to  Vietnam  to  whitewash  the  elec- 
tions or  to  gather  evidence  to  support  any  preconceived  view.  If  an 
American  observation  team  is  to  be  effective  in  fostering  the  atmos- 
phere necessary  for  free  elections,  that  team  must  be  bipartisan  both 
in  terms  of  politics  and  in  terms  of  the  team  members'  positions  on 
our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Under  House  Concurrent  Resolution  192  the  study  team  would  be 
present  in  Vietnam  for  the  week  preceding  the  election  and  as  long 
thereafter  as  necessaiy  to  complete  its  investigations.  To  insure  ade- 
quate briefing  and  background  information  for  the  team  members 
when  they  arrive  in  Vietnam,  I  suggest  that  staff  members  leave  for 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  this 
provision  of  a  staff  for  the  observation  team  is  vitally  important,  for 
I  found  my  lack  of  staff  a  great  handicap  in  1967. 

In  addition,  there  have  already  been  indications  that  questionalile 
political  practices — including  misuse  of  U.S. -financed  surveys,  the 
linking  of  peace  candidates  with  Communists,  and  limitations  on  the 
number  of  candidates — are  already  occurrmg  in  the  campaign.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  have  a  right  to  learn  of  these  occur- 
rences directly  and  not  just  through  occasional  press  reports.  If  our 
observation  team  is  to  be  aware  of  these  practices  and  monitor  the 
elections  effectively,  the  persons  appointed  to  serve  as  staff  members 
must  go  to  Vietnam  and  begin  to  lay  the  groundwork  now. 

Following  their  return  to  the  United  States,  the  study  team  author- 
ized by  my  resolution  would  make  a  report  on  the  conduct  of  the 
election  to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  purposes  of  their  observation  and  report,  the  team  members  would 
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be  authorized  to  look  into  all  facets  of  the  election,  including — but  not 
limited  to — the  degree  of  citizen  participation,  procedures  for  deter- 
mining candidates'  and  voters"  eligiblity,  procedures  for  preventing 
election  irregularities  and  insuring  the  secrecy  of  balloting,  the  role 
of  the  media,  procedures  for  investigating  election  irregularities,  and 
validation  procedures. 

As  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  know.  Senator  Stevenson  and 
sevei'al  other  members  of  the  other  body  have  also  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  congressional  observation  of  the  Vietnamese 
elections.  While  that  resolution  differs  from  mine  in  some  particulars, 
I  do  not  feel  that  there  would  be  any  problem  in  working  out  the 
differences  during  a  House-Senate  conference  following  passage  of 
the  two  resolutions. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  have  repre- 
sentatives on  hand  to  observe  the  Vietnamese  elections,  as  we  did  in 
1967.  If  our  observation  team  is  to  achieve  its  purpose  of  being  more 
effective  than  the  1967  official  team,  and  more  effective  than  were  my 
own  individual  efforts,  the  team  members  and  staff  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  begin  briefings  soon.  I  thei-efore  hope  there  will  be  early 
action  on  this  resolution,  and  that  those  responsible  for  appointing 
the  team  members  will  do  so  at  an  early  date.  Both  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  deserve  a  more  thorough  job  of  observation 
and  reporting  than  was  possible  m  1967. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  my  feeling  that  the  observation  team 
must  be  dissociated  from  the  American  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  from 
administration  policy.  It  would  be  short-sighted  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  the  election  of  any  particular  candidate.  It  would  also  be 
contradictory  to  our  stated  commitment  to  free  elections. 

The  purpose  of  any  observation  team  observmg  the  Vietnamese 
elections,  whether  that  team  is  international  or  American  in  composi- 
tion, must  be  to  encourage  the  free  operation  of  the  will  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  not  to  perpetuate  any  regime  or  promote  any 
candidate. 

I  would,  therefore,  hope  that  the  administration  will  cease  its 
support  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regune  and  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  foster 
truly  free  elections  m  Vietnam. 

A  fairly  recent  development  has  been  the  passage  by  the  Vietnam 
Xational  Assembly  of  an  electoral  bill  requiring  each  presidential 
candidate  to  be  nominated  by  at  least  40  of  the  197  National  Assem- 
blymen or  100  of  the  country's  554  provincial  and  city  counselors. 

It  is  possible  that  as  a  result  of  this  law  there  will  be  only  one  can- 
didate on  the  ballot  in  October.  In  that  case,  the  people  of  Vietnam 
will  clearly  not  be  offered  a  free  choice.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  will  be  following  closely  the  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  Communists  to  the  North,  and  we  ma}'  find  that  we  have 
united  Vietnam  much  more  quickly,  and  much  more  closely,  than  we 
anticipated — but  under  the  umbrella  of  tyranny  instead  of  the  free- 
dom v.-e  have  been  fighting  to  defend. 

If  the  new  Vietnamese  election  law  is  pursued  to  its  logical  end 
and  there  is  only  one  candidate  this  fall,  then  I  recommend  that  we 
not  send  a  commission  to  observe  an  election  having  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. But  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  puss  the  resolution  I  have 
introduced  and  begin  now  to  make  preparations  to  send  an  observa- 
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tion  team.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  i^ressure  that  must  be  applied 
to  persuade  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  offer  the  people  a  truly 
free  choice  in  a  fair  election. 

We  must  work  to  assure  that  free  choice  which  is  demanded  by 
the  loss  of  40.000  young-  Americans  who  have  died  to  provide  free- 
dom and  more  than  300,000  of  our  people  maimed  in  Indochina. 

I  offer  for  the  record  a  letter  from  Gen.  Edward  G.  Lansdale,  retired 
as  major  o-eneral  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  1963.  He  is  retired  now,  he 
spent  1963  in  South  Vietnam.  He  also  spent  1954-56  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  Ambassador  Lodge  for  pacification  purposes. 

I  read  the  opening  paragraphs  of  General  Lansdale's  letter : 

Dear  Congressman  Wolff :  Tliank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  6.  the  copy  of 
your  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  192,  proposing  tliat  a  U.S.  study  team  observe  and 
analyze  the  October  1971  election  In  South  Viet  Nam,  and  your  Invitation  that  I 
comment.  The  commenting  will  be  a  genuine  pleasure. 

First  of  all,  congratulations  to  you  and  to  the  Congressmen  who  joined  you 
in  siionsoring  the  resolution !  It  is  heartening  to  know  that  there  are  Americans 
who  remain  alert  to  the  basic  issue  at  stake  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  who  recog- 
nize the  real  significance  of  what  the  1971  elections  will  mean  to  everyone  in- 
volved in  the  struggle.  The  measurement  you  propose  of  how  our  fundamental 
purpose  is  being  fulfilled  in  protecting  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  to  have  a  free 
choice  in  determining  their  future,  will  have  far  more  reality  to  it  than  do  other 
counts  of  enemy  dead  or  the  numbers  and  decibel  ratings  of  demonstrations  in 
the  streets  of  the  United  States.  Such  clear  thinking  deserves  a  cheer.  You  have 
mine! 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  letter  for  the  record. 

jMr.  Gallagher.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

Alexandria,  Va.,  May  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  "Wolff, 
Cmifp-ess  of  the  United  States, 
HrntKe  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolff  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  6  May,  the  copy  of 
your  resolution.  H.  Con.  Res.  192,  proposing  that  a  T".S.  study  team  observe  and 
analyze  the  October  1971  election  in  South  Viet  Nam,  and  your  invitation  that  I 
comment.  The  commenting  will  be  a  genuine  pleasure. 

First  of  all,  congratulations  to  yoii  and  to  the  Congressmen  who  joinetl  you  in 
sponsoring  the  resolution  !  It  is  heartening  to  know  that  there  are  Americans  who 
remain  alert  to  the  basic  issue  at  stake  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  who  recognize 
the  real  significance  of  what  the  1971  elections  will  mean  to  everyone  involved 
in  the  struggle.  The  measurement  you  propose,  of  how  our  fiuidamental  pur- 
pose is  being  fulfilled  in  protecting  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  to  hav(>  a  free 
choice  in  determining  their  fiiture,  will  have  far  more  reality  to  it  than  do  other 
measurements  being  used  in  the  war,  such  as  body  counts  of  enemy  dead  or  the 
numbers  and  decibel  ratings  of  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  the  United  States. 
Such  clear  thinking  deserves  a  cheei'.  You  have  mine  ! 

There  are  several  elements  pertinent  to  U.S.  interest  in  the  V^ietnamese  elec- 
tions which  weren't  mentioned  in  your  introductory  remarks  or  the  resolution.  I 
call  them  to  your  attention  for  serious  consideration,  not  only  in  the  wording  of 
the  resolution  but  also  in  the  implementation  by  the  U.S.  stud.v  team.  These  ele- 
ments are:  enemy  attempts  by  military  and  terrorist  forces  to  disrupt  the  elec- 
toral process,  the  extent  of  non-i>artisan  encouragement  and  help  by  the  United 
States  in  assuring  a  free  election,  the  importance  of  Lower  House  and  village 
elections  as  well  as  the  October  Presidential  race,  an  awareness  of  the  newness  of 
electoral  procedures  to  Vietnamese  who  will  stake  their  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  on  the  outcome,  and  an  acknowledgement  that  other  nations  have 
joined  with  us  in  South  Viet  Nam  for  the  same  purpose  as  we. 

Enemy  disruption.  Your  resolution  notes  that  the  avowed  pvirpose  of  United 
States  involvement  in  Viet  Nam  is  to  provide  the  people  with  freedom  of  choice. 
That  means  that  we  Americans  are  willing  to  place  our  trust  in  the  decisions  of 
the   Vietnamese,    made   via   secret  balloting   in   this  year's    elections   in   their 
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country.  Oiu-  trust  in  the  people  is  the  opposite  of  the  practices  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy  in  Viet  Nam.  Since  tliis  conflict  between  trust  and  distrust  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  is  taking  place  on  a  battleground,  ir  can  be  expected  that  the 
Communists  will  make  use  of  military  force  and  terror  to  disrupt  and  discredit 
an  electoral  procedure  which  permits  the  citizenry  to  freely  create  a  govern- 
ment of.  by,  and  for  the  people. 

In  saying  that  the  Communist  enemy  distrusts  the  people,  I  am  not  resorting  to 
idle  rhetoric.  Elections  were  held  in  Communist  North  Viet  Xam  on  11  April  1971 
for  member.?.hip  in  Hanoi's  National  Assembly.  It  v.'as  the  first  election  held  in 
North  Viet  Nam  since  1964,  the  year  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  decided  to  send  North 
Vietnamese  troops  into  South  Viet  Nam.  Unlike  elections  known  to  us  or  to 
other  free  people,  including  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  people  of  North  Viet 
Nam  were  given  no  real  choice. 

Out  of  some  500  candidates  for  the  450  seats  in  Hanoi's  Assembly,  all  but  4  or 
5  candidates  were  hand-picked  Communist  Party  members,  subject  to  the  iron 
discipline  of  that  Party.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  the  "people's  choice"  actually  was 
made  by  an  elite  behind  closed  doors  in  Hanoi.  Even  so,  this  elite  took  no  chances 
with  the  people.  According  to  the  reports  of  observers.  Nox-th  Vietnamese  voters 
were  confronted  by  police  and  other  officials  at  the  polling  places,  handed  ballots 
by  the  police,  who  then  observed  which  ballot  each  voter  cast.  In  a  police  state, 
with  its  savage  reprisals  against  individuals,  this  open  procedure  made  the 
electorate  merely  a  rubber  stamp.  Surely  such  patent  rigging  of  an  election  is 
plain  and  current  evidence  of  distrust  of  the  people  by  an  elite  which  is  attempt- 
ing a  conquest  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  Communist  Leadership  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  in  South  Viet 
Nam  claims  to  speak  for  "the  people".  Yet.  they  are  self-appointed  spokesmen, 
not  even  bothering  with  any  pretense  of  elections.  It  seems  logical  to  conclude 
that  the.se  Southern  leaders  also  fear  to  put  their  trn.st  in  being  chosen  by  the 
people  through  a  secret  ballot,  particularly  since  they  have  lesser  means  to 
enforce  their  will. 

So.  given  the  presence  in  South  Viet  Nam  of  an  enemy  opposed  to  letting  the 
people  have  a  free  choice,  any  honest  ol)servation  and  reporting  of  an  election 
there  must  pay  due  attention  to  that  enemy's  disruptive  actions.  Your  proposed 
U.S.  study  team  should  be  charged  with  getting  the  facts  about  Conununist 
attem.pts  at  disruption — the  propaganda  campaigns  to  discredit  the  elections,  the 
acts  of  terror  to  spoil  the  proceedings — and  exi:)Osing  them  fully  in  subsequent 
reporting.  Such  exposure  will  help  put  the  Vietnamese  elections  into  truer 
perspective. 

I  emphasize  this  need  to  give  proper  heed  to  the  enemy  mostly  because  I 
realize  that  we  Americans  are  all  too  human.  VTe  take  the  easy  route  of  srather- 
ing  information  readily  available  to  us  from  our  friends  among  the  Vietnamese, 
including  the  scandals  they  tell  about  each  other.  It  is  harder  work  finding  out 
about  Communist  coercion,  since  some  of  it  is  done  so  secretively.  However,  if 
we  recognize  the  importance  of  the  1971  elections  in  South  Viet  Nam  to  the 
future  of  that  country  and  to  U.S.  involvement  there,  then  it  is  worth  putting  in 
extra  work  to  add  facts  about  enemy  actions  to  give  a  properly  balanced  report 
of  what  happens  when  the  Vietn-'iuese  practice  self-determination. 

U.S.  role.  Although  I  am  among  those  who  lielieve  strongly  that  the  United 
States  should  show  no  favoritism  for  individual  candidates  or  political  groups  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  I  am  equally  a  strong  believer  that  the  United  States  should 
openly  encourage  and  help  the  free  electoral  process  there.  Given  our  primary 
purposes  for  being  in  South  Viet  Nam.  it  would  be  mean  folly  if  we  were  to  r^^m  lin 
mute  and  unhelpful  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Vietnamees  were  putting  int» 
practice  one  of  our  most  cherished  precepts. 

There  are  American  civilians  and  military  men  stationed  in  every  district  of 
every  province  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Each  has  some  influence  with  the  Vietnamese 
locally.  Thus,  the  T'.S.  Mission  in  Viet  Nam  should  instrxict  all  Americans  in  con- 
tact with  the  'N'ietnamese  to  promote  the  concept  of  a  free  election  and  to  furnish 
available  U.S.  help  to  that  end — on  a  non-partisan  basis.  It  is  very  much  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  that  Vietnamese  citizens  get  a  full  exposuve 
to  the  issues  at  stake  and  have  ample  opportunity  to  make  their  decisions  at  the 
polls,  secretly,  safety.  When  we  see  some  fniition  in  Viet  Nam  of  our  principled 
lieliefs.  then  we  will  start  finding  some  meaning  in  the  sacrifices  we  have  made 
there.  Our  national  conscience  needs  this. 

It  also  is  very  much  in  the  best  intei-ests  of  South  Viet  Nam  that  this  be  done. 
Whomever  is  elected  is  going  to  need  to  know,  for  sure,  that  he  carries  the  honest 
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mandate  of  the  people.  Tt  will  give  him  a  solid  foundation  for  iiis  decisions  and 
pei-forniance  in  the  months  ahead,  perhaps  making  a  vital  difference  in  the  trend 
of  Viet  Nam's  history  and  even  that  of  the  world's. 

What  help  can  the  Americans  give  other  than  speaking  np  plainly  about  free 
elections?  Well.  South  Viet  Nam  is  a  battleground,  with  an  active  enemy  threaten- 
ing the  free  movement  of  candidates,  the  citizenry,  election  materials,  and  ballots. 
American  military  men  can  assist  the  Vietnamese  in  the  physical  protection  of 
electoral  procedures  from  the  armed  enemy.  Americans  can  help  transport  candi- 
dates on  an  equal  basis,  as  well  as  ballots  and  other  election  materials  to  areas 
where  transport  is  hazardous  or  otherwise  unavailable  from  Vietnamese  re- 
sources. Such  ohysieal  help  by  Aniericans  is  worthy  of  at  least  as  high  a  status 
as  the  U.S.  help  given  to  recent  Vietnamese  operations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  presence  of  a  U.S.  Congressional  study  team  might  inhibit  the  U.S.  Mission 
and  U.S.  personnel  on  the  ground  from  giving  full  expression  to  helping  the 
Vietnamese  exercise  their  free  electoral  rights — unless  the  U.S.  Congressional 
study  team  takes  positive  steps  to  assure  the  U.S.  Mission  and  Americans  in 
Viet  Nam  that  it  wants  such  U.S.  help  given  actively  and  generou.sly.  Ideally, 
-your  resolution  should  include  some  statement  aboxit  this.  At  the  least,  instruc- 
tions towards  this  end  should  be  given  to  the  U.S.  study  team. 

Other  1911  elections.  Tour  resolution  mentions  only  the  October  1971  election 
as  the  subject  for  U.S.  observation  and  analysis.  However,  there  are  other  elec- 
tions taking  place  in  South  Viet  Nam  this  year  deserving  a  similar  attention 
bv  Amcicrns.  One  of  them  might  even  prove  to  be  of  more  interest  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  Octol>er  election,  of  course,  is  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  In 
August  1971,  it  is  expected  that  South  Viet  Nam  will  hold  elections  for  seats  in 
'the  Lower  House.  These  Lower  House  Representatives  are  the  only  members  of 
Saigon's  National  Assembly  who  have  definite  constituencies,  since  each  is  elected 
to  re]>resent  a  single  district.  In  contrast,  the  Senators  in  South  Viet  Nam's  Upper 
Hou'ie  are  elected  from  the  nation  at-large.  as  is  the  President.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  Lower  House  elections  do  more. to  generate  political  parties  and  in- 
stitutions in  South  Viet  Nam  than  any  other  single  event.  Thus,  if  one  wants  to 
get  a  real  feeling  for  the  growth  and  trend  of  political  self-determination  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  the  Lower  House  elections  offer  much  of  real  significance  and 
are  worth  the  study. 

Elections  also  are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  1.000  villa.ges  of  South  Viet  Nam, 
starting  this  month  and  continuing  through  the  summer.  The  elections  are  for 
village  officials  and  are  held  on  Sundays.  They  take  place  progressively,  one 
group  of  villages  this  Sunday,  another  group  the  following  Sunday,  and  so  on, 
to  permit  electoi-al  equipment  and  certifying  inspectors  to  be  moved  from  village 
to  village  to  assure  the  sanctity  of  the  balloting.  It  talies  some  time  to  cover  the 
entire  country. 

It  is  in  these  village  elections  that  the  rice-roots  reality  of  the  Vietnamese  po- 
litical scene  comes  right  up  to  the  surface.  Many  of  the  candidates  for  village 
office  f-^el  that  they  are  putting  their  lives  at  stake,  since  it  is  the  murder,  kid- 
napping, and  torture  of  these  village  officials  that  swell  the  long  list  of  crime.s- 
by-proseription  committed  by  the  Communist  enemy.  The  number  of  candidates 
and  their  quality  make  a  meaningful  index  of  how  the  Vietnamese  people  on  the 
actual  battleground  truly  assess  their  future. 

T  don't  know  the  problem  of  timing  that  you  face  in  getting  your  resolution 
through  the  U.S.  Congress  and  its  implementation  organized  correctly.  I  trust 
that  this  can  be  done  in  time  to  permit  observation  of  the  Lower  House  election 
in  August  and  at  least  part  of  the  village  elections.  If  so,  I  would  urge  that  the 
scope  of  your  resolution  be  expanded  to  include  these  other  elections.  In  any 
event,  it  would  be  of  value  to  task  the  U.S.  study  team  with  obtaining  some  find- 
ings on  these  other  elections,  even  if  the  team  cannot  get  to  Viet  Nam  until  the 
October  elections.  While  they  are  at  it,  I  recommend  that  the  U.S.  study  team 
include  a  finding  on  the  current  status  of  Colonel  Tran-ngoc-Chau.  the  member 
of  the  Lower  House  who  was  imprisoned  for  expressing  opposition  to  some  of 
the  Vietnamese  government's  practices  and  for  consorting  with  his  brother,  a 
Communist,  while  keeping  Americans  informed  of  these  latter  dealings.  His 
arrest  and  trial  were  judged  to  be  unconstitutional  by  Viet  Nam's  Supreme 
Court,  yet  he  is  held  today  in  Chi  Hoa  Prison.  His  case  is  hardly  a  bright  and 
jshining  example  to  beckon  others  to  become  candidates  for  the  Lower  House. 
l^ewnei^s.  It  took  Americans  in  the  midst  of  a  war  and  its  aftermath  from  July 
1776  until  March  1789,  13  years,  to  start  a  nation,  to  form  a  Constitutional  gov- 
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us  ever  since  to  learn  how  to  live  with  it  and  to  make  it  more  or  less  serve  our 
needs  as  citizens.  The  present  form  of  Vietnamese  Constitutional  government  got 
its  start  in  1967,  just  4  years  ago.  There  is  much  in  learning  how  to  make  it  work 
well  and  beneficially  that  the  Vietnamese  are  still  learning- — just  as  we  had  to  do. 

So.  it  is  with  a  bit  of  a  shudder  that  I  contemplate  the  sending  of  one  more 
study  team  to  Viet  Nam — if  that  study  team  is  made  up  of  Americans  who  expect 
the  Vietnamese  to  do  things  even  more  perfectly  than  we  do  at  home  and  who 
become  irritated,  impatient,  and  unduly  critical  when  this  doesn't  happen.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  successive  waves  of  eager,  take-charge-type,  do-it-now 
Americans  have  come  close  to  flattening  and  numbing  our  Vietnamese  friends. 
They  may  have  meant  well,  but  they  were  lacking  in  compassion  in  a  very  real 
sense — and  compassion  is  the  sine  qua  ncn  in  our  system  of  politics,  a  system  that 
the  Vietnamese  are  trying  to  adopt  to  their  own  ways. 

I  enter  a  plea  that  definite  care  be  taken  with  the  selection  of  the  members  of 
the  proposed  U.S.  team  and  with  the  staff  to  weight  it  in  favor  of  compassion — 
so  that  some  empathy  will  show  through  in  the  team's  dealings  with  people  in 
South  Viet  Nam  and  in  their  reports  of  their  findings.  This  will  have  a  most  con- 
structive effect  on  the  Vietnamese,  who  are  still  finding  their  way  in  i^erfecting: 
representative  government  and  who  would  welcome  friendly  Americans  witlM 
whom  they  could  afford  to  he  candid  about  their  problems,  and  also  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  team's  findings  by  helping  it  come  closer  to  rhe  truth  of  the  state 
of  political  affairs  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

As  a  help  toward  acquiring  some  empathy  for  the  Vietnamese,  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  U.S.  study  team  might  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  sort  of  Hell  on  earth 
in  which  practically  every  Vietnamese  with  whom  they  will  deal  has  had  to  exist 
for  all  of  his  mature  life.  Thei'e  has  been  war  in  Viet  Nam  as  an  almost  daily 
fare  for  30  years !  It  started  when  Japanese  troops  appeared  in  1941  and  various 
maquis  were  formed  to  start  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  French,  against  the 
Japanese,  or  against  both.  Tliere  was  an  armed  overthrow  of  the  ^'ichy  French 
colonial  government.  Then  the  entry  of  British  and  Chinese  troops.  Then  came 
the  long  and  bloody  Franco-Viet  Minh  War.  Now  it's  another  long,  savage  war. 
In  30  years,  think  of  the  destruction  of  the  promising  men  who  could  make  a 
political  system  work,  the  tearing  up  of  the  country's  social  fabric,  its  very  ethos, 
along  with  the  wreckage  of  its  artifacts,  public  works,  and  economy.  It  has  taken 
a  tough  and  courageous  people  to  come  through  that  Hell  and  now  begin  again  to 
construct  a  political  system  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  while  a  war  is  still  ravaging 
tlipir  country. 

Please  keep  the  self-righteous  folks  off  your  proposed  U.S.  study  team,  if  hu- 
manly possible  I  We  are  capable  of  absorbing  their  ways  here  at  home.  They  make 
lousy  export  items  for  the  U.S. 

Allies.  The  Australians,  New  Zealanders.  Koreans.  Filipinos,  and  Thai  thought 
enough  of  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  United  States  in  protecting  the  Vietnamese 
right  to  have  freedom  of  choice  that  they  sent  troops  to  serve  alongside  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  Americans.  Such  a  pledge  gives  them  a  very  special  and 
precious  stake  in  what  happens  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Their  action  is  deserving  of 
reco.gnition,  one  of  higher  merit  than  what  we  give  to  nations  who  pay  Up 
sei-vice  to  the  ideals  that  brought  us  into  the  conflict,  but  who  have  been  content 
to  stay  on  the  sidelines  and  he  sharply,  bitterly  critical  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  conducted  ourselves  during  this  cruel  passage  of  history. 

Your  resolution  could  give  some  recognition  of  the  stake  of  these  allies.  I 
suggest  something  along  these  lines :  "The  U.S.  study  team  will  extend  friendly 
cooperation  to  any  similar  group  formed  by  the  elected  legislature  and  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  that  joined  the  Ignited  States  in  sending  troops  to  South  Viet 
Nam  to  preserve  the  right  of  self-determination  by  the  Vietnamese  people"'. 

Copies  of  your  resolution,  sent  to  the  proper  parties  in  these  countries,  might 
not  only  surprise  them  happily  over  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Americans,  but 
might  even  prompt  them  into  forming  a  study  team  of  their  own  and  sending 
it  to  South  Viet  Nam  to  work  alongside  yours.  It  would  be  a  grand  contrast  to 
some  of  the  abuse  that  has  come  their  way  from  Washington. 

When  I  stiirted  this  letter  to  you  yesterday.  10  May,  I  had  no  intent  of  saying 
so  much  to  you.  The  evident  sincerity  with  which  you  made  your  proposal  and 
its  importance  caused  me  to  add  details  which  I  hope  vrill  be  of  help  to  you.  As 
a  citizen,  I  want  you  to  succeed  in  getting  your  resolution  passed  into  active 
being  and  then  be  implemented  in  the  fair  and  full  manner  that  we  Americans 
need  so  desperately  these  days. 
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With  every  good  wish  for  your  success  in  this  grand  and  meaningful 
undertaking. 

Sincerely, 

M/Gen.  E.  G.  Lansdale, 

U.S.A.F.  Ret. 

Mr.  Woi.rr.  I  also  ask  you  to  include  the  statement  of  W.  Averell 
Hari'iman.  He  said: 

I  urge  this  committee  to  support  legislation  by  tlie  Congress:  (1)  to  use  its 
power  over  the  purse  to  compel  a  responsible  withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  from 
Vietnam,  preferably  l)y  tlie  end  of  this  year;  and  (2)  to  send  a  mission  to  observe 
the  forthcoming  South  Vietnam  elections  and  to  report  on  whetlier  the  South 
Vietnamese  are,  in  fact,  being  given  an  opportunity  to  freely  determine  their 
own  future. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wolff,  for  your  very 
interesting  presentation. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Morgan. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  questions. 
I  just  dropjied  by  to  see  what  progress  the  subcommittee  was  making 
with  these  resolutions. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  distinguished  meml^er 
of  this  committee,  has  been  in  contact  with  me  almost  daily  in  behalf 
of  this  resolution.  I  know  of  his  great  interest  dating  back  to  1967 
at  least,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  on  his  own  when  the 
last  elections  were  held. 

T  want  to  assure  the  i^jentleman  that  his  resolution  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  We  have  a  report  from  the  Department  and  I  feel  that  what- 
ever action  this  subconmiittee  may  take  on  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion, it  will  receive  sympathetic  consideration  when  it  comes  before 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  I  have  the  message,  Mr.  Chairman. 

However.  JMr.  Wolff,  obviously  this  is  a  worthwhile  resolution. 
However,  I  find  sometimes  that  this  sort  of  thinking  conflicts  with 
the  basic  purpose  of  disengaging  in  Vietnam;  for  instance,  someone 
sent  me  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  that  aj^peared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday. 

You  can  do  something  for  Vietnam  by  enclosing  a  contribution  to  the  Viet- 
nam Election  Project  Coordinator. 

I  find  it  very  curious  that  among  other  things  that  the  ideas  are 
set  down,  there  is  a  question  here : 

You  can  help,  write  or  wire  your  Senators  and  Congressmen,  as]-:  them  to 
support  legishition  that  prohibits  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam's  elections. 

And  the  other  thing  is  to  help  the  election  project  })y  getting  in- 
volved, so  teams  such  as  your  resolution  advocates,  are  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. They  ask  to  "continue  our  efforts,  and  also  send  your  contribu- 
tion to  Jceei)  this  good  work  going." 

Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Chairman,  how  could  such  a  team  possibly  avoid 
being  reo-arded  as  interfering  in  the  election  process  in  Vietnam  ?  Does 
it  not  demonstrate  the  arrogance  on  our  part  that  originally  stirred  up 
all  the  trouble?  We  thouglit  ]Mr.  Diem  was  not  a  very  o-ood  fellow  and 
we  started  interfering  at  that  point.  Would  not  j\Ir.  Thieu,  should  he 
emerge  as  a  ^-ictor,  be  in  even  a  more  difficult  position  to  continue 
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stability  in  Saigon  if  the  election  project  observers  went  about  Amer- 
ica criticizing  his  election  ^ 

Assuming  that  will  be  answered  very  intelligently  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  then  would  ask  this :  How  will  this  help  bring  American  fight- 
ing forces  home,  somethmg  we  are  all  united  m,  which  is  the  rxiost 
significant  task  confronting  this  Congress'^  This  is  niuch  more  impor- 
tant than  creating  Jeffersonian-type  democracy  in  Saigon. 

Mr.  WoLFr.  This  ad  supports  the  Stevenson  resolution  in  the  Sen- 
ate, if  you  will  look  to  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes ;  it  does,  but  I  see  you  do  also. 

]Mr.  Wolff.  I  have  supported  the  Stevenson  resolution  but  it  is  not 
my  resolution  which  differs  vastly.  The  important  element  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  Stevenson  resolution  addresses  itself  to  our  participation 
in  the  Vietnamese  elections,  my  resolution  addresses  itself  to  the  entire 
electoral  process  in  Vietnam. 

The  veiy  basis  of  our  coimnitment  in  Vietnam  was  to  seek  the  free 
exercise  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  might  say  this  to  my  beloved  colleague :  If  that 
were  the  purpose  of  our  being  in  Vietnam,  to  me  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose now.  The  purpose  is  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

^Ir.  Wolff.  What  is  the  purpose  now  ?  Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  To  get  out  of  Vietnam.  To  get  our  soldiers  and  our 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  is  the  chief  purpose  of  our  policy  now,  what- 
e^'er  the  reasons  were  that  allowed  us  to  engage  in  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place. 

I  find  your  resolution  in  conflict  with  that. 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  haixlly  is  in  conflict  because  of  the  stated  fact  that  we 
will  maintain  a  residual  force  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been  concluded  that 
we  would  maintain  a  residual  force  m  Vietnam  on  an  open-end  basis. 
The  President  has  not  indicated  that  we  are  going  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam. 

All  that  has  been  said  is  the  fact  that  our  combat  forces  are  going 
to  leave  Vietnam  and  the  support  force  will  remain. 

The  second  point  that  I  think  is  very  important  is  the  fact  that  I 
don't  think  we  could  have  sacrificed  as  many  lives  as  we  have  in  sup- 
port of  a  basic  principle  and  just  totally  disregard  that  principle.  I 
agree  with  you  that  our  purposes  should  be  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and 
I  have  supported  every  effort,  that  is  responsible,  in  order  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  However,  I  think  we  do  have  a  very  high  purpose  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  free  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  people  is  achieved. 

If  the  people  are  not  able  to  express  their  free  will  in  a  free  elec- 
tion— then  we  do  not  belong  in  Vietnam  at  ail  and  we  should  back 
boats  up  to  the  shore,  if  v,e  possibly  could,  and  load  the  boats. 

Air.  Gallagher.  Precisely  what  I  advocated  when  these  arguments 
were  made  against  Mr.  Diem.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  that  illusive  prin- 
ciple that  became  the  basis  of  our  escalation  in  Vietnam.  We  are  now 
searching  for  the  real  ])riority :  an  orderly  democratic  ])rocess  in 
Vietnam,  truly  representative  of  the  people,  if  that  is  possible,  or  the 
reduction  of  the  American  profile  in  Vietnam. 

^Ir.  Wolff.  Do  you  not  feel  that  if  we  pro\ide  foi-  the  free  exercise 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  that  we  have  accomplished  our  mission '. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  our  mission.  I  think  now,  for 
instance,  no  matter  how  difficult  were  the  times  when  Diem,  IMadame 
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Nhu,  and  'Sir.  Xhu  were  there,  that  many  of  our  friends  in.  the  ADA, 
for  instance,  would  give  a  political  endorsement  to  Madam  Nhu  if  she 
went  back  and  we  left. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Do  I  understand  the  chairman,  then,  to  say  that  he 
supports  the  idea  that  we  should  have  immediate  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Xo  ;  you  don't  understand  the  chairman  to  say  that. 
You  understand  the  chairman  to  say  that  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  it  is  our  duty  to  unite  Vietnam  by  a  truly  democratic  process,  as 
your  statement  advocates,  and  how  this  can  be  done  while  we  attempt 
to  disengage  the  American  forces  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  find  the  elections  are  not  totally  honest  or  totally  free,  what 
can  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  don't  have  totally  honest  elections  liere  in  our  own 
country  sometimes,  you  know,  Mi'.  Chainnan. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  why  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  unpose 
that  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  think  you  have  indicated  that  we  should  not  impose 
ourselves  upon  the  Vietnamese  and  yet  we  still  have  about  280,000  men 
in  Vietnam  today.  I  think  that  one  of  the  points  that  I,  and  many 
people,  have  macte  for  many  years  is  the  fact  that  a  political  solution 
IS  the  only  solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam. 

If  we  had  attempted  a  military  solution  at  the  time  a  military 
solution  was  possible,  then  perhaps  we  would  have  a  different  result 
today.  But  it  is  no  longer  possible  and  therefore  the  only  possibility 
that  we  do  have  is  truly  a  political  solution  and  I  am  attempting  to 
help  find  a  political  solution. 

Mr.  Galt^gher.  Thank  you.  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thought  for  a  moment  there  we  were  going  to  get  a  revelation  from 
the  hustings  on  this  issue,  but  that  perhaps  has  to  wait  for  another 

Mr.  Wolff,  are  you  suggesting  that  if  somehow  the  elections  in  South 
Vietnam  are  not  fair  or  are  somehow  rigged,  that  you  would  prolong 
our  presence  in  South  Vietnam  until  thev  straightened  themselves 
out? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Oh,  to  the  contrary.  Xo,  I  would  say  we  do  not  belong 
there  at  all  if  they  do  not  permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  would  say  we  should  summarily  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  at 
the  first  possible  date  we  should  get  out  of  there,  if  the  elections  are  not 
free.  We  don't  belong  there  at  all  if  they  are  not  free. 

Whether  or  not  we  belong  there  today  is  questionable,  but  certainly 
we  don't  belong  there  at  all  if  the  people's  will  is  thwarted. 

Mr.  dtj  Pont.  Yet  we  went  there  originally  at  a  time  when  I  wasn't 
in  the  Congress  then  and  didn't  have  the  information  actually  until 
last  Monday  that  I  have  today,  but  it  had  been  my  impression  that 
political  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  were  considerably  worse  in  1964 
and  1965  than  they  are  today. 

]Mr.  Wolff.  It  doesn't  say  the  decisions  we  made  in  1964  or  1965 
were  the  rinht  decisions. 

Mr.  DTT  Pont.  Maybe  that  is  true,  but  I  gather  that  some  Members  of 
Congress  anyhow  felt  that  we  were  moving  in  the  right  direction  then. 
Today  we  are  insisting  on  free  elections.  Back  in  the  beginning,  no- 
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body  seemed  to  care  much  about  free  elections,  and  we  were  pursuing 
a  policy  in  a  government  that  was  much  tougher  then  than  it  is  now 
in  terms  of  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  Wolff,  I  think  those  people  you  referred  to,  under  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's term  of  office,  indicated  that  free  elections  should  not  be  held, 
that  elections  should  not  be  held. 

Mr.  Du  PoxT.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

IMr.  Wolff,  to  get  off  on  another  subject  for  a  moment,  your  particu- 
lar interest  in  having  started  off  the  day  with  quotations  on  your  be- 
half, I  feel  that  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  return  the  favor,  and  I  have  some 
quotations  here  about  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  being  unaccepta- 
ble. It  would  mean  rejecting  the  plea  of  the  Vietnamese  to  help  them 
maintain  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  was  my  quote. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  That  is  my  point,  February  10,  1965,  and  you  are  one 
of  the  people  who  is  kind  of  fascinating  to  me  because  you  seem  to  have 
come  180  degrees  on  this  issue.  You  started  out  very  much  on  the 
hawkish  side,  and  I  am  not  sure  just  where  you  are  today,  but  some- 
where other  than  there. 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  you  would  read  the  full  statement 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  did. 

]Mr.  Wolff.  You  Avould  also  find  in  that  full  statement,  not  quoting 
out  of  context,  a  recommendation  that  we  attempt  to  find  a  political 
solution — the  only  solution.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  quote,  since 
I  did  make  it  back  in  1965,  some  6  years  ago.  Reading  the  full  state- 
ment, you  will  find  that  I  did  recommend  that  a  political  solution  was 
the  only  solution  that  I  felt  could  solve  the  j^roblem  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  You  ran  through  a  number  of  things  and  rejected  them 
and  so  forth,  and  the  purpose  of  reciting  it  is  not  to  quote  out  of  con- 
text or  try  to  confuse  your  words,  but  you  seemed  to  have  the  feeling 
in  the  beginning  that  Vietnam  was  worth  saving. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  still  feel  that  Vietnam  is  worth  saving,  but  I  question 
the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  it. 

]\Ir.  DU  Pont.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  feeling  that  the  priee  has 
l)een  paid  ?  What  I  am  after  is  your  thinking  process  in  having  changed 
from  one  to  the  other. 

]Mr.  Wolff.  I  feel  the  price  has  been  paid  and  paid  manv  tunes  over 
with  more  than  40,000  killed  and  350,000  wounded— plus  $120  bil- 
lion. I  think  we  have  lon^  since  passed  the  point  where  if  there  is 
fighting  to  be  done,  the  Vietnamese  should  be  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  and  do  their  own  fighting;  I  think  they  should  be  the  ones  to  be 
doing  it  and  not  us. 

I  do  not  reject  the  idea  of  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  I 
have  said  this  all  along.  I  have  supported  the  Nixon  doctrine.  I  still 
support  this  in  other  areas  of  Asia,  but  I  suj^poit  the  doctrine  in  its 
full  intent — that  we  are  to  help  people  who  will  help  themselves — and 
I  reject  the  idea  that  the  Vietnamese  have  done  verj^  much  to  help 
themselves. 

3Ir.  DU  Pont.  To  ask  you  finally  the  same  question  I  asked  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  point  because  there  are 
some  who  not  only  want  our  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  to  be 
complete  militarily,  but  they  also  want  an  economic  withdrawal,  just 
a  complete  severing  of  the  ties,  and  I  personally  happen  to  feel  that 
is  very  wrong. 
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But  as  T  asked  Mr.  Eosentlial,  do  yon  feel  that  after  our  combat 
ti-oops  are  out,  that  we  should  continue  military  aid  and  economic  aid 
to  Sonth  Vietnam,  re^^ardless  of  what  refjime  mio-ht  be  in  power? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  think  we  certainly  have  to  assess  what  Vietnam  has 
received  already.  In  1070,  in  addition  to  all  other  aid,  $2.8  billion 
worth  of  equipment  went  to  Vietnam  in  the  way  of  transfer  of  eqnip- 
ment.  In  1971,  ?^2.7  billion  worth  of  equipment  is  to  g'o  in  the  way  of 
transfer  of  equipment.  During  onr  full  committee  hearings,  it  was  de- 
veloped that  we  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  excess  or  surplus  equip- 
ment that  has  already  been  transferred  to  them— given  to  them  over 
and  above  our  regular  military  assistance. 

I  think  if  they  get  ^^ery  much  more,  Vietnam  is  going  to  sink  beneath 
the  sea  from  the  weight  of  equipment  that  we  have  given  them,  I  think 
in  certain  aspects  they  probalily  do  need  a  certain  amount  of  addi- 
tional military  assistance.  I  would  render  this  to  them  if  they  felt  they 
needed  it  and  put  it  to  good  use  instead  of  selling  it  on  the  black  mar- 
ket. I  am  not  for  cutting  our  ties  to  South  Vietnam  unless  they  do  not 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  then  I  would 
definitely  cut  my  ties. 

If  they  do  not  pro^^ide  the  opportunity  for  people  to  determine 
their  own  future,  then  I  would  not  support  them. 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  Thank  you,  INIr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Gallaotter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wolff,  for  giving  us 
your  presentation  and  your  views. 

Our  next  witness  today  will  be  John  Dow  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Dow  is  one  of  those  who  has  long  been  dubious  of  American  policy 
in  Indochina,  lie  is  the  prime  author  of  one  of  the  many  bills  before 
this  subcommittee.  The  bill,  H.K.  8055,  calls  for  immediate  cease-fire 
to  begin  our  withdrawal. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  IMr.  Dow  at  this  point. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Dow,  that  the  Chair  apologizes  for  keeping  you 
waiting  and  thanks  you  for  your  patience.  Perhaps  something  your 
colleagues  have  learned  from  you  in  the  5  years  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  know  you,  is  that  your  position  has  been  consistent.  You 
have  been  one  of  those  who  has  consist<^iitly  pointed  out  we  should 
not  be  in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  very  pleased  today  to  listen  to  your 
thoughts. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  DOW,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

]\Ir.  Dow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  kind  words. 

Since  I  do  have  a  different  view  of  the  Vietnam  situation  from 
most  of  the  others.  I  had  hoped  that  more  of  your  subcommittee  would 
be  here  when  I  was  testifsnng  and  that  is  why  I  waited  and  I  would 
make  an  appeal  to  you  that  you  might  allow  me  to  testify  at  the  begin- 
ning tomorrow.  I  don't  laiow  that  I  want  to  wait  all  afternoon  again 
tomorrow. 

INfr.  Gallagher.  I  would  say  this.  INIr.  Dow.  If  you  would  rather 
do  that,  the  Chair  can  assure  you  that  you  will  be  the  first  witness 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Dow.  That  will  be  splendid,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman, 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  mucli.  We  will  do  that  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Our  next  witness  is  Congressman  Sonny  INIontgomery,  Democrat  of 
Mississippi.  jMr.  Montgomery  led  a  special  House  of  llepresentatives 
study  of  Vietnam,  and  he  lias  been  to  Vietnam  several  times.  He  is 
extremely  knowledgeable  of  that  area  and  on  the  matters  of  con- 
cern before  the  subcommittee  this  afternoon. 

We  greatly  appreciate  hearing  your  testimony,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
and  we  apologize  for  tlie  delay. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  G.  V.  MOUTGOMEEY,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

]Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members  of 
this  subcommittee. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  per- 
sonal views  on  the  current  situation  in  Indochina.  Since  I  realize  you 
and  the  subcommittee  members  are  pressed  for  time  due  to  the  impor- 
tance of  these  hearings,  I  will  keep  my  remarks  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  am  certainly  no  expert  on  Southeast  Asia,  but  I  have  tried  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world  by  mak- 
ing five  trips  there  for  a  persomial  firsthand  inspection  during  the 
recess. 

I  feel  the  inspection  trips — more  numerous  than  for  any  other  ^Mem- 
ber  of  Congress — have  provided  me  with  some  insights  that  might  not 
be  available  to  all  my  colleagues. 

My  public  i)o;-ition  since  Janr.ary  1969,  has  been  for  a  phased  troop 
withdrawal.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  was  among  the  first  to  suggest  that 
we  should  reduce  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  because  the  South 
Vietnamese  needed  to  shoulder  more  of  the  responsibility.  I  felt  then 
as  I  do  now  that  Vietnamization  is  working. 

I  would  be  quick  to  point  out  that  I  have  never  favored  and  do  not 
faA'or  the  announcement  of  a  withdravcal  timetable.  I  do  not  believe 
making  public  a  date  certain  for  troop  withdrawal  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation  from  the  standpoint  of  securing  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  or  from  the  standpoint  of  military  strategy'  to  protect 
those  troops  which  will  be  the  last  to  leave. 

Xor  do  I  believe  a  date  certain  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  those 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  who  are  struggling  to  maintain  free  and 
democratic  governments  through  self-determination. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  most  important  benefit  of  my  trips  ha?  lieen 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
my  first  trip  in  December  1967.  I  have  been  in  South  Vietnam  for 
the  last  four  Christmasses  and  I  would  point  out  tliat  being  with  our 
troops  in  Vietn^am  is  of  tremendous  benefit. 

The  most  encouraging  change  I  have  observed  has  been  to  see  the 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  progress  from  what  some  would 
describe  as  a  ragtag  army  into  an  efficient  and  trained  army  fighting  in 
defense  of  their  homeland. 

We  have  provided  the  Sou.th  Vietnamese  the  training  and  know- 
how  to  repel  the  aggressors  from  N"orth  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
from  within.  Mr.  IS'ixon's  troop  withdrawal  program  has  also  been 
helpful  in  that  it  has  put  pressure  on  the  South  Vietnamese  to  prepare 
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for  the  dav  that  thev  must  shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  defending: 
their  country. 

In  essence,  I  believe  America  has  done  about  all  she  can  do  tx>  assist 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  from  the  standpoint  of  manpower.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  individual  countries  to  provide  the  armed  forces 
to  defend  their  boundaries.  I  believe  equally  as  firmly  that  we  must 
continue  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  Indochina,  including  mili- 
tary equipment.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Cambodia. 

I  might  say  I  liave  been  to  Cambodia  three  times. 

These  people  have  a  fierce  determination  to  be  free  from  Communist 
domination.  I  believe  thev  can  accomplish  their  aroal  of  freedom  with 
their  own  Anned  Forces  and  with  help  from  South  Vietnam  as  long 
as  we  provide  them  needed  financial  assistance. 

It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  black  mark  on  our  Nation's  proud  history 
of  honoring  her  commitments  if  we  don't  continue  to  proA^de  the  fi- 
nancial support  for  these  nations  that  are  trying  to  help  themselves. 
We  will  never  be  able  to  forget  or  forgive  ourselves  for  coppino-  out  at  a 
time  and  place  when  so  many  Americans  have  given  so  much  in  good 
faith. 

In  closing,  I  would  point  out  that  I  am  discouraged  about  the  re- 
lease of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  have  met  with  the 
Korth  Vietnamese  three  times  in  Vientiane.  Laos,  to  discuss  the  re- 
lease of  our  POWs  and  haven't  had  any  success. 

I  quite  frankly  don't  believe  the  Hanoi  government  has  decided  on 
the  fate  of  our  captured  Americans.  I  am  sure  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  going  to  use  them  as  a  trump  card.  We  should  not  a^low  ourselves 
to  be  misled  by  so-called  commitments  by  the  North  Vietnamese  until 
we  see  some  affirmativp  action  to  release  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Montgomery.  You  say  you  do  not 
favor  a  withdrawal  timetable.  Would  you  state  some  of  your  reasons, 
"why  you  find  this  objectionable  and  not  in  our  national  interest  ? 

Mr.  JMoxTOOMERY.  I  think  it  would  be  of  more  interest  and  well  being 
for  tlie  enemy  to  announce  a  timetable.  I  al'=;o  stated  in  my  testimony 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  allies,  the  Cambodians, 
the  Laotians,  and  the  South  Vietnamese,  to  make  nnj  type  of  time- 
table statement. 

I  gT.ess  the  main  reason  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  have  a  timetable. 
President  Nixon  has  com.mitted  himself  to  the  American  people  to 
^ring  the  American  troops  home.  I  was  there  on  the  first  of  January 
and  other  than  some  American  troops  near  the  DMZ,  we  iust  don't 
have  many  ground  combat  troops  over  there  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  bringins:  them  out. 

I  still  think  we  are  goina:  to  have  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  fi- 
nancial  aid,  military  equipment,  technical  advice,  and  some  air  support 
for  the  next  12  months.  Other  th.an  tliat  the  South  Vietnamese  should 
be  able  to  make  it.  ■ 

If  they  can't   make  it  with  that,  they  can't  ever  make  it. 

Mr.  Gallaolter.  Mr.  Montgomery,  some  of  our  colleagues  feel  that 
a  date  certain  for  withdrawal  would  stimulate  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  accelerate  its  part  and  its  responsibility  in  Vietnamiza- 
tion.  How  do  you  view  that  ? 

^Ir.  IMoxTGOisrERy.  I  don't  laiow  if  you  can  instill  that  in  any  people. 
Tliey  have  to  want  freedom. 
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:Mr.  Gallagher.  I  am  not  talking  solely  about  freedom.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  if  we  should  announce  a  withdrawal  date  the  propo- 
nents feel  that  will  serve  notice  on  the  Saigon  government  that  they 
must  accept  total  responsibility  when  that  fixed  date  rives.  Therefore, 
this  won  id  accelerate  their  conditioning  to  accept  this,  which  would 
allow  us  to  lea\e  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MoxTGOMERT.  I  dou't  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  time  certain 
as  far  as  the  South  Vietnamese  are  concerned.  We  have  given  them  the 
know-hov;,  v.e  have  given  them  the  equipment,  and  other  than  a  few 
more  helicopter  pilots  being  trained,  they  should  be  completely  trained 
within  6  months. 

I  don't  think  a  date  certain  would  have  any  effect  on  the  South 
Vietnamese.  I  think  they  are  just  going  to  have  to  buckle  down  and 
get  with  it.  They  have  enough  training  to  make  it.        _ 

Mr.  GALLAGiii-n>v.  Based  on  your  own  personal  observations,  is  it  your 
contention  as  a  supporter  of  Vietnamization  that  the  government  now 
in  power  shows  the  will  to  continue  tlie  struggle  against  the  Vietcong 
after  our  forces  have  been  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  MoxTGOMERY.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  will  have  the  will  I 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Mr.  :\Iontgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the  big  question, 
whether  the  South  Vietnamese  will  tough  it  out  and  make  it.  I  think 
they  can  make  it,  with  what  Ave  have  given  them.  I  would  say  they 
have  a  65/35  chance  of  making  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  du  Pont? 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  one  question,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Some  of  our  colleagues  have  from  time  to  time  met  with 
the  Xorth  Vietnamese  in  Paris  and  had  informal  "negotiating"  ses- 
sions with  them.  Some  of  those  gentlemen  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  getting  the  correct  North  Vietnamese  position  whereas  our  official 
negotiators  are  receiving  some  different  kind  of  information. 

In  your  contact  with  the  negotiators  that  you  mentioned  in  your 
testimony,  have  you  had  the  feeling  that  you  are  getting  in  any  way  a 
different' feeling  than  what  you  gather  our  negotiators  are  getting  ? 

:Mr.  iMoxTGOMERY.  I  met\vith  the  Charge  d'Aff aires  in  Vientiane, 
Laos.  He  really  wasn't  a  netogiator.  lie  was  given  permission  to  see 
me,  which  rather  surprised  me.  In  the  past,  I  guess  you  could  say 
I  liave  been  rather  hawkish  on  the  war.  But  I  did  talk  to  him. 

He  did  give  me  some  information  that  we  did  not  have.  He  gave 
me  the  information  that  pictures  would  be  released  in  the  near  future 
showing  Americans  playing  basketball,  participating  in  sports,  and 
as  you  recall,  these  pictures  were  released. 

6ther  than  that,  I  don't  think  I  gathered  much  more.  I  made  three 
specific  requests,  and  I  will  renew  my  requests  with  the  Xorth  Viet- 
namese when  I  return  in  August.  I  don't  even  know  whether  they 
will  see  me  this  time  or  not.  I  requested  that  they  give  me  complete 
information  on  the  Americans  helcl  in  Hanoi.  I  wish  all  1,600  of  them 
are  alive,  but  I  really  have  a  feeling  less  than  500  of  the  Americans 
are  still  alive. 

I  requested  the  complete  information  on  what  they  could  tell  us  on 
the  men  listed  as  missing  in  action.  I  requested  to  go  to  Hanoi  myself 
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or  Avitli  a  dele<j:!iti()n  to  tallv  to  a  representative  f^roiip  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  Lave  tlie  opportunity  to  look  at  the  prison  camps. 

And  lastly.  I  requested  that  some  Americans  be  released  to  my 
custody,  especially  those  that  might  be  sick  or  wounded.  This  re(juest 
seemed  to  interest  them  more  than  any  other  thing-s  I  asked.  They 
assured  me  several  times  tJiat  the  Americans  were  getting  as  fine  a 
medical  treatment  as  you  could  anywdiere.  Of  course,  as  somebody  said 
earlier  today,  part  of  it  may  be  truthful  and  part  of  it  is  not, 

M]'.  Du  Pont.  Thank  vou.  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

Mr.  (Iallagiter.  Mr.' Wolff? 

Mr.  "\YoLFF.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  knov\'  our  '•olleagne  has  been 
to  A'ietnam  a  great  numl)er  of  times.  I  would  say  that  the  concern 
tliat  !ie  has  evidenced  for  the  ])risoners  of  war  is  a  very  noble  one.  I 
would  say  as  well,  a  great  manj-  of  the  families  of  prisoners  of  war 
have  come  forth  with  the  recommendation  however,  that  we  do  set  a 
date  certain  to  test  tlie  sincerity  of  our  enemy.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  called  the  bluff  of  the  Xorth  Vietnamese  and  1  belie\'e  that  a 
date  certain  would  at  least  give  us  the  opportunity,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated, putting  the  monkey  on  their  back. 

Mr.  AloxTooMKRT.  Th(>  only  thing  fliat  concerns  me  or  one  of  the 
things  that  concerns  me  about  a  date  certain  is  that  actually  the  Noi-fh 
Vietnamese  have  always  said  they  Avill  discuss  POW's  if  a  timetable 
is  ariuounced  and  not  that  they  would  release  the  POW's. 

Plus  really,  we  can't  withdraw  all  American  military  might  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  Tluit  would  include  the  Marine  guards  at  our  Em- 
bassy. It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

]Mr.  WoLrp\  What  do  we  have  to  lose  by  offering  the  date.  If  they  do 
not  T"es]>ond,  move  the  date  to  some  oth.er  time  or  withdraw  the  offer. 

Mr.  Moxt<;()Mi:ry.  What  you  are  saying  is  we  tak?  out  all  military 
personnel  and  anbody  that  has  a  social  security  or  military  serial  num- 
ber could  not  go  to  South  Vietnam,  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Xo,  I  am  saying  that  Ave  set  a  date  for  the  witlidi-awal 
of  our  military  forces  from  Vietnam  and  if  the  Xorth  Vietnamese  do 
not  res])ond  by  returning  our  prisoners,  then  we  withdraw  the  offer. 
I  am  asking  you  what  would  be  wrong  in  doiug  something  like  that, 
I  think  that  we  are  jeo])ardizing  the  lives  of  these  men  who  are  now 
captive  of  the  North,  the  VC,  the  Cambodians  and  the  Laotians.  I 
don't  think  that  we  should  jeo])ardize  tlie  lives  of  these  young  men. 

^Ir.  MoxTCJo^rERV.  What  you  are  saying  is  then  they  are  not  going  to 
agree  to  this.  The  only  thing  they  are  going  to  agree  to  is  that  we  sec 
that  President  Thieu  is  com])letelv  run  out  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Why? 

Mr.  MoxToOMERY.  Tliaf  is  what  they  are  going  to  come  back  and 
say.  They  have  already  said  it  once.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  no 
military  man,  American,  can  ever  go  back  to  South  Vietnam.  That 
is  what  vou  are  saying. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  am  sayino-  that  we  Avithdraw  our  troojis.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  this.  The  President  has  stated  that  oui-  ])olicy  is  for  the 
ultimate  withdrawal  of  all  of  our  men.  I  am  saying  that  you  are 
jeo])ardi/iugthe  lives  and  the  safetv  of  the  men  wasting  away  in  pris;>n 
camps.  We  are  jeoj^ardizing  their  lives  l)v  failing  to  ]>ut  on  the  record 
that  we  will  even  attempt  to  get  them  back  by  setting  a  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  of  our  people. 
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Mr.  MoNTGOJiEKY.  As  I  said,  in  my  testiiuon}'.  the  Xortli  Vietnamese 
are  looking  for  a  trump  card.  They  have  not  made  up  their  minds,  in 
my  opinion,  and  certainly  I  am  entitled  to  ni}-  opinion  as  everyone 
else  is  in  this  peculiar  situation. 

In  my  opinion,  they  haven"t  even  decided  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  the  Americans,  they  hold  capti\'e. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The"  Chair  would  like  to  saj  that  we  have  a  roll 
call  coming  up.  If  you  could,  please  finish  your  statement,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

]Mr.  ]MoNTGOiVrERT.  I  don't  care  anything  about  them  either.  It  seems 
if  you  announce  a  date  certain  you  line  up  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
more  by  doing  what  they  want  to  do.  Let's  get  tough  with  them.  Let's 
get  rough  with  them.  This  is  what  I  vrould  like  to  do.  I  would  like  to 
set  a  date  and  not  tell  them  what  we  will  do.  That  is  what  we  ought 
to  do.  We  ought  to  set  a  date  and  say,  "We  will  make  up  our  minds, 
we  Avill  give  you  to  October  1:^,  and  if  you  haven't  released  these 
Americans  then  v\e  will  let  you  know  what  we  will  do. 

^Ir.  Wolff.  That  is  all  we  are  saying. 

^Ir.  MoxTGOMERY.  Xo ;  you  are  saying  you  are  bringing  all  the 
Americans  out  of  there. 

Mr.  Wolff.  You  have  said  you  don't  want  to  line  up  with  the 
Xortli  Vietnamese,  I  want  to  line  up  with  the  prisoners  of  war  and  with 
tlu'  ]\[LV's  and  I  think  that  is  where  we  should  be  lining  up. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Montgomery,  we  thank  you  very  nnich  for 
giving  us  your  thoughts  reflecting  the  experience  you  have  had  in 
Vietmim.  f  know  of  no  one  who  has  made  a  greater  more  personal 
sacrifice  of  his  time  than  you  liave  in  tliis  terribly  agonizing  question. 

The  subcounnittee  stands  adjourned  until  tomorrow  at  -2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
A'ene  at  2  p.m.,  Wednesday,  June  23, 19TL) 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  ox  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  p.m.,  in  Room  2172, 
Ray  bum  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee )  presiding. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon  as  the  subcommittee  con- 
tinues its  hearmgs  into  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to  the  war  in 
Indochina.  These  hearings  received  a  measure  of  fresh  relevance  by 
the  action  of  the  Senate  yesterday  in  passing  the  first  amendment  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  from  Indochina,  subject  only  to  the  prior 
release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  The  fact  that  that  historic  event 
occurred  on  the  same  day  as  the  House  of  Representatives  opend  its 
first  full-scale  investigation  into  the  Indochina  war  shows,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  silent  partner  in  foreign  policy. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  our  subconTmittee  intends  to  vote 
out  a  withdrawal  resolution  tomorrow.  I  personally  learned  much 
from  the  testimony  of  my  colleagues  yesterday  and,  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement  then,  we  do  want  to  hear  all  views  about  American 
policy  m  that  troubled  and  tragic  region  of  the  world  and  take  action 
on  the  matters  before  us. 

The  subcommittee's  first  witness  today  to  begin  our  second  session 
in  the  subcommittee's  consideration  on  the  approximately  70  bills  and 
resolutions  relating  to  the  war  in  Indochina  is  Congressman  John 
Dow.  Mr.  Dow  is  a  Democrat  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dow  has  long  been 
critical  of  American  policy  toward  Vietnam  and  is  the  author  of 
H.R.  8955  which  calls  for  an  immediate  cease-fire. 

I  want  to  apologize  for  delaying  you  yesterday,  Congressman  Dow. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us.  You  have  been  consistent  in  your 
opposition  to  the  war  in  the  past  and  we  welcome  you  to  the  subcom- 
mittee this  afternoon. 

Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  EOW,  A  REPEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  vei-y  grateful  for  your 
postponement  of  my  testimony  until  this  time  and  I  should  like  to 
say  that  you  don't  owe  me  any  apology  whatsoever. 
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I  tJiink  it  is  wonderful  that  yon  are  liavin<>-  tliese  hearings  and  I 
Avant  to  be  among-  the  first  to  make  my  hmnble  contribntion. 

It  is  very  heartening  for  those  of  us  who  took  the  early  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  to  enjoy  this 
landmark  opportunity  of  a])pearing  before  your  distinguished  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  bill,  H.R.  8955,  which  I  and  11 
cons|>onsors  have  introduced.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  bill 
no\A-  l)efore  the  House  which  calls  for  an  immediate  cease-fire — that  is, 
within  48  hours — to  be  followed  by  an  expeditious  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  about  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  cease- 
fire in  advance  of  a  withdrawal  of  troops.  This  course  is  one  that  is 
advocated  l)y  neutralist  groups  in  Vietnam,  such  as  the  Unified  Bud- 
dhist Church.  Eecent  disclosures  by  the  New  York  Times  show  verv^ 
clearly  that  American  leadership  has  held  a  consistently  dim  view  of 
neutralist  thinking  in  Vietnam.  Since,  however,  most  other  thinking 
al)out  Vietnam  has  proved  to  be  illusory,  perhaps  now  is  a  good  time 
to  examine  neutralist  views  a  little  more  closely. 

As  they  see  it,  the  special  merit  of  a  cease-fire  as  a  prelude  to  with- 
drawal is  the  fact  that  it  might  be  arranged  to  involve  tlie  Saigon 
regime  as  well  as  our  own,  and  hopefully  the  Vietcong  and  Xorth 
Vietnamese.  Buddhist  and  other  thinkers  in  Vietnam  point  out  that 
the  Saigon  forces  are  fighting  in  a  lackadaisical  fashion  because  of 
their  disenchantment  with  their  role  as  a  cat's-paw  for  the  United 
States.  This  offers  a  golden  opportunity  to  involve  them  in  a  cease- 
fire. 

A  cea^e-fire  would  leave  all  Vietnamese  factions  more  nearly  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  South  Vietnam.  Eveiyone  knows 
that  public  opinion  generally  in  South  Vietnam  desires  an  end  to  the 
fighting. 

I  cannot  let  an  occasion  such  as  this  o-o  by  without  reiterating  the 
atrocious  evils  of  America's  involvement  m  Vietnam  and  also  its 
shabby  quality  which  is  manifest  in  so  many  ways.  One  of  the  evils  I 
refer  to  is  the  free-fire  zones  which  are  an  admitted  feature  of  our 
military  policy.  1  cannot  believe  that  any  other  nation  in  modern  times 
has  openly  admitted  and  executed  a  policy  of  firing  artillery  at  will 
into  a  populated  counti-ysicle. 

Our  bombing  from  ()0,000  feet  has  caused  uncounted  deaths  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  not  combatants.  Our  use  of  napalm  fire, 
with  burning  too  hideous  to  contemplate,  must  be  condemned,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  cai'ried  out  by  the  representatives  of  a  sophisticated 
civilization  against  innocent  people  who  have  barely  emerged  from  a 
tribal  society.  The  use  of  defoliants,  too,  burning  not  military  stoi-es  but 
the  granary  cro])s  of  the  civilian  ])opulation,  is  still  another  violation 
of  usage  under  the  laws  of  wav. 

Then  there  are  the  minor  shal>binesses  that  disgust  those  of  us  who 
believe  m  the  nobility  of  American  tradition.  We  note  the  conviction 
of  military  officials  for  corruption  at  the  PX  stores.  Also,  we  note  the 
report — and  General  Ividgway  has  mentioned  this  matter — the  offi- 
cers in  Vietnam  ha\e  a  50  percent  ratio  for  earning  valor  medals 
whereas  the  lowly  draftees  in  the  jungle  show  a  medal  ratio  of  only 
10  percent.  We  hear  of  soldiers  broadcasting  the  military  news,  who 
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gave  up  their  jobs  because  they  wouldn't  be  party  to  perversion  of  facts. 
Finally,  we  now  learn  that  something  like  a  fifth  of  our  men  are  ad- 
dictedto  drugs,  the  worst  kind  of  drugs.  Obviously  this  manifests  their 
wish  to  escape  from  a  Avar  and  a  situation  so  thoroughly  degrading  to 
a  nation  such  as  ours  and  to  themselves  as  human  beings. 

Finally,  we  should  review  the  hypocrisy  and  self-delusion  at  the 
highest  levels  in  our  civilian  aud  military  leadership  that  led  us  into 
this  frightful  war  and  seems  to  be  kee^nng  us  in  it  still.  For  example,  I 
allude  to  the  myth  that  we  are  fighting  Communist  aggression.  History 
will  never  charge  those  Vietnamese  who  came  from  the  north  into 
South  Vietnam  in  the  early  sixties — many  of  them  were  born  in  the 
south — with  committing  aggression,  while  at  the  same  time  saying  our 
American  forces  coming  10,000  miles  from  home  were  not  aggressors. 
All  the  fine  print  in  the  treaties  cannot  obscure  the  common  justice  and 
fairness  that  history  will  have  to  recognize. 

Consider  our  rationalizations  about  the  Geneva  Conventions,  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  and  other  supposed  commitments  that  have  been  ap- 
plied as  justification  for  our  incursions  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  should  be 
noted  that  tlie  re])eal  by  Congress  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  at 
the  end  of  last  year  si^ecifically  set  aside  the  invocation  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  as  a  justification  of  our  Vietnam  involvement.  Moreover,  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  which  was  itself  a  contradiction  to  the  intent  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  did  not  require  us  to  take  any  specific  action.  It 
was  the  woeful  judgment  of  our  leadership  that  caused  us  to  take  the 
wrongful  actions  that  we  did. 

While  I  have  castigated  the  e^■il  and  the  shabbiness  of  our  Vietnam 
performance,  I  would  never  for  one  moment  degrade  the  courage  and 
sacrifice  by  45,000  American  dead  and  2()0,()00  wounded  American 
boys.  They  were  true  in  all  respects  to  the  task  laid  before  them.  V/e 
can  only  hope  that  their  sacrifice  will  have  taught  us  better,  so  tliat  we 
do  n.ot  make  the  same  mistake  again.  For  thv  pi-oblem  in  Vietnam  is  the 
problem  of  a  ]>eople  spni-red  on  in  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
They  cannot  be  crushed  or  defeated.  The  struggle  and  the  problem  is 
the  same  in  scores  of  otiier  underdeveloped  nations.  We  would  l)e  well 
advised  to  take  tlie  lesson  of  Vietnam  to  lieart,  so  that  we  do  not  else- 
where repeat  our  hideous  mistake  again. 

Tl!ankyou,]Mr.  Chaii'man. 

Mr.  Gali.a(;iier.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Dow. 

Conoressman  Dow.  one  thing  has  ahvays  interested  me  about  the 
American  res[)onse  in  Vietnam.  Xo  matter  how  inept  or  wrong  spokes- 
men for  \arious  administrations  have  been  in  predicting  military 
success,  this  soi-ry  record  is  only  equaled  by  the  failui-e  of  o]>ponents 
of  the  administrations  to  predict  the  response  of  the  other  side  to  any 
peace  initiati\es. 

I  therefore  ask  you,  in  your  opinion,  what  should  give  us  confidence 
now  tliat  no  matter  what  we  do  or.  if  we  should  now  have  a  cease-fire 
or  a  resolution  to  withdraw  at  a  date  certain,  wliat  confidence  do  we 
find  tliat  tlie  other  side  ma}-  find  it  interesting  enough  to  do  sometiiing 
on  their  pait.  Would  they  "finally  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
or  v.-(iuld  tliev  plug  up  tliat  light  yet  again  ^ 

Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  speak  for  other  peace  advocates 
but  I  don't  think  I  myself  have  ever  asserted  that  the  other  side  would 
offer  a  counterproposal  or  react  in  any  agreeable  fashion  to  our  efforts 
to  end  the  wai".  I  think  the  position  that  I  represent  and  probably  some 
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others,  is  that  we  have  made  a  terrible  mistake  here — we  have  done 
vast  damage  to  Vietnam,  we  have  injured  our  own  economy  in  the 
most  serious  fashion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  and  loss  of  life  and 
that  really  we  have  to  look  at  this  as  an  error  that  must  be  corrected  by 
ourselves. 

I  myself  don't  put  much  credence  in  negotiations.  I  would  say  that 
we  owe  it  to  the  Vietnamese  people  whom  we  have  beaten  so  badly, 
apparently  so  badly,  and  to  our  own  people  to  get  out  under  our  own 
steam.  To  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little  bit  shameful 
for  me  and  for  most  of  us,  I  think,  to  be  watching  this  great  Nation 
year  after  year,  month  after  month,  waiting  for  a  tiny  little  gToiip 
like  Hanoi  to  drop  a  handkerchief  or  give  us  some  sign  or  do  something 
nice  so  that  we  can  correct  the  course  of  our  own  destiny.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  country  is  great  enough  to  handle  its  own  destiny,  and 
when  we  are  on  the  wrong  path  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  good- 
ness sake  let's  change  the  path  irrespectiAe  of  what  kind  of  reactions 
that  little  country  over  there  might  choose  to  apply. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  the  effect  on  our  own 
country,  and  in  what  our  own  responsibilities  are. 

I  asked  that  question  because  on  page  2  you  say,  "This  oifers  a 
golden  opportunity  to  involve  them  in  a  cease-fire,  and  disclose  the  fact 
that  Buddhist  and  other  thinkers  in  Vietnam  point  out  the  lackadaisi- 
cal fashion  in  which  the  war  is  conducted. 

That,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  primary  objections  to  Mr.  Diem. 
Have  we  not  been  invloved  with  Buddhist  factions  and  others  in  Sai- 
gon that  they  may  be  neutralist  enough  to  find  a  political  accommo- 
dation with  the  other  side  which  also  has  a  vital  interest  m  South 
Vietnam  ?  Of  course  we  learned  that  did  not  happen.  In  fact,  neutral- 
ist participation  in  the  governments  following  Diem  did  not  create 
the  balance  required  for  national  support.  I  just  wonder  whether  or 
not  we  have  leai'ned  any  lessons  at  all. 

Mr.  Dow.  It  is  very  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  in  these  New  York 
Times  revelations  and  several  other  places,  they  say  that  our  top  offi- 
cials talking  among  themselves  said  we  must  avoid  neutralist  con- 
nections and  accepting  neutralist  views  because  this  only  leads  us  down 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  That  is  about  what  they  said.  So 
we  have  doubtless  l:>een  a  party,  you  might  say,  to  the  arm's  length 
treatment  of  Buddhist  thmking,  neutralist  thinking  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  it  is  pretty  hard  for  us  now  to  recapture  that  connection  if 
we  would  like  to.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  recapture  that,  if  it 
ever  really  existed.  Of  course,  that  was  the  obvious  and  paramount 
thinking  in  the  decisions  to  no  lo7iger  support  Mr.  Diem.  We  decided 
to  involve  Buddhist  thinking  which  was  proved  more  resentful  of  the 
government,  which  was  part  of  the  positive  etfect  with  regards  to  the 
escalation  of  the  U.S.  commitment. 

]Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broomfh:ld.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  Gall^vgher.  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  have  no  questions  of  Mr.  Dow.  although  I'm  very 
happy  to  see  him  here.  He  has  opposed  our  participation  in  the  war 
and  perhaps  the  latest  revelations  that  have  come  from  the  Times  lend 
great  credibility  to  the  incredibility  that  existed  prior  to  this  time. 
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Mr.  DoAV.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Air.  Mailliarcl. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  your  iiiterest  in  getting  us  disengaged  in  Vietnam.  1 
refer  to  H.E.  8955  which  I  presume  you  want  us  to  report  out  and 
take  action  on.  One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  here  is  that  the  leg- 
ishition  would  seem  to  eliminate  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  all  the  coun* 
tries  listed.  I  wonder  why  you  oppose  military  aid,  for  example. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  I  feel  myself  that  part  of  our  great  mistake  in  Viet- 
nam was  becoming  involved  militarily  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Who- 
ever possesses  that  part  of  the  world  is  in  no  position  to  do  us  any 
damage  and  we  are  in  a  part  of  the  world  where,  as  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment, the  reA^olution  of  rising  expectations  is  occurring  in  every  nation, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  that  we  ?lionld  keep  out  of  it  and  let  them 
evolve  their  own  evohition  or  revolution  or  whatever  it  is  they  want. 

By  our  providing  military  aid  or  military  presence  there  we  tend  to 
aline  ourselves  v.-ith  the  status  quo  and  try  to  sit  on  the  lid.  That  is  our 
big  trouble,  we  are  tiying  to  sit  on  a  lid  here  all  over  Southeast  Asia 
when  tliere  is  a  tremendous  hydrostatic  pressure  building  up  from  the 
grassroots  that  just  puts  us  in  competition.  So  why  should  we  want  to 
have  military  aid  provided  for  those  countries?  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me.  I  think  it  is  an  extension  of  America's  role  as  a  world  policeman 
far  beyond  what  is  called  for  as  a  matter  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  can  understand  your  inclusion  of  Thailand,  for 
example,  inclusion  in  terms  of  the  military  operations  that  are  being 
conducted  from  the  air  bases  in  Thailancl  against  South  Vietnam — 
but  are  3'ou  suggesting  that  we  should  not  give  military  aid  quite  aside 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  any  nation?  Would  this  extend  to  na- 
tions in  South  America,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Middle  East  that  want 
our  assistance  to  repel  aggression  from  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  I  think  that  every  case  is  different.  Mr.  du  Pont.  One 
of  our  troubles  in  this  foreign  policy  generally  and  in  Vietnam  is  that 
we  make  generalizations  that  we  intend  to  do  this  and  we  intend  to  do 
that.  I  think  every  case  is  different.  Now  in  the  case  of  Southeast  Asia 
we  have  this  situation :  That  we  have  got  a  ring  of  bases  around  China. 
Starting  with  our  big  base  in  Thailand  we  have  one  at  Cam  Ranli  Bay, 
we  have  them  in  Taiwan,  we  have  them  in  Korea,  we  have  them  in 
Japan,  we  have  them  in  the  Philippines — a  rin.g  of  bases  around  Chijia. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  inevitable  that  as  China  develops  that 
we  are  going  to  have  trouble  with  her  because  she  is  going  to  want  to 
shake  off  this  iron  chain.  To  me  the  advantage  of  our  having  those 
bases  is  not  worth  the  incitement  of  enmity  in  China  that  it  creates, 
and  if  we  ever  have  a  confrontation  it  Avill  not  be  so  much  because 
China  is  aggressive  as  because  they  want  to  shake  off  what  they  think 
is  around  their  neck  and  amongst  those  chains  I  include  the  air  base  in 
Thailand. 

Mr.  VfoLFF.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DU  PoxT.  Let  me  make  one  comment  and  I  will  yield. 

I  think  that  I  worry  about  your  legislation  because  of  the  broad 
scope,  and  I  don't  think  I  agree  with  you  that  military  aid  exclusive 
of  the  Vietnam  problem  should  be  abandoned  all  over  the  world.  I 
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think  it  is  very  important — maybe  \Ye  disagree  again  here — tliat  tlie 
United  States  not  have  ad  hoc  foreign  policy,  that  we  have  a  ratio?"iaJ 
thread  that  runs  through  our  foreign  policy  to  all  nations. 

I  appreciate  your  comments  and  your  testimony. 

'Mf.  AVoLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  read  from  a  statement  of  the  pei-manent  mission  in  Tliailand 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  release  issued  on  May  7, 1970.  "Tliaihand  did 
not  ask  the  United  States  to  send  its  Armed  Forces  to  be  on  our  terri- 
tory." 

This  should  be  part  of  the  record,  the  fact  that  Thailand  did  not 
request  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  but  we  requested  them  to 
accept  our  forces. 

Mr.  r»u  PoxT.  Would  the  gentleman  jield  in  turn? 

"Slv.  Wolff.  Yes. 

Mr.  DU  PoxT.  jNIr.  Wolff.  I  think  what  you  say  is  correct  but  I  thinlv 
it  puts  a  gloss  on  the  situation  that  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  regard  to 
bases  in  Thailand  for  operations  in  Vietnam,  large  air  bases,  I  think 
you  are  correct.  But  Thailand  has  requested  other  military  support 
under  the  MAP  i^rograin  consistently  and  we  sup]:>ly  it. 

Mr.  Wolff.  T  agree  with  the  gentleman  so  far  as  T  support  the  assist- 
ance to  Thailand.  However,  just  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  I  felt  it 
was  important  to  indicate,  I  tliink.  that  this  is  a  statement  made  di- 
rectly by  the  Times  issue  and  it  indicates,  I  think,  that  althougli  they 
ask  the  question,  assistance  in  the  form  of  military  procurement  as- 
sistance, they  did  not  request  any  peo]:)le  be  sent  there. 

Mr.  G\LLAGiTER.  You  may  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Dow,  although  I  am 
no*"  ^u.re  it  has  anything  to  do  with  your  testimony. 

]\[r.  Dow.  In  a  sense  I  think  it  reinforces  the  point  I  was  making 
and  I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  York  for  those  kind  words.  I  think 
that  any  military  bases  that  we  have  in  that  \)avt  of  the  world  are  a 
lia]")ility,  they  ai^e  bke  a  thorn  in  the  Asiatic  body  |)olitic  that  will  con- 
tiiuie  to  fester  untd  they  are  cleaned  out.  and  it  seems  to  me  an  utter 
futility  for  us  to  be  involved  in  that  part  of  the  woi'ld  in  a  military 
way. 

Mr.  (tallagher.  Have  you  not  left  out  one  base  in  Pakistan,  a  dandy 
little  military  presence  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  humanity? 

Thank  you. 

]Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gall\gtter.  Just  a  minute,  sir. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Chainnan,  unfoi'tunately  I  could  not  be  here  to 
listen  to  the  witness  that  gave  testimony  so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
question  the  points  he  raised.  However,  I  do  want  to  comioliment  my 
verv  able  and  distinguished  colleague  from  Xew  York  on  his  testimony 
and  I  am  sure  he  made  very  valuable  contiibutions  to  the  dialog. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dow^  Thank  you.  INIr.  Halpern.  I  realize  that  you  have  senti- 
ments perhaps  not  exactly  like  mine  in  detail  but  you  are  known  as 
one  wlio  has  raised  serious  questions  about  the  war  wliich  T  believe  is 
helping  us  to  speedily  arrive  at  a  peace,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  part  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  Halperx.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dow :  we  appreciate  it. 
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Our  next  witness  is  a  colleajrue  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Congressman  Jolm  Buchanan,  a  Republican  of  ALabama.  Congressman 
Buchanan  has  l^een  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  liis  constituents  since 
he  came  to  the  Congress  in  1964  and  has  been  a  valued  member  of  our 
committee. 

You  are  regarded  very  highly  by  us  all.  I  understan.d  you  have  no 
prejiared  statement,  Mr.  Buchanan,  so  if  you  will  give  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN.  A  EEPEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  EEOM  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  performance  lives  up  to  your  very  gracious 
billing. 

Since  I  hn\e  no  prepared  statement,  for  which  I  apologize  to  the 
subcommittee,  I  would  appreciate  your  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Mr.  BrcHAXAN.  First.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  commend  you  and  the 
members  of  the  sul)Comm.ittee  for  your  pursuit  of  this  subject,  the  hold- 
ing of  these  hearings  and  your  consideration  of  the  resolutions  whicli 
are  before  you.  It  was  my  priAilege  to  serve  on  your  sulicommittee  for 
some  4  years  and,  as  a  member  of  the  full  committee,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  listen  concerning  Southeast  Asia,  to  make  a  couple  of  trips 
to  Vietnam,  to  come  in  contact  with  many  officials  of  that  country  in 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  brandies,  and  I  appreciate  ^-ery 
much  this  opportunity  to  make  an  input  into  your  hearing. 

]Mr.  Chairman,  there  appear  to  be  a  good  many  people  who  take  it 
for  granted  at  this  point  in  history  that  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  and  perhaps  eveii  Southeast  Asia  is  immoral  and 
wrong.  Much  has  been  made  of  a  poll  which  allegedly  shows  that  some 
To  percent  of  all  Americans  now  consider  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
militarily  to  be  a  mistake. 

That  same  poll  reveals  some  other  things  which  have  not  been  em- 
phasized and  which  modify  somewhat  even  what  that  poll  showed  to  be 
the  American  attitude.  But  there  was  a  poll  taken  at  the  same  time 
which  I  would  ask  permission  to  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
a  Princeton  poll.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  news  report  concerning  it  and 
the  report  itself  which  shoAved  somewhat  different  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  than  those  revealed  by  the  Gallop  poll,  to 
which  much  reference  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  American 
peo]de"s  attitude  on  this  subject. 

Til  is  poll  shows  72  percent  of  the  people  "supi^ort  President  Xixon 
in  his  ]ilan  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia"  and  some  other  things.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  this  poll  in  the  record  at  this, 
point. 

]Mr.  Gallagtter.  AVithout  ol^jection. 

(The poll  follows:) 
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News  From  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
(International  Headquarters:  Princeton,  N.J.) 

PULL-OUT   POLL   IflSLEADING 

The  recent  highly  publicized  and  widely  misinterpreted  national  opinion  poll — 
showing  that  73  percent  of  all  Americans  wanted  a  Congressional  vote  to  bring 
home  all  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  this  year — turns  out  to  be 
false  in  its  implications  and  gros.sly  misleading. 

The  belief  that  the  American  people  want  out  of  Vietnam  by  December  31, 
1971,  regardless  of  consequences,  is  a  myth.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  attached 
report  of  a  national  survey  taken  May  1-2. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  that  survey : 

1.  By  an  overwhelming  margin  of  72  percent  to  IS  percent,  the  American 
people  "support  President  Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia." 

2.  Support  for  the  proposed  Congressional  plan  for  pulling  out  all  U.S.  troops 
by  December  31  almost  evaporates — when  the  American  people  are  confronted 
with  the  possible  consequences  such  as  jeoardy  to  our  POWs  or  a  Communi.st 
take-over. 

3.  Well  over  half  the  American  people  oppose  a  December  31,  1971  deadline 
for  withdrawal,  if  that  withdrawal  means  a  Communist  take-over  of  South 
Vietnam. 

4.  Btf  almost  seven  to  one,  Americans  oppose  any  year-end  withdrawal  that 
threatens  the  lives  or  safety  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

.5.  The  earlier  poll  is  misleading  and  has  been  gro.ssly  misinterpreted,  because, 
while  the  American  people  will  support  almost  anji  plan  that  promises  an  end 
to  the  war — they  clearly  will  support  no  plan  that  either  endangers  our  prison- 
ers, or  threatens  a  Communist  talcc-over. 

Opinion  Research  Corp. 

(International  Headquarters:  Princeton.  N.,T.) 

DO  the  people  really  favor  immediate  withdrawal  from   vietxatsi? 

Princeton.  N..T.  :  The  Public  seems  willing  to  endorse  any  plan  that  promises 
to  bring  all  U.S.  troops  home  from  Vietnam  soon — but  not  if  it  endangers  our 
POWs  or  threatens  a  Communist  take-over,  according  to  the  latest  survey 
conducted  by  Opinion  Research  Corporation  of  Princeton,  N..T. 

Seventy  two  percent  of  the  public  say  they  support  President  Nixon  in  his 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  compared  to  18%  who  do  not  support  his 
plan  and  10%  who  have  no  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  68%  of  those  polled  would 
approve  their  Congressman  voting  for  a  proposal  requiring  the  U.S.  (Govern- 
ment to  bring  home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  20%  opposed  this 
move  and  12%  have  no  opinion. 

However,  when  various  possilile  consequences  of  quick  withdrawal  are  tested, 
the  public  is  against  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1971  if  it  means 
a  Communist  take  over  of  South  Vietnam.  When  asked  if  they  would  favor 
withdrawal  of  all  I^.S.  troops  liy  the  end  of  the  year  if  it  meant  a  Communist 
take  over  of  fiouth  Vietnam.  n5%  said  no.  29%  said  yes.  and  16%  had  no  opinion. 
Also  an  overwhelming  majority  75%,  would  not  favor  withdi'awal  by  the  end  of 
1071  if  it  threatened  the  lives  or  safety  of  the  United  States  POWs  held  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Eleven  percent  of  those  polled  would  favor  such  withdrawal  and  14%  had  no 
opinion. 

The  results  of  this  .survey  were  obtained  by  nationwide  telephone  interviews 
conducted  among  1.026  persons  age  18  and  over  during  the  period  May  1  and  2. 
Following  are  the  actiial  questions  asked  and  their  results  : 

1.  "Do  you  support  President  Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia?" 

Tes 72 

No    18 

No    opinion 10 

2.  "A  proposal  has  been  made  .n  Congress  to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to 
bring  home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Would  you  like  to  have 
your  Congressman  vote  for  or  against  this  proposal?" 
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Yes 68 

No    20 

No  opinion 12 

3.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1971  even  if  it 
meant  a  Oommunist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam  ?" 

Yes    29 

No    55 

No  opinion 16 

4.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  troops  by  the  end  of 
1971  even  if  it  threatened  the  lives  or  safety  of  United  States  POW's  held  by 
North  Vietnam?" 

Yes    11 

No    75 

No    opinion 14 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  may  be  that  those  who  had  responsibility  for 
the  decisions  that  were  made  -which  led  us  into  a  rather  massive  mili- 
tarv  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  ■which  was  the  case  when  the 
present  administration  came  into  office — it  may  be  those  decisions 
were  in  error,  but,  in  my  judgment,  if  this  is  the  case,  they  were 
mistakes  made  in  good  faith  by  men  seeking  to  do  right  by  this  country 
and  its  jDeople. 

Perhaps  the  dommo  theory  is  invalid  and  incorrect.  Perhaps  there 
could  have  been  the  turnaround  in  Indonesia,  the  protection  of  some 
hope  for  freedom  and  self-determination  in  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Perhaps  such  governments  as  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic 
of  Chma  could  have  stood  firm  whether  or  not  we  involved  ourselves 
in  Vietnam.  But  if  these  judgments  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the 
domino  theory  were  involved,  they  were  at  least  made  in  good  faith 
by  men  who  love  this  country  and  were  trying  to  follow  the  right 
policies  in  my  judgment. 

I  think  before  we  judge  too  much  about  the  moralit}^  of  our  involve- 
ment we  ought  to  take  a  little  look  at  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
forces  in  Indochina  and  I  would  recommend  highly  to  the  subcommit- 
tee the  books  of  Dr.  Tom  Dooley,  a  very  distinguished  Navy  doctor 
and  later  Catholic  self-styled  medical  missionary  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  some  of  his  testimony  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  in  Indochina,  the  absolute  brutality  and  inhumanity  of 
their  methods. 

I  recall  a  single  incident  of  a  school  in  which  the  teacher  made  a 
remark  critical  of  the  Communists  and  a  short  while  later  they  were 
visited  by  Commimist  forces.  The  teacher's  tongue  was  pulled  out  by 
a  pair  of  pliers  and  then  severed  from  his  body.  One  of  the  students 
was  chosen  at  random  and  a  sharp  implement,  I  think  a  chopstick, 
was  driven  through  one  ear  and  out  the  other  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  students  of  what  happens  to  people  who  listen  to  remarks 
that  are  critical  of  the  Communists. 

I  tliink  the  subcommittee  might  consider  what  happened  at  Hue  in 
1968  in  the  massacre  of  some  5,000  people  when  the  Communist  forces 
thought  they  had  taken  over  that  city  for  good.  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  Government 
experts  in  the  Defense  Department,  Douglas  Pike,  and  his  estimation 
of  the  number  of  people  who  would  now  lose  their  lives  should  the 
Communists  take  over  South  Vietnam.  He  estimated  some  3  million. 
In  the  example  of  Hue,  first  the  people  who  had  opposed  the  Com- 
munist forces  were  put  to  death  and  then,  in  typical  Commimist 
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fashion  some  larger  groups  were,  by  classification  exterminated.  These 
were  people  who  would  not  fit  in  with  the  new  revolutionary  society. 
And  then  finally  witnesses  were  put  to  death  in  the  hope  that  the 
stoiy  would  not  be  told. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  for  his  article  to  be  included  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Without  objection. 

( The  article  follows : ) 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  May  21,  1970] 
VG  Would  Liquidate  3  Million  If  It  Won,  U.S.  Expert  Contends 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Saigon,  May  14. — One  of  the  U.S.  government's  leading  experts  on  the  Vietcong 
has  written  a  paper  predicting  that  "if  tlie  Communi.sts  win  decisively  in  Soutii 
Vietnam,  all  political  opposition,  actual  or  potential  would  be  systematically 
eliminated." 

The  author  of  the  paper  is  Douglas  Pike,  who  has  written  two  books  on  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  and  is  now  a  United  States  Information  Service  officer 
in  Tokyo.  He  wrote  "'The  Vietcong  Strategy  of  Terror,"  a  125-page  monograph 
earlier  this  year.  The  U.S.  mission  here  plans  to  release  it  soon. 

Pike's  work  seems  to  be  a  rejoinder  to  those  who  have  mocked  suggestions 
that  the  Communists  would  wipe  out  thousands  of  their  opponents  if  they  took 
over  South  Vietnam.  Pike  says  that  if  the  Communists  win  the  war  here  de- 
cisively (  "and  the  key  word  is  decisively,"  he  writes),  the  result  will  be  "a  night 
of  the  long  knives"  to  wipe  out  all  conceivable  dissidents — perhaps  3  million 
persons. 

Pike  contends  the  massacre  would  go  on  in  secret,  after  all  foreigners  had  been 
expelled  from  Vietnam.  "The  world  would  call  it  peace,"  Pike  writes. 

He  cites  a  list  of  15  categories  of  citizeiLS  who  would  be  murdered,  saying  such 
a  list  of  categories  is  often  found  in  captured  documents.  Pike  notes  a  statement 
by  Col.  Tran  Van  Dae,  one  of  the  highest-ranking  Communists  ever  to  defect  to 
the  Saigon  regime,  that  "there  are  3  million  South  Vietnamese  on  the  blood  debt 
list." 

Pike's  predictions  are  the  most  dramatic  aspect  of  his  paper.  Most  of  it  is 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  Vietcong's  present  and  past  uses  of  terror.  A  major 
section  analyzes  the  3968  Massacres  at  Hue. 

"It  would  not  be  worth  while  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  to 
produce  a  word  picture  of  Vietnamese  Communists  as  tiendish  fanatics  with 
blood  dripping  from  their  hands,"  Pike  writes.  Rather,  he  says,  he  wants  to 
describe  how  the  Vietcong  use  and  justify  terror  as  a  crucial  part  of  their  war 
strategy. 

•'If  there  still  be  any  at  this  late  date  who  regard  them  as  friendly  agrarian 
reformers,"  Pike  writes,  "nothing  here  (in  his  paper)  could  possibly  change  that 
Tiew." 

Current  Metcong  doctrine.  Pike  contends,  calls  for  terror  for  three  purposes : 
to  diminish  the  allies'  forces,  to  maintain  or  boost  Communist  morale,  and  to 
scare  and  disorient  the  populace.  He  says  the  enemy  seems  to  be  moving  more 
and  more  toward  a  terrorist  strategy  as  part  of  a  new  kind  of  protracted  war. 
(Official  government  terrorist  statistics  show  a  sharp  increase  in  kidnnpings, 
assassinations  nnd  other  terrorism  in  recent  months.) 

In  central  Vietnam,  Pike  writes.  Vietcong  units  are  given  terrorist  quotas  to  ful- 
fill. As  an  example,  he  cites  intelligence  information  that  special  Vietcong  squads 
in  parts  of  two  provinces  were  told  to  "annihiliate"  277  persons  during  the  first 
half  of  11)69. 

In  the  most  detailed  analysis  of  the  killings  at  Hue  yet  published.  Pike  writes 
that  "despite  contrary  p,p]>earan(es.  virtually  no  Conimui;ist  kiiling  was  due  to 
rage,  frustration  or  panic  during  the  Commimist  withdrawal"  from  Hue,  which 
the  Vietcong  held  for  24  days  in  F.'^bruary  19fi(S. 

"Such  explanation  are  often  heard,"  Pike  continues,  "but  they  fail  to  hold  up 
under  scrutiny.  Quite  the  contrary,  to  trace  back  any  single  killing  is  to  discover 
that  almost  without  exception  it  was  the  result  of  a  decision  rational  and  jus- 
tifiable in  the  Communist  mind." 
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According  to  Pike's  analysis  of  the  Hue  massacres,  the  Communists  changed 
tlieir  minds  twice  after  seizing  the  city  on  Jan.  31.  At  first,  Pike  write.s — he  claims, 
captured  documents  show  this — the  Vietcong  expected  to  hold  Hue  for  just  seven 
days. 

During  that  first  phase,  Pike  says,  the  Vietcong  purposefully  executed  "key 
individuals  whose  elimination  would  greatly  weaken  the  government's  adminis- 
trative apparatus.  .  .  ." 

After  they  held  on  more  than  seven  days,  Pike's  theory  continues,  the  Com- 
munists decided  they  would  be  able  to  stay  in  Hue  indefinitely.  Prisoners,  ral- 
liers  and  intercepted  messages  at  the  time  confirms  this,  according  to  Pike. 

In  this  euphoric  mood,  he  writes,  the  Communists  set  out  to  reconstruct  Hue 
society,  eliminating  not  just  specific  individuals,  but  whole  categories  of  citizens 
whose  existence  would  hinder  creation  of  a  new  revolutionary  society.  Perhaps 
2.000  of  the  estimated  5,800  persons  killed  at  Hue  were  slain  during  this  second 
phase.  Pike  suggested. 

Eventually,  Pike  continues,  the  battle  turned  against  the  Communists  in  Hue 
and  they  realized  they  would  have  to  abandon  the  city.  This  realization  led  to 
phase  tiiree.  Pike  writes :  "elimination  of  witnesses."  The  entire  underground 
Viercong  sti-ucture  in  Hue  had  probably  revealed  itself  by  this  time,  and  now  had 
to  protect  itself  by  eliminating  many  who  could  later  turn  them  in  to  government 
authorities,  Pike  theorizes. 

Mr.  BuciiAXAx.  However  immoral  or  moral  our  role  may  have  Ijeen 
ill  this  situation,  I  think  it  is  inescapable  that  the  forces  vv-itli  which 
we  are  confronted  are  forces  marked  by  an  inhumanity  and  a  bar- 
barity that  to  the  American  people  would  have  to  be  most  repugnant. 
I  would  point  out  that  if  one  can  challenge  whether  or  not  Xorth 
Vietnam  is  guihy  of  aggression  against  South  Vietnam,  it  would 
seem  quite  clear  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  that  there  has  been  definite 
Communist  aggression  from  North  Vietnam. 

Whether  or  not.  however,  our  judgments  were  right  in  years  past, 
whether  or  not  America  should  have  become  involved  at  all  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia,  whether  or  not  we  should  have  had  massive 
American  troop  involvement,  whether  they  should  have  followed 
limited  war,  no-win.  rather  than  MacArthur-likc  all-out.  military 
policies  aimed  at  military  victory — whether  these  things  should  have 
taken  place  at  this  point  become  in  my  judgment  secondary  questions. 

"When  this  administration  came  into  power  we  were  involved  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  did.  in  fact,  have  over  a  half  million  soldiers 
there.  We  were  committed  to  certain  policies  and  there  were  already 
many  thousands  of  casualties.  The  problem  then  became  how  honor- 
ably, rationally,  can  we  extract  ourselves  from  the  situation  in  which 
as  a  matter  of  historic  fact — historic  fact  for  which  the  present  admin- 
istration had  no  responsibility  whatsoever — we  were  already  im- 
mersed. How  sliall  we  withdraw  ourselves  from  this  situation  and 
arrive  at  a  condition  of  normalcy  and  of  peace  ? 

Xow,  I  say  this  not  in  a  partisan  way.  I  would  commend  this  subcom- 
mittee for  its  historic  bipartisan  position  and  thus  far  the  bipartisan 
stand  it  has  taken  on  this  question  during  the  present  administration. 
I  want  only  to  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  this  administration  had  re- 
sponsibility onlv  for  wliat  has  happened  since  early  1969,  and  at  that 
point  we  were  already  deeply  involved. 

Now,  what  has  happened  since  then?  President  Nixon  lias  indicated 
we  are  moving  from  an  era  of  confrontation  into  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion as  a  basic  foreign  policy  thrust.  He  has  a  few  months  after  he 
came  into  office  come  foi'ward  with  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
Nixon  doctrine  in  which  he  has  said  we  will  seek  to  avoid  involve- 
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ment  siicli  as  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  American  combat  involvement 
in  Asia. 

He  has  said  we  will  seek  in  the  future  to  lower  our  profile  while 
providing-  a  nuclear  umbrella  and  military  and  economic  assistance 
where  we  have  commitments  or  where  we  consider  nations  vital  to  our 
own  security.  We  will  seek  to  avoid  combat  involvement  and  substi- 
tute economic  and  military  assistance  for  this  in  the  future,  We  will 
lower  our  profile  and  become  a  partner  in  Asia  and  not  a  dominating 
force. 

In  Vietnam  he  has  implemented  his  plan  of  Vietnamization  and 
phased  withdrawal.  One  can  get  conflicting  reports  about  how  Viet- 
namization is  going  but  I  have  one  in  my  hand  from  June  14,  1971, 
from  th(^  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  I  assume  has  been 
sent  to  the  offices  of  all  Members  but  which  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point  which  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  success  of  the  Vietnamization  program. 

]\Ir.  Gallagher.  Without  objection. 

(The  report  follows :) 

Pkogkess  in  Vietnaaiization 

There  are  three  distinct  phases  to  Vietnamization  : 

The  first  phase  consists  of  turning  over  to  South  Vietnam  the  ground  combat 
responsibility  against  VC/XVA  forces.  Completion  of  Phase  I  is  expected  by 
this  summer,  although  American  ground  combat  forces  will  remain  in  a  security 
role  to  protect  US  forces  as  Phase  II  progresses. 

Tlic  second  phase  consists  of  developing  within  South  Vietnam  the  air.  naval, 
artillery,  logistics  and  other  support  capabilities  necessary  to  maintain  effective 
Independent  security.  Phase  II  has  been  in  process  concurrently  with  Phase  I,  but 
it  will  take  longer  to  complete  because  of  the  complex  training  involved. 

The  third  phase  will  consist  of  reducing  the  American  presence  to  a  military 
advisory  mission,  together  with  whatever  small  security  forces  are  needed  to 
protect  this  mission.  Further  reductions  of  our  assistance  and  advisory  presence 
will  then  continue,  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  as  South  Vietnam  continues  to 
grow  in  national  strength  and  self-reliance,  until  no  more  US  military  presence 
is  required. 

Vietnamization  is  contrihuting  to  the  continuing  development  of  the  nation 

Militai-y  operations  have  contributed  to  increased  security  in  the  countryside. 
Results  of  security  are  visible  in  two  ways : 

1.  Increased  GVN  presence  in  the  countryside. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
Military  activities  continue  to  be  Vietnamized  : 

Majority  of  US  ground  units  have  been  withdrawn  or  have  entirely  vacated 
approximately  75%  of  the  operational  areas  in  which  they  were  originally 
deployed. 

Major  US  fixed  base  facilities  have  been  turned  over  to  RVXAF  by  May 
1971. 

Attack  sorties  by  USAF  in  SVN  decreased  46%  between  1st  Qtr  CY  69 
and  1st  Qtr  CY  71. 

VNAF  attack  sorties  increased  65%  during  same  period. 

Currently,  55%  reduction  in  overall  troop  strength  :  549..500  to  247,200. 

66%  reduction  in  overall  US  troop  strength  as  of  1  Dec  71. 

Pacification  programs  continue  during  Vietnamization 

Regional  Forces  have  increased  48%  since  June  1968  and  have  relieved  ARVN 
for  combat  duties. 

Popular  Forces  increased  51%  since  June  1969  : 

Organized  and  trained  by  platoons  under  operational  control  of  village 
chiefs. 

Over  95%  of  platoons  now  fully  trained,  equipped  with  modern  radios  and 
armed  with  M-16  rifles.  Platoons  will  be  recycled  through  training  phase  as 
all  are  completed. 
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Over  50%  of  all  PF  engagements  with  enemy  units  are  now  at  night. 
Large  Peoples  Self  Defense  Force  being  formed  for  village/hamlet  security. 

Ultimately,  over  2r)'>c  of  nations  population  will  be  in  PSDF. 
National  Police  being  expanded  for  two  roles  : 

Pacifieatiou  (Field  Forces,  Special  Police,  Marine  Police). 
National  Development  (Uniformed  Police)  now  over  79,000  in  .Tune  1968 
to  114.067  May  1971. 

Uniformed  Police  now  assigned  to  75%  of  all  villages.  Bulk  of  police  in- 
creases in  1971  will  be  at  village  and  hamlet  levels. 
All  of  above  military  and  paramilitary  measures  contribute  to  visibility  of  GVX 
presence  in  the  countryside  and  provide  security  for  other  activities  which  im- 
prove the  environment  in  the  countryside. 

Increased  security  provides  impetus  for  greater  national  development 

Local  government  activity  continues  to  increase  at  lower  levels. 

Special  administrative  training  has  been  provided  to  over  40,000  village 
officials. 
Approximately  75%  of  the  267,500  acres  of  land  redistributed  to  the  people 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  turned  over  during  the  past  12  months. 

Industrial  production  index,  after  dropping  30%  in  1968  because  of  Tet,  has 
rebounded  to  15%  above  the  pre-Tet  figure. 

Increases  in  farm  products  grown  and  marketed. 

New  rice  strains  provide  1-50%  increased  yields  (5  metric  tons/hectare  com- 
pared to  2  of  local ) . 

Net  increase  last  season  was  1.32.000  metric  tons  above  previous  season. 
Estimate  for  this  season  is  for  net  increase  of  900,000  MT. 
Over  500,000  acres  now  planted  with  new  rice  compared  with  304,000 
last  season  and  110,000  in  1969. 

Upgraded  and  more  secure  lines  of  communications  aid  'both  military  operations 
and  economic  growth 

2.472  miles  of  the  3,684  mile  National  and  inter-Provincial  highway  system  is 
being  upgraded.  079o  complete. 

25,000  meters  of  bridging  being  restored  or  repaired.  60%  complete. 

Of  the  total  road  network  of  12..500  miles.  72.4%  is  secure. 

74.3%  of  all  waterways  and  canals  are  secure. 

Security  of  railway  system  has  Increased  from  27%  to  64%  since  July  1969. 
(Approximately  58%  of  railroads  are  secure) 

Health  facilities  (civilian  sector) 

Approximately : 

1,800  physicians 
230  dentists 

Equates  to  approximately  one  physician  (Vietnamese)  for  each  ten  thousand 
people. 

Over  20.000.000  immunizations  (smallpox,  cholera  and  plague)  were  given 
during  past  year.  (20%  increase  from  previous  year.) 

Clinical  laboratories  now  available  in  44  provinces. 

Medical  training  for  Vietnamese  (in-country)  should  provide  25%  increase  in 
outpvit  of  graduates  within  two  years. 

191  physicians  and  33  dentists  graduated  from  the  University  of  Saigon  medical 
training  in  1970. 

1,400  military  medical  personnel  have  been  released  from  the  Armed  Forces 
for  use  in  the  Civil  Sector. 

Education  for  all  school  age  children  is  noic  a  foreseeable  goal 

Over  2,500,000  school  age  children  now  enrolled  in  schools.  (85%  of  estimated 
total.) 

Enrollment  in  secondary  schools  increased  23%  during  past  school  year.  Num- 
ber of  secondary  school  teachers  increased  20%. 

Over  45,000  students  now  enrolled  in  the  five  Universities  and  five  Normal 
schools. 
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^Ir.  BucTiAXAx.  XoAv  before  tliis  administration  came  into  power, 
what  the  Vietnamese  people  had.  ah-eady  achieved  was  remarkable, 
accnrately  measnred,  in  the  creation  of  a  republic  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  based  upon  a  constitntion  drafted  by  representatives  of  the 
people  and  ratified  by  the  peojde  which  establishes  a  tripartite  system 
of  government  pro^dding  for  elected  legislative  and  executive  branches 
and  an  independer.t  judiciary,  which  they  now  have. 

If  we  are  to  properly  measure  what  they  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  the  many  elections  that  have  been  held  on  the  local  level 
despite  the  Connnunist  atrocities  which  have  been  repeated  and 
repeated,  if  we  are  to  properly  evaluate  what  they  have  done  in 
their  economic  reforms  and  lancl  reform,  we  must  look  at  this  historv 
of  Vietnam  as  very  much  a  subject  jieople  for  so  long.  We  must  look 
at  the  inexperience  in  self-government  and  the  lack  of  leadership  left 
by  the  French  there.  We  must  also  look,  I  think,  at  America  in  the 
1780"s  and  not  in  the  lOTO's,  and  compare  in  this  way  where  they  stand. 
In  ligjit  of  this,  I  thinl?:  it  is  a  remarkable  achievement  already  that 
this  republic  has  made  in  the  beginning,  the  infancy,  at  best  the 
adolescence,  of  a  government  that  is  at  least  somewhere  democratic 
and  at  least  is  not  as  totalitarian  or  as  oppressive  as  that  of  any 
Cornmmiist  government  in  the  world,  including  that  in  North  Vietnam. 

If,  in  fact,  the  President  is  committed — and  I  think  that  the  DOD 
report  and  other  reports  make  it  clear  that  we  are  committed — to  a 
clear  policy  of  withdrawal,  one  that  is  already  well  underway:  more 
than  half  the  force  is  gone  now.  many  more  forces  will  be  gone  by  the 
year's  end,  and  all  eventually  will  be  scheduled  to  be  removed.  This  ad- 
ministration has  a  phased  withdrawal  policy,  and  in  light  of  this  fact 
and  of  the  Xixon  doctrine  and  of  the  new  effort  of  this  administration 
toward  the  achievement  of  an  era  of  negotiation,  I  would  respectfully 
advise  the  committee  to  take  great  caution  in  reporting  out  any  of  the 
bills  which  have  been  offered  or  any  action  which  you  may  take. 

Now.  were  there  no  withdrawal  7wlicy  in  progress,  were  there  no 
hope  within  Vietnam  for  tlie  self-determination  which  alone  tlie 
President  has  prescribed  as  a  condition  of  peace,  were  the  situation 
unchan,2"ed,  perhaps  some  action  would  be  in  order  bv  this  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  very  simply  make  this  word  of  advice  to  the 
committee.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Psycholooy  Today,  the  cover  article. 
the  cover  title,  had  these  words:  "Don't  just  do  something,"  Buddha 
said,  "stand  there." 

"Don't  just  do  something,"  Buddha  said,  "stand  there." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  people  in  the  Congress  and  out  of  it, 
clam.oring  for  some  dramatic  action  by  the  Congress,  but  T  would  point 
out  that  the  one  person  most  decisive  toward  leading  us  to  peace  is 
the  President,  and  he  has  a  plan,  and  it  is  in  progros^;,  and  it  is  workino-. 
I  wou.ld  therefore  say  to  this  committee,  T  would  hope  you  would 
resist  the  temptation  to  do  something,  an>i:hing,  to  indicate  your  con- 
cern which  I  know  you  feel,  your  desire  for  our  getting  out  of  this 
situation  which  we  have  found  ourselves  in,  which  I  am  sure  is  there. 

T  would  stronglv  urge  that  perhaps  the  policy  'which  miffht  best 
bring  the  generation  of  peace  which  the  President  seeks,  which  this 
committee  might  take,  is  to  follow  the  historic  l)ii)artisan  ])olicy  of  our 
co'^imittee,  and  to  take  no  action  which  mi,Q;ht  threaten  what  is  now 
being  done,  indeed  to  resist  the  temptation  simply  to  do  something 
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and  rather  to  stand  there— stand  in  support  of  the  President  ^Yho  is 
seekino-  to  lead  us  to  peace,  stand  hi  support  of  the  policies  that  are 
working,  and  take  no  action  which  might  threaten  or  hamper  or  limit 

those  policies. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  balancino-  the  record,  and  I 
apologize  for  the  time  I  have  taken,  I  strongly  urge  this  great  com- 
mittee, showing  the  wisdom  of  the  American  people  which  placed  the 
members  of  this  distinguished  subcommittee  in  the  Congress  in  the 
first  place,  to  simply  stand  there  in  support  of  an  administration  which 
is  giving  leadership  that  is  worthy  to  be  followed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Buchanan,  especially 

on  that  last  paraoraph. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  making  a  fine  presentation  and  highlightnig 
many  of  the  point's  that  must  be  remembered  in  any  consideration  of 
the  tragedy  in  which  we  are  involved.  It  is  always  well  to  be  reminded 
tliat  most  people  castigate  only  the  American  position. 

Congressman,  the  statement  which  you  improvised  certainly  shows 
why  you  are  such  a  successful  and  respected  member  of  the  clergy. 
Therefore,  I  would  direct  my  questions  to  you  somewhat  along  those 
lines.  They  relate  to  your  theolog-ical  knowledge  and  to  the  kowledge 
of  the  attitude  of  your  own  people,  your  constituents.  They  refer  to 
the  basic  morality  "of  what  the  United  States  has  tried  to  do  in  Indo- 
china, indeed  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Whether  or  not  Vietnam 
has  been  a  total  American  failure,  history  of  course  will  decide  tliat. 

We  are  interested  in  the  present  and  how  to  get  out.  Do  you  see 
a  continuing  role  of  what  we  have  traditionally  called  the  American 
moral  influence  in  foreign  affairs  or  has  that  been  washed  out,  in  your 
opinion,  in  the  need  to  protect  the  American  interests? 

Mr.  BuciiAxAx.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  in  tlie  first  place  I  think  the  world 
is  more  critical  of  us  than  perhaps  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  manv  other 
countries  because  the  world  expects  more  of  us  than  from  any  other 
nation,  and  I  have  heard  this  in  talks  with  Asians  and  other  people 
from  around  the  world.  I  think  many  ])eople  have  been  concerned  for 
many  reasons  about  our  policies  in  Vietnam  but  I  think  the  world 
recognizes  that  in  es'sence  we  have  sought  no  territory,  we  have  soug-ht 
no  colonial  empire,  we  are  not  trying  reallv  to  dominate  other  peoples. 
That  charge  has  been  raised  but  it  is  on  its  face,  I  think,  invalid. 

What  we  have  cared  about  historically  in  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Europe  involving  ourselves  in  Europe  in  World  War  IT  and  l^cfore 
and  what  we  have  cared  about  in  Asia  is  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion for  other  i^eoples.  We  have  been  guilty  of  benign  hypocra("y  in  my 
judgment  in  these  and  in  other  actions  we  have  taken  in  explaining 
things  in  terms  of  our  national  interest  when  our  real  interest  as  a 
people  has  been  in  helping  other  people  to  be  free  or  to  know  a  better 
wav  of  life. 

I  think  as  one  of  our  foreign  visitors  once  said,  "America  is  great 
because  she  is  good."  I  think  that  this  is  still  recognized  in  manv  places 
in  the  world  and  it  is  still  true  of  our  Xation.  In  Vietnam  itself  may  I 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  war  is  ugly  and  evil  and  immoral  and  wrong 
and  I  would  not  challenge  that  statement  but  it  is  a  complex  and  not 
a  simple  moral  choice  where  one  believes  he  has  a  commitment  to  a 
weaker  neighbor  which  neighbor  is  attacked  hv  an  aggressive  force 
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which  may  injure  or  destroy  that  neighbor  where  we  liave  the  force 
and  the  power  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

In  our  judgment  and  belief  we  have  a  commitment  to  do  so.  Even 
though  I  may  have  no  right  to  defend  myself  against  an  attack  as  a 
Christian  I  have,  perhaps,  as  many  Christians  have  believed  through- 
out Christian  history,  an  obligation  where  my  neighbor  or  his  helpless 
cliild  is  attacked  to  come  to  their  defense.  And  given  this  difference 
it  is  a  complex  moral  question. 

So  if  our  involvement  is  in  fact  immoral  and  wrong,  it  is  that  all 
wars  are  immoral  and  wrong.  But  perhaps  the  judgment  has  been  too 
quickly  made  that  when  we  have  come  as  we  believe,  to  fulfill  a  com- 
mitment and  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  helpless  neighbor  that  in  our 
judgment  is  being  attacked  by  a  very  vicious  force,  that  this  is  in 
itself  immoral  rather  than  moral  and  responsible  and  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with  you  and 
commend  our  colleague.  He  is  a  great  Member  of  the  House  with 
dedication  and  sincerity — this  cannot  be  questioned. 

During  the  questions  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days  on  the 
floor  there  have  been  many  suggestions  about  how  best  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  Some  have  advocated  that  if  we  get  out  right  away  our 
prisoners  of  war  will  be  released  automatically  from  North  Vietnam. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that  ?  Do  you  trust  the  Communists  ? 

Mr.  BrcHAXAX.  The  Communists,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  look 
upon  negotiations  in  the  first  place  as  another  battlefield.  I  wish  we 
could  understand  that  as  a  country  and  certainly  as  a  government. 
There  has  been  such  a  clamor  to  get  them  to  the  negotiating  table.  "Well, 
that  is  a  new  battlefield  where  they  try  to  win  battles  they  have  not 
been  able  to  win  militarily. 

No,  I  think  they  will  use  cynically  our  prisoners  of  war  as  a  weapon, 
as  a  pawn,  in  an}^  way  they  can  for  as  long  as  they  can  and  will  try 
to  get  us  to  give  tliem  all  the  things  they  most  want  while  still  leaving 
it  to  be  negotiated  or  to  their  virtue  that  our  prisoners  of  war  be  re- 
turned. If  we  fall  into  this  trap,  I  think  we  wdll  be  acting  against  their 
welfare  rather  than  on  behalf  of  it. 

]\Ir.  Broomfield.  How  long  do  you  think  we  ought  to  continue  to 
support  South  Vietnam  with  residual  forces  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  my  judgment  we  will  not  have  to  have  residual 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  for  such  an  extended  period  of  time  as  has 
been  true,  for  example,  in  Korea — at  least  we  have  left  them,  whether 
we  have  to  or  not,  for  this  length  of  time.  I  will  point  out,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  if  you  look  at  the  strength  and  the  vitality  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Korea  o\er  against  the  level  of  forces  which  we  have  left  there  and 
how  much  better  that  is  for  us  and  for  the  world  than  a  Communist 
South  Korea  midcr  the  irrational  Government  of  North  Korea,  if  you 
had  that  choice  to  make  I  would  say  the  residual  force  has  been  much 
the  lesser  of  evils  or  no  evil  at  all.  I  don't  think  that  is  going  to  have 
to  be  the  case  in  Vietnam  but  if  some  small  residual  military  force 
has  to  be  left  for  some  time,  then  I  would  say  it  would  be  a  good 
in^'estment. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Should  the  North  release  or  at  least  agree  to  release 
our  prisoners,  do  you  feel  we  could  get  out  right  away  ? 
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l\h:  BucHAXAx.  Well,  unfortunately  there  is  a  psychological  thing 
that  is  very  difficult  here.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  dis- 
regard all"  other  interests  and  say  we  will  give  you  everything  in  ex- 
change for  the  prisoners.  Xow  that  may  sound  like  a  hard  statement 
but  after  all  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  the  thousands  who  have 
died  and  to  the  many  others  who  have  fought  and  been  wounded  there 
in  addition  to  the  prisoners  of  v\\ar. 

In  my  jrigment  while  we  should  make  e\ery  effort  to  obtain  their 
release  and  insist  upon  that  release  and  obtain  it,  I  think  there  is  more 
than  tliis  that  is  involved  tliere.  I  personally  think  that  by  the  time 
the  North  Vietnamese  release  the  prisoners  of  war  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  in  a  position  where  we  could  withdraw.  But  I  think  that 
there  are  other  factors  that  we  must  take  into  consideration,  including 
that  basic  right  of  self-determination  and  tlie  fulfillmerit  of  the  step 
by  step  Vietnamization  program  which  has  tlius  far  succeeded.  I  may 
be  a  minority  of  one. 

]\Ir.  Gallagher.  Let  me  say  this.  Congressman  Buchanan.  We  have 
been  studying  many  of  these  resolutions  with  various  conditions  at- 
tached to  them  and  one  depicts  a  date  of  withdrawal  based  on  the  turn- 
ing over  of  prisoners.  I  think  tliat  is  very  noble  and  something  that 
we  all  desire.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  subcommittee  would  vote  it  out 
immediately  if  the  war  could  end  on  a  withdrawal  at  a  fixed  date  and 
t lie  prisoners  were  turned  over. 

I  think  you  have  put  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  prisoner  issue. 
Tliey  will  be  a  pawn  until  the  last  results  the  other  side  may  want  are 
extracted.  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
turned  over  until  we  hand  them  President  Thieu's  head  on  the  last 
]M-16  th.at  vxill  be  in  Vietnam.  So  I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  for  the  de- 
pendents and  relatives  of  the  POWs  that  false  hopes  have  been 
raised . 

Anybody  who  thinks  out  the  problem  knows  that  this  is  the  great- 
est power  that  they  hold  and  will  hold  a.gainst  the  United  States  to 
biing  down  a  government  or  to  impose  any  other  condition  that  they 
want.  So  that  gets  confused  in  it  and  troubles  this  subcommittee  in  its 
work  in  trying  to  find  the  right  wa}-  to  proceed  with  these  resolutions. 
So  I  thank  you  ver}^  m.uch. 

Mr.  BuciiAXAX'.  Thank  vou. 

I'h:  Gallaghek.  :^Ir.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  thank  you.  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  complimenting  our  colleague's  sin- 
cerity of  deep  moral  convictions  that  he  has  displayed  all  of  the  time 
tliat  i  have  witnessed  liis  activities  here  in  the  Congress. 

I  feel  tluit  I  ]nust  balance  a  statement  that  was  made  by  you.  You 
have  offered  a  statement  by  Dr.  Dooley  i]ito  the  record,  and  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  a  statement  by  the  Rever- 
end Tlieodore  Hesburgh  of  Xotre  Dame  University.  I  would  like  to 
quote  that  for  a  moment,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  have  a  Buddhist  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  He  stated: 

*  *  *  our  original  involvement  thex'e  was  a  mistake.  Xow  more  than  40,000 
ended  American  lives  later,  and  after  250,000  wounded  Americans,  and  about 
120  billion  dollars  of  expenditures  on  death  and  destruction,  most  of  us  are 
willing  to  concede  that  what  we  have  won,  if  anything  of  real  substance,  is  not 
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worth  the  expenditure  of  so  many  lives  and  so  mneli  of  our  resources  that  might 
have  been  more  humanly  and  more  fruitfully  exix^nded  elsevv^here  at  liume  and 
abroad. 

He  goes  on  by  saying  tliat : 

Whatever  one  says  about  the  silent  majority,  I  take  it  as  a  fact  of  life  that 
most  young-  people — ^those  who  bear  the  actual  burden  of  being  woinided  and 
dying — do  not  see  America's  brightest  future  ideutihed  with  tliis  military  ad- 
venture. One  great  need  of  this  Nation  today  is  for  unity  of  purpose,  clear  priority 
of  values,  lofty  vision  regarding  where  we  might  go  together.  Vietnam  runs 
counter  to  all  of  these  present  desires.  It  has  divided  the  Nation — those  favoring 
the  Vietnam  war  being  mainly  those  who  have  had  and  will  have  no  part  in  the 
suffering  and  the  dying — an  easy  option.  It  has  drained  our  young  life,  in  death 
and  mutilation;  it  has  wasted  resources  desperately  needed  in  our  Nation  and 
around  the  world  for  much  more  serious  problems  *  *  * 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimons  consent  to  enter  this  into  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes.  without  objection. 
(The  statement  follows:) 

Remarks  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity OF  Notre  Dame,  Speaking  at  a  Student-Sponsored  Rally  Held 
Mat  4,  1970,  To  Discuss  U.S.  Actions  in  Cambodia 

There  has  probably  been  no  moment  in  modern  history  when  our  country  has 
been  more  divided  regarding  its  priorities  and  policy  than  at  present.  The  rea- 
son for  our  assembly  today  is  the  most  rec  ent  of  a  long  and  lugubrious  series  of 
decisions  regarding  the  involvement  of  our  country  in  Vietnam.  I  am  reason- 
ably sure  that  I  speak  for  most  of  you  in  judging  that  our  original  involvement 
there  was  a  mistake.  Now  more  than  40,000  ended  American  lives  later,  and 
after  2.50,000  wounded  Americans,  and  about  120  billion  dollars  of  expenditure 
on  death  and  destruction,  most  of  us  are  willing  to  concede  that  what  we 
have  won,  if  anything  of  real  substance,  is  not  worth  the  expenditure  of  so 
many  lives  and  so  much  of  our  resources  that  might  have  been  more  humanly 
and  more  fruitfully  expended  elsewhere  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  easy  to  judge 
the  past,  through  Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon.  Curiously,  it  was 
our  Army-General  President  Eisenhower  who  refused  initially  to  get  involved. 
Since  then,  we  have  under  three  subsequent  Presidents  edged  into  the  quick- 
sand and  consistently  sunk  deeper. 

I  cheered  when  President  Johnson  declared  an  end  to  the  bombing  and  opened 
up  the  Paris  talks.  I  cheered  again  when  President  Nixon  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  our  soldiers.  I  had  noped  that  the  time  seliedule  would  be  quicker, 
but  at  least  this  was  a  beginning  and  I  took  it  that  we  were  committed,  as  a 
Nation,  to  end  this  fmitless  war. 

Then  came  last  week's  decision  to  take  yet  another  step  into  the  quicksand.  I 
have  carefully  read  and  re-read  the  President's  statement  and  recognize  both 
his  sincerity  and  his  courage  in  deciding  as  he  did.  I  do  not  agree  with  him, 
although  he  knows  more  about  all  this  than  I  do  and  he  has  the  responsibility 
of  decision.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  do  not  agree. 

Whatever  one  says  about  the  silent  majority,  I  take  it  as  a  fact  of  life  that 
most  young  people — these  who  bear  the  actual  burden  of  being  wounded  and  of 
dying — do  not  see  America's  brightest  future  identified  with  this  military 
adventure.  One  great  need  of  this  nation  today  is  for  unity  of  purpose,  clear 
priority  of  values,  lofty  vision  regarding  where  we  might  go  together.  Vietnam 
runs  counter  to  all  of  these  present  desires.  It  has  divided  the  nation — those 
favoring  the  Vietnam  war  being  mainly  those  who  have  had  and  will  have  no 
part  in  the  suffering  and  the  dying — an  easy  option.  It  has  drained  our  young 
life,  in  death  and  mutilation  :  it  has  wa.sted  resources  desi^erately  needed  in  our 
nation  and  around  the  world  for  much  more  serious  problems :  it  has  cast  us  as 
a  nation  in  the  character  of  a  pariah,  supported  in  our  aims  by  almost  no  one 
of  importance  in  the  world's  opinion.  We  have  paid  for  mercenaries,  but  they 
merit  no  other  title. 

I  cringe  to  seem  to  malign  our  dead — may  God  rest  them  and  console  their 
families.  At  least  their  full  sacrifice  of  life  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  never 
again  must  we  engage  in  such  a  senseless  endeavor.  If  only  this  has  resulted,  we 
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ail  may  thank  them  for  their  enormous  contribution  to  our  education  as  a 
nation  and  to  the  saviuj;-  of  nuiriy  thousands  of  future  lives. 

Regarding  our  war  prisoners,  we  can  only  commit  ourselves,  at  whatever  cost, 
lo  their  safe  return.  We  owe  them  nothing  less  than  our  ('omplete  dedication  to 
their  return  as  long-suffering  and  long-forgotten  heroes. 

What  do  we  do  now?  I  suspect  that  most  of  you,  like  myself,  have  already 
indulged  yourselves  in  revulsion  and  anger  at  the  announcement  that  we  are 
now  wideiiing,  rather  than  narrowing,  the  war,  even  while  recognizing  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  widened  it  tii-st.  I  have  tried  to  understand  the  recurrent 
military  logic  that  the  war  must  be  widened  to  be  narrowed,  but.  with  all  the 
good  will  in  the  world,  I  fail  to  follow  a  logic  that  has  grown  more  barren, 
m(>re  illogical,  more  contradictory,  and  more  self-defeating  in  promising  victory 
through  defeat.  In  fact,  the  very  terms  victorj-  and  defeat  have  become  a  triumph 
of  unreason.  Military  logic  reached  its  high  point  when  we  were  told  of 
Metnamcse  villages  and  villagers :  We  had  to  destroy  them  to  free  them. 

As  one  lone  American  citizen  speaking  only  for  himself,  I  would  rather  be 
honest  in  admitting  that  this  whole  endeavor  has  been  a  nig'htmare  and  a 
traversty  of  what  we  stand  for  as  a  nation  (My  lai,  for  example,  was  the  nadir)  — 
however  innocently  and  naively  it  was  conceived  as  it  began.  There  comes  a 
time  in  life  when  moral  righteousness  is  more  important  than  empty  victory. 
Evil  may  be.  and  often  is,  completely  victorious,  but  does  one  stand  tall  in  such 
a  victory? 

All  of  us  want  to  be  loyal  and  patriotic— but  we  also  want  to  be  morally 
clean  in  the  process.  No  one  of  us  enjoys  being  ambiguously  or  doubtfully  moral 
and  right  and  just,  however  powerful  we  may  be  as  a  nation.  Our  real  power  and 
stren^h  bear  on  spiritual  values,  justice,  and  honor.  If  our  national  conscience 
bothers  us.  we  must  stop,  look,  and  ponder  our  future. 

For  all  of  you  who  are  young,  this  pause  comes  with  special  poignancy.  No 
one  of  you  wants  to  be  a  coward,  a  traitor,  or  an  ungenerous  American.  But  if  I 
read  your  conscience  aright,  neither  do  any  of  you  want  to  be  a  partner  to  what 
you  honestly  conceive  to  be  evil,  unjust,  or  just  plain  wrong  or  idiotic. 

What  do  you  do?  I  have  no  inflarnmatoi-y  rhetoric  to  offer  you.  I  must  tell 
j'ou  honestlv  that  violence  here  at  home  is  the  worst  possible  reaction  to  the 
violence  yoii  abhor  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  must  tell  you  that  if  the  world  is  to 
be  better  than  it  presently  is,  you  must  prepare  yourselves,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  spiritually,  to  help  make  it  better.  Striking  classes  as  .some  uni- 
versities are  doing,  in  the  .sense  of  cutting  off  your  education,  is  the  worst  thing 
you  could  do  at  this  time,  since  your  education  and  your  gi-owth  in  competence 
are  what  the  world  needs  most,  if  the  leadership  of  the  future  is  going  to  be 
better  than  the  leadership  of  the  past  and  present.  Good  leaders  were  never 
born  itf  self-indulgence,  or  self-pity  either. 

This  may  seem  rather  undramatic  advice  to  a  generation  that  seeks  instant 
answers  to  horribly  complicated  situations.  As  one  of  your  elders,  may  I 
suggest  that  together  we  state  our  uncompromising  revulsion  to  the  course  of 
this  war  and  all  current  wars.  May  we  commit  ourselves  with  all  the  energy, 
talent,  and  dedication  at  our  command  to  the  cause  of  peace,  with  the  hope  and 
conviction  that,  as  a  nation,  we  stand  ready  to  undertake  whatever  sacrifice 
and  whatever  creative  initiative  that  peace  requires  of  us  right  now. 

If  you  want  to  put  this  conviction  into  words,  may  I  suggest  the  following 
statement  that  I  would  be  proud  to  sign  with  you  and  transmit  to  our  President: 

DECLARATION 

As  Americans,  proud  of  our  national  traditions  and  committed  to  the  best 
ideals  of  our  country,  we  declare  that  we  see  these  traditions  and  ideals  best 
realized  by  not  continuing  our  military  ojperations  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 

Laos. 

1.  We  favor  the  withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  at  the  earliest  moment 
and  the  designation  by  the  Congi-ess  of  an  ultimate  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal. 

2.  We  favor  the  most  serious  efforts  to  repatriate  oiu-  American  prisoners  of 
war  at  whatever  cost.  The  nation  should  recognize  its  deep  debt  to  them  and 
their  families  for  their  continued  suffering. 

3.  We  favor  the  use  of  our  persons  and  our  financial  re.S(»ur<'es  to  rebuild  a 
new  and  hopeful  society  in  Vietnam  and  all  of  Iiulo-China  that  has  known 
nothing  but  wars  for  so  many  years. 
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4.  We  suggest  that  the  people  of  this  whole  area  must  ultimately  make  their 
own  effort  to  achieve  the  liind  of  society  that  they  want ;  that  whatever  the  good 
TA'ill  (if  our  past  and  future  efforts,  it  is  the  Vietnamese,  Qimbodians,  and  Laotians 
ithemaelves  who  \Aall  create  the  conditions  for  peace  and  a  better  society,  some- 
thing that  no  force  of  arms  or  military  imperialisau  from  North  or  South,  East 
or  West,  has  yet  created. 

5.  Most  fundamentally,  may  we  state  our  deep  convictions  that  our  national 
priorities  tdday  are  not  military,  but  human.  Our  nation  is  unnecessarily  and 
bitterly  divided  on  issues  at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  war  abroad  can  be  quickly 
and  effectively  defused,  then  we  can  be  unit^-d  at  home  in  our  dedication  to  jus- 
tice, to  equality  of  opportunity,  and  to  renewing  the  quality  of  American  life — 
a  task  that  will  require  our  best  personal  efforts  and  even  more  of  our  financial 
resources  than  those  squandered  by  us  in  recent  years  on  a  largely  frustrating 
and  fruitless  venture. 

6.  La.stly,  we  realize  that  the  above  ix)ints  would  sound  like  emp+y  rheturic 
if  we  did  not  stand  ready — as  we  do — to  commit  our  i>ersons,  our  talents,  our 
honor,  and  our  futures  to  lielp  work  for  a  better  America  and  a  better  world  in 
a  peaceful  and  non-violent  manner. 

]Mr.  Wolff.  I  would  liire  to  go  on  and  a.sk  the  poiitleman  a  question. 
In  his  reiparks  he  stated  thnt  tjie  President  in  effect  was  windinir  doAvn 
the  war.  We  have  suffered  fewer  deatlis  since  tlie  President  has  en- 
o-aged  in  his  policy  and  yet  the  number  of  deatlis  since  the  new  admin- 
istration lias  come  in  has  been  increasing  totally  on  al]  sides  rather 
than  being  reduced. 

We  find  ourselves  )io  longer  in  Vietnam,  we  find  oursehes  in  an  Indo- 
china war.  We  now  have  Laos,  Cambodia.  No  less  an  authority  than 
]\rr.  Eogers  said  that  the  incursion  into  Cambodia  has  given  new  in- 
fluence to  Communist  China,  Now  are  we  fighting  for  what  we  sought, 
to  Avin  the  people  away  from  the  influence  of  the  Communi.sts.  or  are 
we  pushing  them  further  into  their  hands  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  of  course  the  gentleman  certainly  is  entitled 
to  his  judgment  as  much  as  I  to  mine,  but  my  judgment  is  that  the 
Communists  were  unchallenged  in  Ca'n^l:>odia  and  tlie  supply  lines 
that  run  through  Laos  ha\-e  never  been  challenged  and  we  have  accom- 
plished some  things  militarily.  I  feel  there  are  some  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  th.it  ^e?}  wo  have  ac  'omnlished  something  foj-  them  in  our 
hit-and-run  enterprise  into  Cambodia. 

The  on.ly  reason  there  was  not  a  wider  war  in  Indochina,  we  h.ad 
not  done  anything  on  the  other  side.  The  Communists  had  been  there 
all  the  while  and  virtually  taken  over  a  good  part  of  Cambodia  and 
repeatedly  made  incursions  into  Laos  so  that  certain  clear  military 
objectives  which  enhance  the  Vietnamization  program  and  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  were  achieved.  These  things  in  my  judgment 

Mr.  Wolff.  On  that  score  is  it  true  or  is  it  not  true  that  a  greater 
portion  of  both  Cambodia  and  Laos  are  today  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
than  they  were  before  the  war  ? 

ISIr.  BrcHANAN.  Well,  the  Laos  thing  though  has  gone  back  and 
forth  for  years.  I  would  only  say  that  the  Cambodians  have  shown  a 
will  to  resist  and  at  least  the  Communists  who  are  unchallenged  in 
Cambodia  have  now  been  challenged  and  it  is  much  less  clear  that  they 
can  maintain  a  much  more  challeno-ed  route  into  Cambodia  in  the  fu- 
ture.  Our  aim,  as  has  been  repeatedl}^  stated,  was  primarily  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  Vietnamization  and  phased  withdrawal  progi'am  in  Viet- 
nam in  our  Cambodian  and  Laosian  ventures.  It  seems  t/)  me  that  pur- 
pose has  been  served. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  casualties.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
our  American  fatalities  have  dropped  dramatically  as  has  our  troop 
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strength  and  as  our  combat  role  shrinks  this  trejid  v.-ill  increase  and 
fewer  and  fewer  American  lives  will  be  lost  in  the  months  ahead.  I  am 
j  list  certain  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Some  of  the  atrocities  have  been  committed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  And  I  would  say  as  well  that  we  have  to 
consider  the  fact  tliat  while  we  are  winding  down  the  war  we  seem  to 
be  winding  up  the  casualties  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BucHANAx.  One  must  keep  in  mind  tlie  estimated  3  million 
whom  the  Communists  would  liquidate,  exterminate,  if  they  succeed  in 
taking  over. 

Wiien  we  succeed,  however,  in  our  disengagement,  as  in  my  judgment 
we  are  succeeding,  as  we  proceed  with  that  disengagement,  which  in 
my  judgment  we  clearlj^  are,  then  it  is  my  profound  hope  that  the 
casualties  can  greatly  decline  all  over, 

Mr.  Wolff.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  or  PoxT.  Mr.  Buchanan,  before  you  get  your  briefcase  put  away, 
you  must  think  mv  auestions  are  going  to  be  easv. 

Mr.  Btjchanan".  I  know  yours  will  be  too  difficult  with  all  the  papers 
in  my  possession. 

^Ir,  DU  Pont.  I  have  one  of  the  hard  questions.  You  commented 
earlier  in  your  testimony  about  getting  aid  to  the  people  of  various 
nations  and  once  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  ended,  or  at  least  once 
tlie  U.S.  participation  in  it  is  ended,  I  for  one  favor  continuing  military 
and  economic  aid.  In  South  Vietnam,  Saigon  and  countries  all  over  the 
world — Brazil  and  Greece  just  to  name  a  few  obvious  ones — we  have 
this  terrible  problem  of  aid  that  we  have  given  not  getting  to  the  people. 
It  seems  to  get  blocked  in  various  layers  of  officialdom,  corruption,  and 
heavens  knows  vdiat. 

Have  you  any  comments  or  any  suggestions  as  to  how  to  deal  with 
this  problem?  We  should  somehow  be  more  responsive  in  getting  our 
aid  down  to  the  people.  That  is  a  wonderful  concept  but  in  practical 
terms  have  you  any  suggestions  ? 

Mr.  Bi:TcirA>7AN,  Tt  is  very  difficult  to  ncliieve.  I)i  any  given  country 
you  liave  to  deal  with  tliat  country's  government  and  it  is  almost  un- 
avoidable. Tlie  gentleman  has  laid  his  finger  on  a  primarv  nrolilein  of 
foreign  assict^mce  which  peoms  almost  beyond  solution.  I  would  say, 
liowever,  tha<^  the  ]u-epent  government  of  the  Pe^^iiblic  of  Vietnam  is 
moT^e  responsive  to  the  people  as  illustrated  bv  tlie  land  reform  and 
various  other  pi ograms  tlian  any  goAernment  that  people  has  had  for 
manv  years  and  lience  there  is  some  hope  it  vrill  continue  to  be  more  so 
ill  t^^efutiire, 

Th.ere  are  forces  for  reform  within  the  country,  in  the  Congress  of 
that  country,  foi-  examjiic.  There  are  members  very  concerned  about 
every  kind  of  corruption  and  pressing  for  reforms  and  improvements 
and  reactions  which  woukl  make  tliat  governmeut  even  more  responsive 
to  the  people,  and  I  tb.ink  the  correHive  is  there  within  the  system. 

Mr.  "^u  PovT.  Well,  keep  thinking  on  tliat.  ^Ir.  Buchanan,  because 
we  need  some  help. 

Tliaidvyou. 

Mr.  Bttit'xax.  Thank  vou.  ^ir. 

y^"^-.  G.'.LLAGTTER.  T]i{xnk  you  very  much.  Mv.  Bii'^hanan. 

M^r.  Btthaxax.  I'hank  vou.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mv.  G.\T>LAoriER.  Our  next  witness  is  Coiioressmjin  Howard  W.  Robi- 
son,  Re])iib]ican  of  Xew  York.  Congressman  Eobison  has  introduced 
House  pJoint  Resolution  462  which  calls  for  irreversible  withdrawals 
until  all  American  Armed  Forces  have  left  Indochina. 

Durino-  his  many  years  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Robison  has  gained  a 
rej)utation  as  one  of  our  most  tlioughtful  colleagues  and  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  will  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  testi- 
mony today. 

We  are  j^leased  to  w-elcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HOWAED  W.  EOBISON,  A  EEPEESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGEESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OE  NEW  YOEK 

]Mr.  RoBisox.  Thank  you,  ]SIr.  Chairman,  for  those  extremely  kind 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  your  action  in 
Iiolding  ])ublic  hearings  this  week  on  the  question  of  U.S.  in\olveinent 
in  Vietnam  is  most  welcome,  and  I  am.  exceedingly  grateful  for  this 
opDort  unity. 

I  have  served  in  th.e  Congress  for  14  years  now.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
take  great  ]iride  in  such  service.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  we  share:  To  be 
members  of  what  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  legislative 
bodies  in  the  world.  During  my  years  here,  I  have  sought  to  uphold  that 
tradition ;  perhaps  I  have  not  done  so  with  distinction,  but  my  every 
word  and  aotion  has  been  dictated  w^ith  that  thought  in  mind. 

Thus,  it  is  with  a  troubled  heart  that  I  confess  my  keen  sense  of  dis- 
ai^pointment — approaching  now  a  sense  of  shame — that  this  great 
Congress  has  been  unable,  since  our  action  so  manv  light-years  ago 
now  on  the  ill-fated  "Tonkin  Gulf  resolution."  to  express  ourselves  in 
any  positive  fashion  on  one  of  the  most  important  issues  of  our  time, 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  know  the  Constitution  is,  at  best,  fuzzy  in  defining  our  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  We  cannot  here  settle  that  long- 
standing debate.  Nevertheless,  nearly  every  constitutional  scholar  has 
claimed  that  what  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  that  document — and 
that  what  has  evolved  over  the  years — is  a  sharing'  of  responsibility. 

It  is  time,  way  past  time,  we  accepted  our  sharing  of  that  responsi- 
bility ;  not  by  invading  the  clear  prerogatives  of  the  Presitient  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief;  and  not  by  attempting  to  dictate  to  him  through 
in  this  instance  mandated  withdrawal  deadlines  or  whatever  in  such  a 
way  as  to  tie  the  haiul  of  the  only  person  who,  under  pi-esent  circum- 
stances, can  negotiate  for  us  as  satisfactorily  as  possible  a  conclu- 
sion of  this  war ;  but  rather,  instead,  by  searching  among  ourselves  for 
a  consensus — difficult  and  painstaking  a  task  though  that  might  be — as 
to  what  our  national  policy  with  res]:)ect  to  Vietnam,  and  former  Indo- 
china, ought  to  be  in  the  months  and  years  immediately  ahead. 

Perhaps  such  a  consensus  would  have  been  impossible  2  or  8  years 
ago.  At  that  time  there  were  many  who  still  believed  that  with  a.  few 
more  bombs,  a  few  more  troops,  and  a  few  more  billions  of  dollars  w^e 
could  score  a  "victory" — a  victory  made,  produced  and  directed  in  the 
Ignited  States.  There  are  few  such  visions  today,  either  in  Congress  or 
in  the  adininistration.  What  we  all  seek  uoav  is  the  most  responsible 
way  to  end  our  involvement  in  this  war.  What  the  achninistration 
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apparently  seeks  is  the  continuation  of  a  strong  non-Communist  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  or  almost  all  of  our 
troops. 

"\Vliat  the  more  outspoken  congressional  critics  of  the  war  appar- 
ently seek  is  the  end  of  our  support  for  what  they  term  an  inherently 
unrepresentative  government,  and  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
our  troops.  What  many  "moderate'-  congressional  leadere  seek  is  a 
cease-fire,  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  serious  negotiating  efforts  in 
Paris,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  our 
troops. 

Lest  we  forget,  this  is  a  far  narrower  range  of  options  than  that 
which  existed  3  short  years  ago.  Then,  as  you  will  recall,  the  choice  of 
options  still  included  a  heavy  expansion  of  our  ground  troop  commit- 
ment. Some  still  talked  of  a  million-man  American  army  in  Vietnam. 
Some  still  talked  of  mining  Haiphong  harbor  and  carrying  out  a  land 
invasion  of  the  Xorth.  Some  still  whispered  about  introducing  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  We  do  not  continue  to  consider  such  options  now; 
and  it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  this  administration  that,  no  matter 
what  differences  remain  among  the  American  people,  the  range  of 
divergent  viewpoints  has  thus  narrowed  so  considerabl3\ 

This  fact  does  not  guarantee  that  we  will  leave  Southeast  Asia  a 
united  country;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  odds  are  still  weighted  against 
that.  But  it  does  mean  that  we  may  leave  Southeast  Asia  still  talking 
with  one  another — and  this  is  no  mean  aeliievement.  And,  again,  inso- 
far as  the  ])resent  adniinistation  has  made  this  possible,  it  deserves 
our  thanks  and  appreciation. 

But  doubts  remain.  Since  agreeing  on  the  shape  of  the  negotiating 
table,  the  negotiators  at  Paris  have  agreed  on  nothing  save  the  time 
]:)eriods  in  which  to  accuse  tlie  other  side  of  bad  faith  and  duplicity. 
The  Nortli  Vietnamese  have  appeared  intransigent,  but  our  negotiating 
stance  has  hardly  been  "squishy-soft"  either.  In  Vietnam  itself,  troops 
continue  to  come  home,  for  which  we  are  grateful,  but  no  final  with- 
drawal date  has  yet  been  announced  and  rumors  of  a  large  ''residual 
force*'  float  around  Washington  with  regularity. 

]Meanwhile,  the  bombing  continues — with  reports  indicating  that 
700  tons  of  l:)ombs  were  dropped  on  infiltration  routes  below  the  de- 
militarized zone  during  last  week  alone — the  American  support  of 
such  as  Thai  mercenaries  is  apparently  increased.  Elections  are  soon 
forthcoming  in  the  South,  and  we  haA^e  pledged  total  neutrality,  but 
President  Thieu  appears  to  be  very  much  in.  the  driver's  seat.  Coherent 
opposition  to  him  has  failed  to  develop,  and  that  is  not  our  fault  of 
course,  but  then  again  one  well-known  political  opponent  of  his  sits 
in  jail  and  a  new  election  law  seems  to  damage  any  chance  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  might  have  to  qualify  for  the  general  election. 

These  doubts  are  reflected  in  the  mail  I  receive  every  week  from  my 
district,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  unique  in  this  respect.  I  am  sure 
that  this  subcommittee  agrees  that  our  major  consideration  should  be 
how  to  resolve  these  public  doubts.  This  is  no  time  for  aggrieved  swipes 
at  the  present  administration ;  our  overinvolvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  very  much  a  bipartisan  affair.  It  may  have  occurred  imder  a 
Democratic  administration  Init  it  had  widespread  Republican  sup- 
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poi-t.  In  the  same  vein,  some  of  the  strongest  ])roponents  of  the  present 
administration's  strategy  in  winding  down  the  war  have  been  Demo- 
crats. 

No,  flaying  out  against  someone  or  some  political  party  is  not  at  all 
needed.  What  is  needed  is  good  sound  congressional  advice  to  the  Pres- 
ident. There  is  no  governmental  body  more  sensitive  to  the  |)eople  than 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  we  are  on  the  firing  line  every  2  years 
and  that  fact  teaches  us  to  listen  to  the  people.  They  are  teUlr.g  us  now, 
at  least  in  my  judgment,  that  they  want  our  policy  defined:  they  want 
to  see  our  goals  from  this  point  forward  set  forth  in  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal language ;  and  they  want  us  to  expedite  our  withdravral  as  much  as 
possible. 

Some  months  ago  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution,  House  Joint  Ee- 
solution  462,  Avhich  calls  for  U.S.  troop  vrithdrawals  from  Indochina 
to  be  continued,  on  an  irreversible  basis,  until  all  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
were  withdrawn  from  Indochina.  The  resolution  also  states  that  it  is 
the  "sense  of  Congress'"  that  all  U.S.  servicemen  in  Indochina  be  with- 
drawn from  ground  combat  activities  on  or  before  June  1,  1971,  and 
that  all  troops  should  be  vrithdrawn  as  soon  after  that  date  as  practi- 
cable. 

This  resolution,  although  differently  phrased,  is  similar  to  the  one 
I  introduced  last  year,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  756.  The  purpose 
of  both  efforts  was  to  encourage  an  "end-the-war"  consensus  in  the  Con- 
gress. Obviously  the  passage  of  time  since  the  introduction  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  462  requires  that  its  present  wording  be  reworked, 
and  there  are  several  other  resolutions  pending  before  your  subcom- 
mittee which  present  other  interesting  possibilities.  The  exact  word- 
ing of  the  re^^olution  is  not  paramount,  nor  is  it  at  all  imj)ortant  who 
receives  credit  for  initiating  the  successful  efl'ort.  What  is  important 
is  t]\at  this  subcommittee,  and  subsequently  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  carefully  weigh  all  the  proposals  before  it  and  then 
report  to  the  House  a  resolution  which  would  codify  tiiat  policy  which 
a  majority  of  the  Congress  feel  should  be  followed  by  the  cunvnt  ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  like  to  outline  the  elements  Avhich  might  Avell  be  present  in 
any  such  effort,  and  will  leave  tlie  exact  wording  to  the  experts  who  sit 
on  this  subcommittee.  What  should  we  say  to  this  administration  that 
would  be  helpful  and  purposeful.  i)oth  to  ii  and  to  the  American 
[)eople  (• 

Well,  first,  I  think  v.e  should  reaffirm  that  our  withdrav,';il  lu-ogram 
is  an  irreversible  one.  No  matter  what  hapjjens  in  South  Vietnam,  I 
do  not  believe  the  American  people  will  again  support  any  increase  in 
American  ground  troop  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. A  reversal  of  administration  policy  in  this  respect  is  unaccept- 
able, and  Congress  should  say  so. 

Second,  we  should  define  as  the  end  goal  of  our  present  policy  the 
total  withdrawal  of  American  troops.  There  are  strong  arguments  that 
can  be  advanced  for  various  levels  of  logistical  support  after  we  with- 
draw and  ])erhaps  it  is  best  if  th.ese  questions  are  left  unanswered  in 
the  present  effort  since  consensus  would  be  terribly  difficult  to  find  on 
such  an  issue.  But  I  think  we  can  find  consensus  around  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  large  residual  foire  of  say  50,000  troops  is  unacceptable. 
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The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  not  amenable  to  a  Korea-type  solution  for 
a  nninber  of  reasons  that  I  will  go  into  if  you  wish. 

There  is  also  considerable  controversy  about  whether  we  should 
provide  air  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  after  our  with- 
drawal, perhaps  from  bases  in  Thailand.  Personally,  I  feel  that  some 
such  support  may  be  in  order,  although  I  would  like  to  see  an  end  to 
the  saturation  bombmg  raids  we  continue  to  conduct.  Widespread 
bombing  is  of  only  marginal  value  in  cutting  the  enemy's  supplies,  and 
in  the  process  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians  have  been  killed,  in- 
jured or  uprooted  from  their  homes.  Close  support  missions,  however, 
might  still  l)e  required  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  for  at 
least  the  next  2  or  3  years.  However,  it  might  also  be  well  if  this 
consideration  was  left  for  another  day,  if  no  consensus  is  possible.  What 
we  should  instead  concentrate  on  now  are  those  elements  upon  which 
we  can  agree. 

Third,  we  should  make  it  clear  that  our  withdrawal  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  continued  success  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  Our  troops  are 
surely  not  positioned  in  South  Vietnam  for  President  Thieu's  conven- 
ience aiid  their  presence  should  not  be  prolonged  merely  to  assist  him 
in  either  his  reelection  or  the  administration  of  his  nation's  govern- 
ment. 

Fourth,  during  these  last  stages  of  our  withdrawal,  we  must  leave  the 
President  some  negotiating  room  and  encourage  him  to  use  it.  At  the 
very  least,  a  cease-fire  and  an  agreement  for  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war  sliould  be  negotiated.  I  made  this  same  point  last  week  when  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  bill,  which  would  have  conditioned  an  April  30,  1972, 
withdrawal  date  on  the  establishment  of  both  a  cease-fire  and  a  release 
of  prisoners  before  that  date. 

Some  have  criticized  such  an  approach  by  charging  that  it  only  mud- 
dies the  w^ater  and  leaves  the  President  so  much  discretion  that  the 
congressional  action  becomes  relatively  meaningless.  But  they  ignore 
the  fact  that  our  mere  withdrawal,  without  any  negotiated  agreement 
on  anything,  would  do  precious  little  to  set  the  forces  in  motion  for  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed  and  strife.  If  other  longtime  critics  of  the  war 
do  not  understand  this,  former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  does,  for  he 
has  noted  that  our  mere  miilateral  withdrawal  would  invite  chaos  in 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Camloodia.  It  was  his  point,  as  well,  that  congres- 
sional action  mandating  a  date  certain  for  withdrawal  without  any 
conditions  whatsoever,  would  be  an  abdication  of  our  responsibility  for 
the  combined  military,  political,  and  economic  problems  we  have  helped 
to  create  in  Southeast  Asia. 

So  I  think  negotiate  we  must.  But  we  must  also  do  so  quickly,  since 
it  is  also  the  case,  mifortunately  enough,  that  our  bargaining  power 
dwindles  away  with  each  passing  month,  as  our  troops  continue  to 
come  out.  It  is  time,  in  other  words,  for  the  President  to  do  some  ser- 
ious negotiating  with  Hanoi,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  here  in  Con- 
gress to  helr>  guide  the  President  in  that  direction.  Setting  a  date  cer- 
tain for  U.S.  withdrawal,  with  certain  conditions  to  be  negotiated,  is 
problably  the  way  to  move  things  off  dead  center;  and  I  would  hope 
that  any  resolution  would  convey  that  rather  clearly  to  the  President. 

I  know  it  takes  two  to  negotiate,  even  as  it  "takes  two  to  tango" :  yet, 
in  either  exercise,  one  participant  'has  to  lead.  And  if,  up  to  now,  the 
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President  has  been  reluctant  to  so  lead  by  virtue  of  his  uncertainty 
over  the  congressional  and  public  reaction  to  any  such  forward  move- 
ment on  his  part,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  subcommittee  has  an  excellent 
chance  to  reassure  him. 

One  final  point.  We  ha^  e  no  time  to  spare  in  taking  some  sort  of 
action.  The  hour  is  already  late  for  a  congressional  statement  on  the 
longest  war  in  our  Nation's  history.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  miperative 
that  we  take  action  as  soon  as  possible,  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First, 
T  have  the  impression  that  the  administration  has  an  open  mind  on 
some  of  the  policies  I  have  referred  to  here  today,  and  that  officials  in 
the  administration  might  welcome  a  cogent  statement  of  congressional 
sentiment.  Second,  the  American  people  will  be  relieved  if  we  can 
clearly  establish  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  before  the  onset  of  the 
next  presidential  election.  I  say  this  because  I  think  we  all  recognize 
tliat  it  is  not  in  our  Nation's  best  interests  that  there  be  another  acri- 
monious, partisan  exchange  between  presidential  candidates  about 
the  war  in  Indochina. 

We  ought  to  settle  our  national  policy  now.  The  level  of  dialog  about 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  final  montlis  of  the  1968  campaign  was,  as  you 
will  recall,  uninspiring,  to  say  the  least.  The  war  has  l3een  too  costly, 
both  in  terms  of  human  lives  and  in  domestic  unity,  for  anyone  to 
take  advantage  of  the  sad  situation  for  parochial  political  advan- 
tage— and  I  refer  to  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  third  parties  as 
well.  If  we  wait  until  1972  to  hammer  out  tlie  final,  tough  decisions 
relating  to  our  withdrawal ,  we  only  invite  further  disimity. 

Therefore,  I  wish  this  subcommittee  well  in  its  work.  It  has  an  im- 
portant and  urgent  task ;  but  if  you  report  a  cogent,  sensible  resolution 
to  the  House,  you  will  have  performed  a  significant  service  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thanlv:  you  very  much.  Congressman  Robison,  for 
an  extremely  well-reasoned  and  finely  presented  statement. 

I  was  interested  in  your  statements  on  page  2,  which  reflected  what 
I  tried  to  convey  in  my  opening  statement  yesterday.  Yon  said  that 
the  range  of  options  and  the  range  of  viewpoints  about  Indochina 
has  narrowed  considerably.  I  think  we  have  many  areas  of  agreement 
on  Vietnam  policy.  Because  you  have  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding- 
colleges,  Cornell  I^niversity,  in  your  district,  and  because  of  your 
long  and  res])onsib]e  representation  here  in  the  Congress,  I  wonder 
if  you  could  speculate  as  to  why,  at  a  time  when  viewpoints  are  now 
within  a  narrow  range,  the  j^assions  seem  to  be  increasing. 

yiv.  Robison.  I  am  not  sure  they  are.  In  fact,  I  would  question 
whether  or  not  that  was  so,  quite  vigorously.  The  campus  at  Cornell 
has  been  at  least  quiet,  if  your  earlier  reference  to  young  people  was 
relative  to  what  Congress  mi.Qflit  or  might  not  do  to  bring  this  war 
to  as  early  as  possible  an  end.  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  because 
they  have  more  or  less  given  up;  they  have  given  u.p  on  the  Con<rress 
of  tlie  T'nited  States  as  being  one  body  that  finds  itself  inca]:)able  of 
agreeing  within  itself,  or  of  finding  the  broad-base  consensus  on  whicli 
to  sn  V  anything  with  res]iect  to  this  war. 

Tlie  debate  on  "]\IcGoA'ern-Hatfield"  and  "Nedzi-Whalen"  were  uot 
the  snirited  debates  that  one  would  have  anticipated  would  have  been 
held  a  year  or  so  ago.  T  must  say  that  surprises  me  somewhat,  too,  but 
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I  think  we  could  change  that  situation  around  now  by  acting,  by  find- 
ing that  consensus  that  I  think  is  within  our  reach. 

As  probably  indicated  by  yesterday's  action  in  the  Senate  on  the 
"Mansfield  substitute,"  for  the  latest  so-called  end-the-war  amend- 
ment over  there.  I  think  there  may  be  the  same  sort  of  consensus  on 
the  House  side.  I  think  many  people  on  the  House  side  would  wel- 
come a  policy  statement  of  that  sort,  wherein  the  House  could  join 
with  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  work  out  comparable  language,  or  at 
least  iron  out  the  differences  that  might  exist  between  the  approach 
the  Senate  has  now  taken,  temporarily  at  least,  and  that  which  your 
subcommittee  might  propose. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  On  page  5  of  your  statement,  you  say,  and  I  quote : 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  Administration  has  an  open  mind  on  some 
of  the  policies  I  have  referred  to  here  today,  and  that  officials  in  the  Administra- 
tion might  welcome  a  cogent  statement  of  congressional  sentiment. 

If  it  would  not  be  violating  any  confidences,  what  gives  you  that  im- 
])ression,  and  what  are  the  specific  policies  upon  which  the  administra- 
tion would  welcome  our  sentiments  I 

Mr.  RoBisox.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  the  impression  comes 
from  conversations  I  have  had  with  fairly  high-ranking  people  in  the 
administration,  who  have  given  me  at  least  this  as  a  personal  under- 
standing, and  T  would  rathoi-  not,  Avith  your  permission,  go  further  into 
that  (juestion  than  I  have. 

I  think  v,e  also  have  to  consider  the  President's  position  at  the 
moment.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  look  into  anyone  else's  mind  and 
try  to  determine  exactly  what  his  goals,  or  his  ambitions,  or  his  prob- 
lems and  his  thoughts  are,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  he  has  lieen  writ- 
ing to  a  cei-tain  extent  to  see  how  things  might  develop,  not  only  in 
Saigon  but  in  this  country  of  oui'S,  and  that  he  is  waiting  for  some 
guidance,  and  I  rather  lielieve  that  ho  would  welcome  some  such  guid- 
ance from  the  Congress. 

Xow,  certainly,  as  you  said  in  your  opening  remarks  and  as  I  touched 
upon  in  my  statement  that  Avas  prepared  yesterday,  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  it  seems  to  me.  is  aimed  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  the 
President  to  understand  what  the  people  are  saying  through  their 
Representatives  in  Congress.  To  the  best  of  my  ability,  what  I  have 
suggested  to  you  today,  and  what  is  the  thrust  of  my  resolution,  is  what 
my  people — although,  of  course,  they  speak  in  a  divided  \oice — or  at 
least  what  a  majority  of  my  people  are  saying  to  me. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  certainly  is  a  point  of  feeling  that  this  subcom- 
mittee welcomes. 

Congressman  Robison,  as  I  understand  it,  your  resolution  is  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  that  affirms  the  trends  for  withdrawal  to  be 
continued  but  it  does  not  fix  a  date.  What  would  be  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  retain  flexibility  ? 

Mr.  RoBisox.  I  find'words  that  I  used  last  year  coming  back  at  me, 
and  I  used  them  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Everybody's  words  do. 

Mr.  Robison.  I  know,  but  I^find  them  specifically  coming  back  in  the 
''Mansfield  amendment"  yesterday  which  uses  the  sanie  phrase:  the 
"earliest  practicable  date."  There  is  nothing  very  magic  al)Out  that.  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate,  as  you  have,  both  on  the  Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment  on  our  side  of  the  Capitol  and  on  McGovern-PIat field  in 
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the  Senate,  and  T  think'  it  was  Senator  IMcGovei-n,  himself,  wlio  said 
the  other  day  the  setting  of  a  date  is  not  so  important,  or  the  date  itself 
is  not  so  important,  as  the  fact  that  we  lay  down  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
or  attempt  to  do  so  at  least,  tlie  idea  that  onr  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
will  proceed  on  an  irreversible  basis  until  all  of  onr  forces  have  been 
withdrawn. 

I  think  this  is  more  important  than  trying  to  set  a  special  date, 
year,  or  even  December  31,  1971.  or  April  30,  1972,  or  July  1  of  next 
year,  or  even  I)eceml>er  JU,  1972,  although  T  think  that  is  far  too  long. 
Quite  frankly,  when  I  offered  my  amendment  last  week  to  Nedzi- 
Whalen  and  picked  out  the  April  30  date,  it  was  on  the  premise,  as 
Secretary  Laird  has  supposedly  said  a  number  of  times,  that  9  months 
would  be  needed,  or  about  9  months,  to  carry  out  in  an  orderly  fashion 
the  logistical  problems  of  an  actual  withdrawal ,  and  this  is  where  the 
9  months  in  my  case  came  from. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Thank  you,  ]\Ir.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  Avant  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  a  very,  very  fine  state- 
ment. In  fact,  I  find  that  I  agree  with  most  of  the  things  you  have  in- 
cluded in  your  statement. 

You  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  prisoners  of  war.  Would 
you  elaborate  on  that.  Do  vou  feel  that  it  is  essential  in  any  resolution 
that  we  pass  that  it  provide  for  the  release  of  the  American  prisoners 
of  Avar  ? 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Congressman  Broomfield,  in  trying  to  respond  again 
I  Avould  go  back  to  what  I  believe  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  I  try  to 
represent.  On  that  issue.  I  think  they  would  not  wish  to  see  us  merely 
withdraw  on  a  unilateral  basis,  leaving  the  question  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  up  to  the  mercies — and  the  not  so  tender  mercies,  as  Congress- 
man Buchanan  suggested — of  the  other  side. 

I  think,  at  the  very  least,  that  this  is  a  negotiable  item,  and  that  we 
should  encourage  the  President  to  approach  the  question  of  a  final 
withdrawal  date  but  contingent  on  what  the  other  side  is  willing  to 
do  relative  to  the  prisoner's  of  war,  first  in  their  actual  release  and, 
secondlj',  I  think  it  is  important  to  encourage  the  President  to  also  try, 
in  that  renewed  effort  at  negotiations,  to  bring  abont  a  cease-fire  in  the 
area  of  the  current  conflict.  I  sav  this  because,  while  Ave  cannot  guar- 
antee  in  the  long-range  future  Avhat  might  happen  to  those  people 
over  there,  nor  guarantee  for  them  under  present  circumstances  that 
theA'  Avill  have  peace,  at  least  A\-e  ought  to  give  both  sides  the  breathing 
spell  that  a  cease-fire  Avould  produce,  and  an  opportunity  to  begin  to 
Avork  out  their  own  difficulties  betweeji  tliemselves,  ]:)erhaps. 

When  T  was  in  Vietnam  last  year,  iust  a  year  from  uoav  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  the  committee  that  the  House  sent  over  under  Congress- 
man Monto-omery's  '^■hairmanshi]),  I  talked  Avith  many  people  in 
Saigon  in  tlie  political  side  of  their  goA-er-nment,  a  good  mauA^  of  whom 
wei-e  opponents  of  President  Theiu  and  the  ])resent  regime,  and  they, 
interestingly  enough — you  may  not  liaA^e  heard  this  approach  before — 
said  to  me  a  number  of  times,  "We  understand  Avhy  you  are  Vietnamiz- 
ing  the  Avar,  the  shooting  part  thereof,  in  that  you  haA^e  done  all  you 
can  for  us  from  the  military  standpoint,  but  why  don't  you  Vietnamize 
the  ]>eace,  too?" 
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I  asked  them  what  they  meant  by  that  question,  and  they  said, 
'"Well,  you  cannot  find  peace  for  ns,  yon  cannot  n.egotiate,  in  a  lasting 
fashion  at  least,  the  differences  between  tliose  of  ns  from  the  South 
and  those  from  the  Xorth  in  Vietnam,  and  we  will  have  to  settle  these 
differences  among  ourselves." 

So,  I  think  a  cease-fire  is  important  as  an  element  in  our  nolicy  to 
produce  an  atmospliere  and  a  climate  within  wliich  all  this  might  have 
a  chance  of  working  out. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  MiniPHY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ciiairman 

Congressman  Robison,  I,  too,  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
statement.  Although  I  was  not  here  for  all  of  it  I,  too,  share  your  frus- 
tration in  trying  to  come  up  with  a  solution  to  this  war.  I  I'ecently 
returned  from  Vietnam  wliere  I  wrote  a  leport  on  the  aspects  of  this 
v,ar  and  America's  experience  with  something  similar  to  it,  drug 
addiction.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  time  is  now  and  w^e  should  get  out. 

I,  too,  talked  to  leaders  of  the  South  Vietnamese  GovernmoP-t.  and 
to  the  present  go\ernment*s  opponejits.  Tlie  consensus  is  that  we 
sliould  have  been  out  2  or  3  years  ago.  We  fulfilled  our  role  and  we 
built  our  forces  to  1,100.000.  We  have  given  them  supplies,  we  liave 
given  them  brcfithing  spells.  I  think  our  obligations  under  any  treaty 
have  be^ni  fulfilled.  I  tliink  oui-  moral  obligations  have  l)een  fulfilled. 

I  can  only  think  back  when  Jolm  Kennedy  vras  President.  1  was 
not  even  thinking  about  rumiing  for  Congi-ess  at  the  time.  He  men- 
tioned this  fact,  ""VVHiat  it  boils  down  to  is  that  these  people  at  some 
point  in  time  take  their  obligations  themselves  and  fight  their  own 
war."'  I  think  that  time  has  come.  It  has,  in  fact,  gone  by. 

Again  I  compliment  you  on  your  statement  here  today.  The  yomig 
people  in  this  country  have  looked  to  us  in  Congi'ess.  As  you  say,  the 
reason  for  their  political  apathy  today  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
experiencing  or  seeing  any  leadership  emajiate  from  the  Congress,  and 
I  agree  with  you. 

Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Mr.  RoBisox.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
you  and  Mr.  Steele  in  return  for  the  work  you  have  done  on  this  aspect 
of  this  conflict,  and  it  does  give  me  at  least  an  added  reason  for  feeling: 
that  it  is  time  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Mfrphy.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

'Mr.  Gallagher.  ?dr.  Hal?  ern. 

Mr.  Hai.i^erk.  Thanlc  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  outset  I  certainly  want  to  compliment  our  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Xew  York.  I  am  greatly  impressed,  as  I 
have  been  since  I  first  came  to  this  House,  with  his  sincerity  and  his 
capability  and  awareness.  I  am  particularly  cognizant  of  his  complete 
dedication  to  th.e  cause  of  peace.  I  want  to  compliment  him  on  his  very 
enlightening  testimony  and  the  initiative  he  has  shown  and  for  join- 
ing in  the  dialogue  of  this  subcommittee  during  these  very,  very  impor- 
tant hearings. 

I,  too,  have  recently  returned  from  Vietnam  where  T  met  with  the 
representatives  of  our  Govermnej^t  and  the  leaders  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government.  I,  too,  engaged  in  a  very  extensive  fact  finding  probe  of 
the  narcotic  situation  there.  Certainly  it  is  horrendous  to  me  that  that 
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problem  is  probiibly  as  far  roacliin<i-  and  as  clanoerous  and  as  much 
a,  threat  to  this  country  as  any  of  the  other  imi>Hcations  of  this  war. 

I  believe  there  are  men  who  are  over  there  who  are  under  a  much 
greater  danger  of  becominjj,-  addicts  and  ruining-  their  li^'es  and  impos- 
in<:'  threats  to  every  community  in  this  Nation  than  tliey  are  of  beino- 
shot.  Tliis  is  a  horrible  conclusion  but  it  is  a  realistic  one  that  we  hav3 
to  face  and  is  a  blatant  exanijjle  of  why  we  shoukl  ft"et  out  of  Vietnam 
over  and  above  the  multitude  of  reasons  which  have  been  })ointed  out 
by  witness  after  witness  before  tliis  subcommittee  and  by  countless 
others  throuirhout  this  Nation. 

Now  I  missed  some  of  \our  testimony.  I  did  have  a  chance  while 
here  to  ao  throu<>-h  it  and  I  do  have  some  questions  relative  to  its 
content. 

Now  you  stated  that  should  we  be  unable  here  in  Conoress  to  reach 
a  consensus  on  wliethei'  or  not  the  United  States  should  provide  air 
su})i)ort  for  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  forces  after  our  withdrawal  we  could 
lea\e  this  consideration  for  another  day,  but  isn't  this  one  of  those 
final,  tou<ih  decisions  that  you  said  must  be  hammered  out  before 
1972^  If  so,  why  should  we  wait  for  another  date  to  resolve  this 
dispute? 

Mr.  RoBTSON.  Well,  I  would  say  to  my  g-ood  friend  and  colleague 
froui  New  York,  that  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  believe,  as  I  am 
sure  he  believes,  that  legislation  is  still  the  art  of  the  possible.  I  notice 
the  Mansfield  amendment  does  not  attempt  to  address  itself  to  those 
kinds  of  questions.  I  have  stated  as  my  own  attitude  here  that  I  would 
be  willing,  in  line  with  the  principles  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  to  see  some 
continuing  air  su})port  given  by  our  Nation  to  South  Vietnam  if  Con- 
gress wants  to  in  the  future.  If  we  have  the  kind  of  a  regime  still  going 
on  in  Saigon  tliat  we  wish  to  su))port,  tlien  we  should  sujipoit  it  at 
least  indirectly.  But  to  try  now,  Brother  Hal jxu*n,  to  see  if  v.e  can  crank 
that  soit  of  a  question  in  on  the  ITousc  side  in  hope  that  it  might  be 
compatible  with  what  the  Senate  has  now  done,  to  my  mind  com- 
plicates the  nuitter  so  much  that  we  will  never  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tl.vLPERX.  Yon  appear  to  be  in  snp]>oii;  of  the  administration's 
objective  about  the  continuance  of  support,  yet  yon  also  appear  to  be 
rather  disenchanted,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  Thieu-Ky  i-egime.  Yon 
do  not  seem  to  feel  that  the  u'i)coming  elections  will  Ije  what  they 
should  be.  Now  how  do  you  reconcile  your  lack  of  enthusiasm  with 
the  present  government  with  the  administration  policy  that  does  not, 
by  setting  a  definite  date  for  withdrawal,  force  the  Vietnamese  Grov- 
eniment  to  take  steps  to  aid  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  citizens  ? 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Either  my  colleague  misunderstood  my  statement  or  I 
did  not  write  it  as  cleai'ly  as  I  should  have.  My  reference  to  the  adminis- 
tration's ambition,  or  that  of  i\\^  President,  is  my  own  undei'standing 
of  ^Vhat  the  President  has  said :  Tliat  we  must  stay  there,  first,  until 
there  is  some  resolution  of  the  prisoner  of  war  issue,  and  secondly,  until 
there  is  some  sound  chance,  or  safe  chance,  or  whatever  the  proper 
words  are.  that  the  Government  in  South  Vietnam  can  continue  on  its 
own  and  withstand  whatever  aggression  still  is  thrust  against  it  from 
the  North. 

I  would  agree  with  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Murphy,  that  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  cannot  now  stand  against  continued  aggression  from  the 
North,  with  some  logistical  help  from  us,  and  possibly  some  supple- 
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mentary  close-air  support  if  that  is  necessary,  they  never  will  be  able 
to.  I  think  the  President  on  this  matter  has  indicated,  now  and  then, 
that  these  two  issues  relative  to  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to  stand  on  its  own,  are  separable 
items.  The  first  is  a  matter  of  fact;  we  either  iret  our  prisoners  or  we  do 
not.  The  second  is  a  matter  of  judoment,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
time  to  leave  South  Vietnam  is  now. 

Mr.  Halperx.  The  points  you  mention  for  inclusion  in  your  resolu- 
tion are,  I  think,  goals  that  few  could  disagree  with — that  total  with- 
drawal should  be  our  goal,  that  withdrawal  should  l^e  irreversible,  et 
cetera.  Would  not  the  passage  of  this  resolution  express  sentiment  of 
which  the  President  is  well  aware  while  papering  over  the  xery  real 
ditferences  that  do  exist  in  Congress  over  the  means  to  achieve  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  withdrawal  ? 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Of  course,  but  I  am  trying  to  be  a  realist.  What  can  we 
actually  accomplish  ?  What  are  we  trying  to  get  Congress  to  say  on  this 
is  the  most  we  can  get  Congress  to  say.  Again,  as  Senator  Mansfield 
said,  the  Senate,  at  least,  has  on  a  numl^er  of  occasions  indicated  its 
unwillingness  to  force  a  \Adthdrawal  date  on  the  President  by  a  cutoff 
of  funds  or  whatever.  Absent  that  willingness  then,  what  do  we  do  ?  Do 
we  remain  silent,  or  do  we  attempt,  as  the  Senate  has  attempted,  to 
hannner  out  at  least  the  framework  for  a  national  policy  statement 
relative  to  our  withdrawal  from  this  war? 

Mr.  Halperx.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  state  because 
mention  has  been  made  here  about  a  withdrawal  date.  A  very,  very  re- 
vealing fact  that  I  think  is  very  pertinent  to  these  hearings  is  that  in 
my  recent  interview  with  Vice  President  Ky  he  stated,  incidentally, 
that  he  favors  a  withdrawal  date  for  U.S.  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops,  a 
fixed  date. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  what,  a  change  of  heart? 

Mr.  Halperx.  I  have  not  heard  about  the  change  of  heart. 

He  has  said  more  recently  that  he  would  suggest  some  time  in  1972. 
He  didn't  indicate  how  late  in  1972,  but  he  did  favor  when  I  spoke 
to  him  and  that  was  not  much  more  than  2  months  ago — ^that  he  favors 
a  disengagement  date  and  he  gave  two  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
he  said  this  without  qualification:  that  it  will  finally  bring  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  the  realization  that  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  be  there  indefinitely  and  that  they  must  buckle  do^vn  immedi- 
ately to  sustain  their  own  national  security  and  that  they  must  develop 
a  determined  will  for  their  own  survival. 

The  other  reason  he  gave  was  that  it  will  help  to  bring  the  American 
people  together  once  again. 

Now,  Mr.  Robison.  my  distinguished  colleague — I  should  say 
Brother  Robison  in  acknowledgment  of  his  reference  to  me  because  I 
have  such  deep  affinity  and  love  for  our  witness,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  sav  that  a  withdrawal  date  will  not  bring  about  the  release 
of  American  prisoners.  You  were  quite  explicit  in  a  general  surmise. 
Xow  what  would  be  wrong  if  the  withdrawal  date  that  is  recommended 
bv  the  President  was  contingent  upon  an  agreement  to  release  the 
prisoners  of  war? 

Mr.  RoBisox.  Absolutely  nothing,  although  you  might  find  a  bit 
of  a  distinction  and  an  argument  between  some  of  us  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  merelv  such  an  agreement,  or  an  agreement  then  followed  by 
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an  actual  release  of  prisoners,  before  we  tlien  make  the  withdrawal 
date  terminal. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Well,  you  Avoiild  not  object  then. 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Well,  isn't  it  similar  to  some  of  the  proposals  pend- 
ing- either  on  this  committee  or  the  other  body? 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  PIalpern.  Then  you  would  favor  tliat  ? 

]Mr.  EoBisox.  Yes;  it  is  quite  like  the  amendment  I  offered  to  Xedzi- 
"Whalen  which  didn't  get  much  attention,  but  at  least  I  tried. 

Mr.  Halpern.  I  may  add,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  you  may  be  aware,  that 
I  conferred  with  both  representatives  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  Paris  recently,  the  Provisional  Eevolutionary 
Government  and  the  DRV,  tlie  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I 
conferred  with  them  for  a  total  of  8  hours,  4  hours  with  the  DRV 
and  4  hours  15  minutes  with  the  Vietnamese.  I  saw  this  readiness  to 
meet  witii  me  a  part  of  their  calculated  policy,  knowing  that  I  would 
obviously  be  in  contact  with  our  Government's  negotiating  team,  our 
State  Department,  and  our  President.  I  saAv  this  move  as  a  signal 
of  their  willingness  to  talk,  to  clarify  doubts  as  to  the  prisoner  of  war 
issue.  I  saw  this  as  a  sign  of  flexibility,  as  a  means  of  conununicating 
with  us  out  of  the  context  of  the  diplomatic  strategy  of  official  table 
talks.  It  certainly  opens  the  door  and  is  worth  probing. 

I  am  not  naive  and  I  certainly  did  not  accept  all  the  party  line 
rhetoric  that  they  expressed  during  our  lengthy  talks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  meetings  were  anythinrr  but  love  feasts.  I  ])laved  the  role  of 
the  devil's  advocate  and  even  called  them  stujud:  that  if  they  released 
the  prisoners  of  war  it  would  be  the  smartest  thing  they  could  do.  and 
it  would  show  real  evidence  of  good  faith. 

We  can  only  accept  tlieir  assurances  of  good  faith  at  face  value,  and 
these  are  the  same  assurances  that  liave  been  expressed  to  some  of  the 
other  members  of  this  committee.  Their  statements  to  us  liave  been 
■"•idely  publicized  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  them  riskino-  world  opinion 
by  going  back  on  their  word,  parficularlv  after  they  M-ent  so  much 
out  of  their  way  to  emphasize  their  position. 

Now  I  took  coniplete  notes  at  tho.'^e  meetings  and  T  rend  back  every 
word  to  them.  It  was  not  a  question  of  interpreting  'what  they  said 
after  the  fact,  the  statements  were  literally  dictated  by  the  Cominunist 
side.  T  turned  over  the  full  transcript  to  our  representatives  at  the 
Paris  talks  and  to  the  State  De]:>art--nont  and  to  tlie  White  House 

I  would  like.  IMr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  to  include  in  the  record 
transcripts  of  these  intei'views  that  T  had  with  both  rhe  DRV  and 
with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

(The  transcripts  follow)  : 

Statement  by  Member  of  DRV  Delegation  and  DRV  Press  Spokesman  Nguyen 
Thanh  Le  to  Congressman  Seymour  Halpern 

Now — I'll  be  brief,  simple,  and  realistic  in  my  responses  to  your  questions. 
So  far  we  have  heard  from  various  people  who  have  raised  the  same  opinions  and 
questions  you  expressed.  This  includes  President  Nixon  who  went  so  far  as  to 
label  the  Vietnamese  as  barbaric  as  far  as  the  prisoners  of  war  are  concerned. 

It  isn't  difficult  to  give  answers  to  the  questions  you  raised.  However,  we  find 
it  necessary  to  look  into  the  background  of  the  problem.  Any  impartial  person 
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would  say  the  United  States  has  interfered  in  Viet-Nam  affairs  since  1948-1949. 
You  probably  will  remember  since  October  4,  1950.  a  military-  mission  of  advisors 
were  set  up  in  Saigon.  And  some  S0%  of  war  expenditures  of  the  French  were 
financed  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  true  that  when  Mr.  Nixon  says  the  presence  of  American  troops  in 
Viet-Xam  was  in  response  to  an  appeal  of  the  Saigon  government.  This  is  defi- 
nitely not  true  for  it  dates  back  to  the  French  occupation.  Even  at  that  time  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  then  Senator  Kennedy,  said  we  share  the  same  bed  as 
the  French  colonialists  in  Viet-Nam. 

If  the  question  is  raised  why  is  an  American  serviceman  captured  in  Viet-Nam, 
that  doesn't  mean  we  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to  get  him.  it  is  the  reverse. 
Tliafs  why  we  say  when  Mr.  Nixon  says  that  the  Vietnamese  are  the  most  bar- 
baric nation  in  the  world  today  that  such  statements  by  Mr.  Nixon  are  stupid. 
Not  only  do  the  Vietnamese  say  that  but  many  Americans  say  the  same  thing. 
The  crimes  committed  by  Americans  are  among  the  most  barbaric  in  history. 
I  don't  know  if  you  read  the  article  in  the  Herald  Tribune  today  but  it  describes 
an  American  oflicer's  statement.  He  stated  that  an  order  was  given  by  an  Amer- 
ican general  to  massacre  a  hospital  in  South  Viet-Nam  by  shelling  it.  And  when 
a  wounded  combatant  in  South  Viet-Nam  was  in  the  hands  of  American  troops 
the  American  general  asked  to  withhold  treatment  in  order  to  explore  his  mind 
and  then  leave  him  to  his  death.  These  are  only  a  few  and  tiny  examples.  We  have 
a  long  history  of  being  a  cultured  people,  a  civilized  people.  All  the  Vietnamese 
people  follow  the  guiding  principles  of  humanitarianism,  fidelity,  faithfulness, 
courtesy,  intelligence,  and  confidence.  The  first  guiding  principle  for  the  Viet- 
namese is  humanitarianism.  You  know  that  during  thou.sands  of  years  we  have 
been  victims  of  aggression  and  each  time  we  were  victims  of  foreign  aggressors. 

V.'e  also  captured  servicemen  during  these  iieriods  of  resistance  and  always 
treated  them  well.  During  the  13th  century,  the  14th  century,  and  the  ISth 
century  when  our  country  was  invaded  by  the  Mongolians  and  Chinese  feudal- 
ists we  captured  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  men.  But  every  time  we  have 
had  a  specific  policy  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war  were  con- 
cerned and  as  soon  as  war  would  be  over  we  would  release  them.  We  even 
provided  the  transportation. 

Now,  from  194.5-1954  we  resisted  French  aggression  and  there  were  great 
numbers  of  prisoners  of  war.  You  may  i-ememVier  that  during  Dien  P.ien  Phu 
we  captured  tens  of  thousands  of  men  but  we  released  them  right  after  sign- 
ing the  Geneva  Agreements.  There  never  was  the  slightest  problem.  General 
De  Castries  has  declared  he  received  very  good  treatment.  The  same  thing  was 
said  by  a  great  number  of  French  officers  and  French  soldiers.  Anyone  who  puts 
himself  in  our  place — victims  of  bombings  and  strafings  by  those  who  came 
over  to  North  Viet-Nam  to  destroy  schools,  hospitals  and  dykes — in  spite  of 
these  crimes  the  pilots  we  captured  receive  only  good  treatment,  fair  treat- 
ment once  they  were  capturetl.  Let  us  say  as  another  example,  our  fo<;d  ration. 
Any  food  ration  of  a  captured  pilot  would  be  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  You  may  remember  an  American  colonel  who  was  released. 
He  said  he  received  good  treatment  and  he  corroboratefl  that  his  food  was  better 
than  the  Vietnamese,  I  can  cite  many  other  examples.  For  instance,  in  Viet-Nam 
we  have  no  lieating  systems,  but  in  wintertime  every  Vietname.se  gets  one 
h'anket.  but  every  captured  pilot  gets  two.  One  of  the  captured  i>ilots  is  a 
Commander  McCain,  the  son  of  Admiral  McCain,  His  father  is  the  one  who 
ordered  the  bombing  of  North  Viet-Nam  yet  when  his  son  was  captured  inside 
Hanoi  he  was  treated  very  well.  His  arm  was  broken  and  desnite  his  conten- 
tion that  it  would  be  no  use  to  try  to  save  him,  rhat  he  was  going  to  die,  yet 
he  got  the  very  best  of  medical  care  and  our  doctors  saved  his  life. 

We  think  that  there  are  many  foreign  visitors  and  journalists  who  came  to 
see  these  captured  pilots  with  their  own  eyes  who  would  attest  to  tlieir  good 
treatment.  This  has  been  reported  in  the  Herald  Tribune.  The  same  thing  has 
lieen  reportefl  in  the  Baltimore  Snn  and  the  Lo.s-  Angeles  Times. 

As  for  the  name  lists  of  the  pilots,  we  have  no  interest  in  holding  out  any 
other  names  than  those  we  released.  We  released  the  entire  list  based  on  the 
humanitarian  and  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  ■\'ietnamese  people  whicii  I  men- 
tioned to  you.  Now  as  everyone  knows,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  as  soon  as  an 
agreement  is  signed,  this  question  of  release  of  the  prisoners  is  autoni;itical1y 
solved.  It  was  the  same  as  with  the  French  at  Geneva,  What  is  different  from 
the  general  understanding  alxmt  the  war  in  the  past,  in  order  to  show  the  good 
will  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  the  PRG  in  Paris  has  put  forth  their  ten  point 
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iiiitijitive.  Tf  the  United  States  would  annoniiee  its  intention  to  withdraw  its 
ri'oops  iiy  June  1971.  tlien  all  parties  will  discuss  the  (]uestion  of  release  of 
l>risoners. 

If  President  Nixon  accepted  that  proposal  there  would  he  no  need  for  this 
discussion  now  and  all  parties  would  he  repatriated.  But  Mr.  Xixon  refused  this 
proposal  by  insi.sting  on  not  setting  a  date.  Suppo.se  President  Xixon  accepted 
the  date  limit  of  June  30.  1971 — and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  an  American  genera! 
that  to  transport  an  American  division  takes  five  hours.  Say  there  are  ten 
American  divisions,  that  would  mean  it  would  take  fifty  hours.  Even  if  you  were 
to  multiply  this  by  another  ten  that  would  be  5()0  hours.  Therefore,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  bring  back  American  troops  by  that  date.  Another  aspect  of 
the  problem — if  Mr.  Nixon  feels  he  cannot  accept  the  June  30  date  period  he 
may  propose  another  reasonable  date  and  the  parties  can  discuss  that  in  order 
to  find  a  way  out.  Once  again  this  shows  the  flexibility  of  the  Vietnamese.  It 
is  not  a  pre-condition  or  a  pre-requisite  because  the  discussions  nuist  lead  to  li)e 
total  release  of  all  captured  servicemen.  We  call  it  discussion,  let  the  v.-ord  be 
negotiations,  on  the  release,  but  according  to  the  Vietnamese  language,  di.scussion 
means  negotiation,  that  is  to  say  a  discussion  of  all  prol)lenis  in  order  to  come 
to  a  solution.  Here  again  this  shows  the  flexibility  and  good  will  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese. P,ut  to  our  understanding  it  is  the  de«ire  of  President  Nixon  not  to  end 
the  war  but  to  continue  and  to  prolong  it.  Moreover,  he  shows  no  concern  at  all 
as  to  the  fate  <if  the  prisoners  of  war  nor  does  he  .show  a  concern  for  American 
servicemen  who  are  fighting. 

Then  in  19."4  when  the  Geneva  Agreements  were  signed  the  T'nited  States 
refused  to  accept  them.  I  just  mention  this  to  make  clear  that  we  must  abide  by 
the  truth.  Now  if  there  is  a  war  taking  place  in  Viet-Nam.  it  is  not  because  the 
Vietnamese  have  sent  troops  to  attack  the  United  States.  Conversely,  the  United 
States  has  sent  troops  to  attack  Viet-Nam.  We  have  to  .say  it  again,  the  United 
States  has  conducted  the  most  barbarous  war  in  history  against  the  Vietnamese 
l)eople.  So  far  over  eleven  million  tons  of  bombs  and  shells  were  dropped  in 
Viet-Nam.  Some  60.000  tons  of  toxic  chemicals  have  been  used  and  the  highest 
act  of  barbarism  has  been  perpetrated.  American  troops  are  killing  civilians. 
They  have  cut  off  the  ears  of  Vietnamese  patnots.  They  liave  cut  veins.  Every- 
one knows  about  My  Lai.  No  one  could  have  imagined  such  a  degree  of  human 
destruction.  That  is  the  plain  truth.  That  is  why  we  say  any  impartial  person 
who  has  the  courage  to  look  into  the  truth  will  i-ealize  this  reality.  That  is  why 
if  he — President  Nixon — is  really  concerned  for  lives  he  would  set  a  date  because 
the  more  he  continues  the  war,  the  more  there  will  be  servicemen  killed,  the 
more  there  will  be  captured.  If  he  really  wants  to  see  the  men  returned  I'ome 
safely  he  would  do  that.  Moreovei*.  in  his  recent  statements  of  April  7  and  .\pril  ](i 
he  went  so  far  as  to  put  more  conditions  as  to  not  stop  the  war.  He  said  as  l«Hig 
as  a  single  prisoner  is  left.  American  troops  will  not  withdraw.  That  only  me:ins 
he  paves  the  way  for  more  GIs  to  be  captured.  He  also  said  as  hmg  as  the 
Saigon  administration  has  not  the  power  to  defend  itself.  Amencan  troops  will 
not  withdraw.  That  is  alisurd.  That  can  only  mean  continued  I'.S.  perpetration 
of  American  occupation.  This  is  not  the  real  way  to  show  concern  for  GIs.  This 
is  why  for  our  part  we  do  not  see  any  problem  at  all  if  only  Mr.  Nixon  would 
set  the  date  for  withdrawal  of  troops.  Just  as  we  said,  in  the  past  there  was 
no  problem  when  we  ended  the  war  with  the  French. 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  question  as  to  why  we  did  not  talk  to  the  Saigon 
administration.  Mr.  Nixon  has  said  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Vietname.se  people 
to  decide  their  own  destiny.  I'll  be  very  frank  and  straightforward  al)out  this. 
First  of  all  we  say  that  that  statement  is  not  true.  Not  only  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, but  the  former  administration  has  said  that  they  respect  self-determina- 
tion for  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Everyone  knows,  even  during  our  re- 
sistance against  the  French,  that  Richard  Nixon  on  many  occasions  came  over — 
eight  times  in  fact — to  encourage  the  French  during  that  war.  He  even  came 
to  Hanoi.  He  even  went  to  the  front  to  see  how  the  French  fought.  Was  it  because 
it  was  his  intention  for  respecting  the  right  of  Vietnamese  self-determination? 
When  the  French  were  aliotit  to  lose  tlie  war  it  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Nixon 
even  then  to  have  the  intention  of  sending  American  troops. 

When  Nixon  said  on  April  16  he  would  not  withdraw  all  American  troops  from 
Viet-Nam  as  long  as  the  Saigon  administration  cannot  stand  by  itself  that  was 
nothing  but  direct  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  If  a  ques- 
tion is  being  asked,  "What  Is  the  present  Thieu-Ky  Administration  in  Saigon?" 
the  answer  is  that  everyone  in  that  administration  was  set  up  by  the  Americans. 
Also  everyone  knows  that  Thieu,  Ky,  and  Khiem  were  mercenaries  in  the  French 
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army,  and  everyone  can  remember  Ky's  remarks  about  Hitler.  What  is  Tbieu? 
This  man  keeps  sayiiig  there  is  no  other  way  to  defeat  eommunism  than  a 
military  victory.  Hesays  there  is  no  other  way  but  go  get  rid  of  neutralists.  How 
can  there  be  aiiy  possibility  of  unity  or  a  coalition  with  anyone  as  long  as  they 

are  there.  ,. ,  ^ 

Everyone  rememljers  the  1967  elections  in  Saigon  when  tliere  was  a  oamlitlate 
Dzu  on'  the  opposite  side.  He  opposed  them  and  as  a  result  he  was  put  in  jail. 
He  is  still  in  jail.  Thieu  is  putting  everyone  in  prison  who  opposes  him — monks. 
Buddhists,  even  Catholic  priests.  Just  a  few  days  ago  two  Catholic  priests 
were  jaile<l.  Even  invalids — veteraas  who  demand  improvement  in  their  lives 
have  been  oppres.sed  and  jailed  by  Thieti.  All  of  this  means  that  the  present 
Thieu/Ky/Khiem  regime  i>>  dictatorial,  warlike,  and  a  fascist  regime.  Tliis  is 
why  the  proposal  by  the  PRG  stipulated  that  only  those  three  be  excluded  from 
the  present  Saigon  government.  You  say  the  United  States  i.s  not  in  a  iwsition 
of  displacing  a  government,  of  deposing  a  government.  We  say  the  pre.'^ent  Saigon 
administration  was  set  up  by  the  American  administration.  It  is  being  financed, 
fed,  and  supplied  by  the  United  States.  I  don't  know  if  you  can  remember  what 
was  stated  once  by  President  Kennedy.  But  we  remember  it  very  well.  He  said 
that  the  present  Saigon  administration  is  an  offspring,  an  adopted  child  of  the 
I'nited  States. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  you  may  also  remember  that 
he  said  since  the  Saigon  administration  is  the  tail  of  the  dog.  the  tail  cannot 
wag  the  dog.  Only  the  dog  can  wag  the  tail.  Also,  in  September  of  liiC>^ — to  be 
more  precise  December  16, 1968 — Ky  came  to  Paris  and  declared  that  he  considers 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  his  father.  This  is  why  we  think  if  it  was  really  the  idea 
of  the  United  States  to  respect  the  right  of  .'^If-determination.  the  United 
States  would  refuse  to  support  these  three  persons — these  three  dictators.  As 
for  the  proposal  in  the  eight  point  solution  offered  liy  the  PRO  at  the  Paris 
talks  it  has  been  very  clearly  declared  that  the  PRG  stands  ready  to  discuss  with 
the  Saigon  administration — with  the  exception  of  these  three  person.s — anyone 
in  that  administration  who  stands  for  peace,  independence,  neutrality  and  democ- 
racy. I  can  give  you  an  example.  The  four-party  conference  started  on  Novem- 
ber" 6.  1968.  It  was  because  of  the  stubborn  attitude  of  the  American  representa- 
tive and  the  Saigon  administration  that  only  the  discussions  on  the  form  of  the 
table  took  two  and  a  half  months. 

(I  interjected  that  their  .side  certainly  was  deeply  involved  in  that  discussion 
and  certainly  contribute<l  to  any  prolongation.  He  answered  that  they  proix)sed 
a  round  table.  This  was  opposed  with  the  proposition  that  the  round  talile  be 
cut  in  two  or  that  there  be  a  demarkation  line  in  the  middle  of  the  green.  This 
was  absurd  and  indicated  at  the  beginning  a  lack  of  good  will. ) 

The  ob.stacle  to  the  success  of  the  conference  has  been  the  difiiculties  created 
by  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Thieu.  Mr.  Ky.  and  ^Mr.  Khiem.  The  first  projwsal  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations  was  oflr'ered  by  the  PRG — the  ten  point  solution.  Then  there 
was  the  eight  point  peace  initiative  calling  for  U.S.  withdrawal  by  June  30.  1971. 
Also  the  discussion  of  release  of  prisoners  and  setting  up  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  proposed.  Just  because  of  the  basic  reality  in  South  Viet-Nam — on 
the  one  hand  you  have  the  Saigon  administration  and  on  the  other's  the  PRG. 
You  still  have  another  force  not  participating  in  either  of  these  two  governments. 
Because  of  this  reality,  the  PRG  offers  a  provisional  coalition  government  cov- 
ering all  three  factions,  indicating  the  good  will  and  flexibility  of  the  PRG.  Tliere 
is  also  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  PRG  to  offer  an  honorable  w^ay  out  for  the 
United  States — by  the  United  States  offering  to  disengage  in  Viet-Nam.  The 
present  Saigon  administration  keeps  opiwsing  a  coalitional  government.  So  far 
the  Saigon  administration  has  rejected  any  initiative  concerning  coalition  or  any 
national  reconciliation. 


OOAVERSATION      BETWEEN     CONGRESSMAN      SEYMOUR     HaLPERN     AND     NGUYEN 

Thanh  Le,  DRV  Delegation 

Mr.  Halpern.  In  your  remarks  to  me  you  say  that  you've  been  accused  of  being 
barbaric  by  the  U.S.  administration  on  the  prisoner  issue.  You  vow  that  is  not  so. 
Wouldn't  it  be  the  obvious  thing,  the  simplest  thing,  to  allow  inspections  to  verify 
your  claims  of  very  good  treatment. 

Mr.  Le.  It  has  been  verified  by  many  that  we  have  been  giving  very  good  treat- 
ment to  the  captive  pilots  and  the  best  medical  care  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Mr.  Halpern.  The  Geneva  Convention  which  you  signed  and  which  you  seem 
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to  know  so  well  calls  for  inspections  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  You  cer- 
tainly are  violating  the  principle  l>y  refusing  to  allow  a  verification  of  your 
claims  of  good  treatment  by  international  inspection.  The  very  least  you  can 
do  is  release  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  agree  to  internment  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. The  way  to  prove  that  your  treatment  is  humanitarian  is  to  take  these' 

measures. 

Mr.  Le.  You  talk  about  our  side  not  negotiating  the  release  of  the  sick  nnd 
wounded.  If  it  were  not  for  Nixon's  bad  intentions  there  would  be  no  prisoner 
problem. 

Mr.  Halpebn.  But  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  the  Geneva. 
Convention  that  there  be  inspections  by  a  third  party  or  international  team. 

Mr.  Le.  We  were  signatories  to  the  Geneva  Protocols.  In  full  keeping  with 
them  we  apply  very  godd  treatment  to  American  pilots.  The  proliiem  now  is  the 
security  of  the  pilots  and  our  own  people.  We  must  discontinue  the  visits. 

Mr.  Halpekn.  You  say  you  provided  a  list  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  cause  to 
believe  there  have  been  more  captured  and  that  you  have  not  given  complete 
identification.  Yon  have  not  agreed  to  impartial  inspi-ction.  You  say  they  are 
treated  very  well.  Yet  you  will  not  allow  verification  of  this  by  neutral  parties. 

Mr.  Le.  We  did  give  you  an  accurate  list.  We  did  start  to  release  men.  But  now 
we  take  protective  reaction  against  attacks  by  your  aircraft  and  rescue  missions. 
And  President  Nixon  has  threatened  that  as  long  as  there  is  one  prisoner  of  war 
left,  he  would  not  veithdraw. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Well,  if  you  want  the  U.S.  to  withdraw,  wouldn't  it  be  the 
obvious  thing — the  smartest  thing — the  right  thing — to  release  the  prisoners 
under  the  repatriation  proposals?  Wouldn't  it  be  the  right  thing  at  least  to 
update  and  complete  the  released  lists?  Wouldn't  it  be  the  right  thing  to  allow 
inspection  teams  to  verify  the  treatment  you  claim  is  so  good?  Wouldn't  it  be  the 
right  thing  to  remove  the  sick  and  wounded  for  internment  in  a  neutral  country? 

You  have  told  me  in  your  remarks  that  you  would  talk  about  release  of  pris- 
oners once  peace  is  negotiated.  You  .say  on  the  signing  of  penr'!\  prisoners 
would  be  released  as  soon  as  a  solution  is  reached.  But  quite  different  from 
that  principle  was  the  proposal  of  the  PRG  who  said  the  release  would  occur 
provided  President  Nixon  declared  a  fixed  date.  Is  your  i)osition  the  same  as 
the  PRG  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Le.  Our  position  is  to  support  the  PRG. 

Mr.  Halpern.  But  to  be  more  specific.  The  PRG  tells  me  it  will  enter  dis- 
cussions on  the  release  of  all  its  prisoners  of  war  once  an  appropriate  fixed  date 
is  set.  You  said  to  me  earlier  you'd  talk  about  release  of  prisoners  on'y  after 
peace  is  negotiated.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  here.  Could  you  clarify  it  for 
me? 

Mr.  Le.  We  would  include  the  pilots  captured  in  North  Viet-Nam  as  part  of 
this. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Let  me  be  sure  T  understand  this.  And  I  emphasize  that  the 
PRG — and  I  repeated  to  them  their  own  words  only  today  and  I  repeat  it  here. 
They  told  me  they  will  discuss  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  once  an  ap- 
propriate date  is  set.  They  explained  when  they  say  discussions  they  mean 
ways  and  procedures  for  the  actual  release.  Do  you  mean  the  same  tiling? 

Mr.  Le.  Of  course,  we  mean  it.  providing  an  appropriate  deadline  is  set. 
Then  all  parties  to  the  problem  would  discuss  the  procedures.  Once  this  is  done, 
it  is  our  intention  to  release  all  captive  pilots — not  only  the  Wounded  and  sick — 
but  all,  so  they  can  return  safely  and  directly  home. 

Mr.  Hauebn.  Then  I  take  it  that  it  is  your  intention  to  release  prisoners 
if  there  was  agreement  on  a  fixed  date.  And  it  is  not  your  intention  to  then  give 
consideration  only  after  a  peace  is  .signed.  You  agree  you  would  release  them 
after  a  date  is  set  and  immediately  discuss  the  procedures. 

Mr.  Le.  Yes.  We  have  no  intention  of  holding  them.  We'll  even  give  them 
transpox-tation.  In  fact,  they  can  bring  home  flowers  from  Viet-Nam. 

Mr.  Halpern.  You  say  you  cannot  allow  verification  of  treatment  because  of 
security  reasons.  Does  this  mean  you  couldn't  trust  an  international  inspection 
made  up  of  representatives  of  neutral  countries? 

Mr.  Le.  In  regard  to  this  and  to  your  statements  about  verification  of  treat- 
ment, there  were  visitors.  If  I  wanted  to,  I  could  cit«  many  instances.  The 
Canadian  General  is  not  a  communist.  You  also  remember  that  famous  operation 
to  release  prisoners.  Nixon  and  Laird  have  said  there  would  be  others.  Because 
of  the  security  of  servicemen  we  cannot  allow  others.  The  statements  by  Nixon 
and  Laird  have  made  other  visits  impo.ssible.  It  is  because  of  these  threats. 
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Mr.  IIalpern.  You  talk  al>ont  the  security  aspect  as  the  reason  for  not  releas- 
ing prisoners,  and  not  allowing  inspection  teams  to  verify  treatment  condi- 
tions. Why  don't  you  free  them  and  eliminate  the  security  aspect  all  together. 
At  least  you  can  allow  inspections  and  release  the  sick  and  wounded  to  a  neutral 
country. 

Mr.  Le.  if  you  don't  mind,  the  United  States  doesn't  take  into  account  any  inter- 
national law.  The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  call  for  unity,  independence,  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity  of  Viet-Nam.  Also  the  Geneva  agreements  forbid 
the  introduction  into  Viet-Nam  of  foreign  military  personnel,  weapons,  war  ma- 
terials. But  the  United  States  has  taken  no  account. 

Mr.  Halpern.  In  your  remarks  you  talk  about  the  eventual  relea.se  of  prisoners. 
1  talk  also  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  right  now.  What  I'm  talking  about  is 
not  negotiable,  but  what  you  should  be  doing  as  a  matter  of  course.  Why,  and  I 
ask  in  the  name  of  humanity,  do  you  not  accept  our  proposals?  I  believe  your 
attitudes  on  the  handling  of  the  prisoners  issue  is  just  plain  stupid.  There  would 
be  a  lot  more  support  for  a  disengagement  if  the  American  people  knew  that 
the  agreement  on  conditions  was  two-sided — not  a  situation  where  we  must  do 
this  or  that,  and  then  you'll  discuss  the  situation. 

Mr.  Le.  We  cannot  do  so  because  of  the  security.  We  must  repeat  that  during 
19G8-1069  we  have  released  nine  of  the  pilots.  But  instead  of  taking  this  as  a 
good  will  attitude  by  the  Vietnamese,  Mr.  Nixon  turned  it  into  a  campaign  of 
slander  and  distortion  against  us. 

Mr.  Halpern.  The  cause  of  peace  would  be  enhanced  if  your  side  showed  com- 
passion on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  You  would  gain  more  trust  by  showing 
your  good  faith  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Le.  I  assume  you  are  sentimental.  We  deem  you  understand  v,'e've  been 
victims  of  many  wars  of  aggression  causing  pain  to  millions  of  Vietnamese  fami- 
lies and  we  deem  it  that  American  ix'ople  should  show  compassion  for  Viet- 
namese families. 

Mr.  Halpern.  You  talk  about  the  feelings  for  peace  in  the  United  States.  You 
mention  demonstration.  Of  course  Americans  want  peace,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
it  must  be  purely  on  your  terms.  Let  me  assure  you  the  American  people  are 
completely  united  on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  That  is  why  if  you  were  smart 
you'd  be  willing  to  fulfill  what  is  not  only  in  accord  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion but  recognized  international  practice  and  allow  a  third  party — an  interna- 
tional inspection — to  verify  your  claims  of  humane  treatment.  You  would  allow 
the  interment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  a  neutral  country.  You  would  supply 
us  with  continuing  complete  lists  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  Le.  Let  me  assure  you  they  are  treated  well — very  well.  People  have  seen 
this:  it  has  been  certified  and  reported  in  your  press.  You  can  take  our  word  for 
the  good  treatment. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Can  I  go  to  visit  the  captive  pilots  and  see  this  for  myself? 

Mr.  Lk.  I  said  earlier  many  people  have  verified  the  good  treatment  and  good 
care  and  this  has  been  written  in  the  press  throughout  the  world,  including  the 
American  press.  But  for  the  security  reasons  I  mentioned  we  must  refrain  from 
visits. 

iMr.  Halpern.  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept  that  reasoning  on  a  subject  of  basic 
humanity,  not  to  mention  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  interna- 
tional practice.  As  a  first'  step,  the  American  administration  has  proposed  a 
repatriation  of  all  prisoners  or  their  internment  in  a  neutral  country.  I  fervently 
ask  that  you  reconsider  your  policy  and  agree  to  this. 

You  mention  support  in  the  United  States  for  disengagement.  By  sup- 
porting proposals  for  disengagement,  it  certainly  doesn't  mean  agreement  \\'ith 
all  yo'ir  positions.  But  the  advocates  would  like  to  take  seriously  your  assur- 
ances of  intentions  to  negotiate  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  I  appeal  to  you  for  a 
more  enlightened,  more  compassionate  and  humanitarian  policy — in  keeping  with 
your  earlier  remarks  to  me  about  Vietnamese  ideal.s — on  the  captive  pilots.  Your 
present  policy  has  greatly  damaged  your  posture  and  is  jeopardizing  support  for 
the  peace  effort. 

:\rr.  TyE.  There  is  absolutely  no  problem,  provided  a  date  is  set.  Meanwhile  we 
give  our  word  we  are  giving  the  best  treatment. 

Mr.  Halpern.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  why  you  refuvse  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  for  i>eace  here  in  Paiis.  You  say  you  will  not  talk  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Saigon  regime.  You  knew  who  they  were  when  you  accepted  to  join 
these  talk?.  They're  the  same  people.  If  you're  serious  about  wanting  peace,  then 
why  not  sit  down  and  get  these  talks  moAing.  Then  use  as  a  barfs  of  negotiations 
your  concept  of  what  the  Saigon  government  should  be.  In  other  words,  you'd 
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say  "Okay  we'll  talk."  and  then  give  your  terms  regarding  the  personnel  of  a 
proposed  new  government. 

Mr.  Le.  AVe  join  with  the  PRG  in  our  position  that  we  will  talk  to  anyone  in 
the  Saigon  administration  other  than  Thieu,  Ky  and  Khiem  .  .  .  anyone  who 
believes  in  democracy,  peace,  neutrality  and  independence.  AjhI  the  proix>sal  for 
a  new  government  in  South  Viet-Nam  by  the  PRG  was  meant  to  reach  national 
accord — harmony.  So  the  problem  is  clear.  Who  wants  peace :  who  wants  war ; 
who  wants  union  ;  who  does  not.  I  am  trying  to  be  very  frank  with  you. 


Statement  by  PRG  Deputy  Spokesman  Nguyen  Van  Tien  to  Congressman 

Seymour  Halpern 

I  would  like  to  give  you  our  iwint  of  view.  The  United  States  has  sent 
expeditionary  troops  to  South  Yiet-Nam  to  wage  a  war  of  aggressioiu  In  order 
to  end  the  war  the  United  States  must — 

(1)  End  aggression; 

(2)  Withdraw  all  its  forces  as  soon  as  pos.sible  and  the  sooner  the  better ; 

(3)  Let  South  Viet-Niam  run  its  internal  affairs  without  interruption; 

(4)  In  so  doing  not  only  would  the  war  end.  but  al.so  favorable  conditions 
would  be  created  for  friendly  bonds  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  South  Viet-Nam. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — and  this  is  another  problem — in  launching  the  war  of 
aggression  against  South  Viet-Nam,  the  United  States  has  installe<:l  their  puppet 
administration  and  is  using  it  as  an  instrument  to  carry  out  its  war  of  aggression. 

This  is  an  old  trick  resorted  to  by  all  kinds  of  aggressors.  So.  in  order  to  end 
the  war  and  restore  peace,  the  United  States  must  withdraw  its  supi)ort  of  this 
administration  and  let  the  i>eople  of  South  Met-Nam  settle  internal  affairs. 
The  Saigon  administration,  headed  by  Thieu/Ky/Kheim,  is  a  corrupt,  rotten, 
dictatorial,  warlike  .administration  which  is  hated  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  who  are  struggling  to  demand  the  replacement  of  that  administration  by 
another  administration  which  would  be  broadly  representative — an  administra- 
tion that  is  democratic  .and  stands  for  peace,  independence  and  neutrality.  It  is 
unreasonable  of  the  United  States  to  waste  untold  lives  of  young  Americans 
and  to  make  many  Americans  get  wounded  as  well  as  to  waste  billions  of  U.S. 
dollars  to  support  such  rotten  and  dictatorial  administration. 

By  refusing  to  withdraw  its  support  to  this  clique  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  willing  to  solve  i>eacefully  the  South  Viet-Nam  problem. 
Instead,  it  is  clinging  to  its  scheme  of  using  this  clique  to  continue  the  war 
under  the  form  of  the  Vietnamization  program. 

In  our  eight  point  peace  initiative  and  our  three  ix>int  statement  on  tlie 
question  of  a  cease-fire,  we  have  stated  clearly  that  since  the  United  States 
has  waged  a  war  of  aggression  it  must  end  this  aggression  and  withdraw  all  its 
forces  from  South  Viet-Nam.  In  September  of  1970  in  our  eight  point  initiative 
and  in  December  of  1970  in  our  three  point  statement  on  the  cease-tire,  we 
stated  that  if  the  Nixon  Administration  declares  it  will  withdraw  all  its  forces 
from  South  Viet-Nam  by  June  30,  1971.  then  a  cease-fire  will  be  immediately 
implemented  between  the  U.S.  forces  and  South  Viet'-Nani's  People's  Lil)eration 
Armed  Forces.  And  our  side  would  take  measures  to  assure  safety  fnr  American 
troops  who  are  -u-ithdrawing  or  preparing  to  withdraw  and  at  the  .same  time 
the  parties  would  enter  immediately  into  talks  on  the  question  of  the  release 
of  the  captured  military  men. 

Since  then,  until  now,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  refused  to  declare  the 
withdrawal  of  all  forces  by  .lune  30.  1971.  This  proves  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  paid  no  attention  to  end  the  war  in  South  Viet-Nam.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  war  is  not  only  in  South  Viet-Nam  but  also  is  being  expanded  into 
Cambodia  and  Daos.  The  operation  into  Laos  in  February  of  this  year  has 
revealed  that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  obstinantly  intensif.ving  and  pro- 
longing the  war.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  has  bombed  and  shelled 
the  territory  of  North  Viet-Nam  by  aircraft,  warships,  and  artillery.  This  .shows 
that  the  Ignited  States  is  plunging  itse'f  deei'ier  into  the  w?.r  in  Indochina. 

If  the  Ignited  States  Government  really  wants  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  solve 
the  Viet-Nam  problem  and  if  it  had  declared  total  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from 
Viet-Nam  by  .lune  .30.  1971.  a  short  time  after  we  made  i»ublic  the  eight  jtoint 
peace  initiative,  then  by  now  the  war  could  well  already  have  been  ended.  And 
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all  the  American  troops  as  well  as  all  American  captured  personnel  would  have 
Iteen  returned  home  safely. 

But  the  \ixon  Administration  refuses  to  accept  such  a  deadline  hy  saying  that 
June  30,  1971  set  by  our  side  is  a  unilateral  proposal  and  that  is  wliy  it  cannot 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  Government.  Then  we  stated  if  for  any  reason 
the  T'nitetl  States  Government  refuses  to  accept  the  June  30.  1971  deadline,  then 
it  iiropose  another  appropriate  date  and  we  will  take  this  into  consideration. 

Up  to  now  the  United  States  Government  has  not  shown  any  concern  for  the 
.setting  of  a  date  and  it  still  refuses  to  set  a  date  for  total  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  South  Viet-Nam.  Therefore,  the  public  opinion  all  over  the  world  and  in  the 
United  States  itself  opposes  the  obstinancy  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  As  an 
obvious  proof  of  this  the  meetings  and  demonstrations  taking  place  all  over  the 
United  States  to  show  dissatisfaction  of  the  American  people  of  all  strata  and 
even  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  growing  num- 
ber of  representatives  are  demanding  that  the  administration  set  the  date  for 
total  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  South  Viet-Nam  and  disengagement 
from  the  Indochina  war.  In  our  point  of  view  the  American  people  who  have 
taken  such  actions  are  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the  American  and  Vietnamese 
people.  We  think  that  this  constitutes  a  pressure  upon  the  Nixon  Administration 
for  an  end  to  the  war  and  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  for  the  sake  of  the 
development  of  the  friendly  bonds  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Viet-Nam. 


Co.wERSATiox    Between    ConctRessmax    Seymour    Hai.perx    axd    Mk.    Xouyex 

Van   Tien,   PRG   Delegation 

( April  2.S,  1971) 

Mr.  Halpern.  As  one  who  has  identified  in  the  cause  for  peace  and  justice  in 
Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  and  as  one  who  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Disengagement 
Act  of  1971.  I  feel  the  American  people  would  be  more  prone  to  support  the  efforts 
for  peace  if  you  people  showed  more  flexibility  and  more  evidence  of  gOf>d  faith 
than  that  reflected  by  your  rigid  prerequisites  and  preconditions  on  what  should 
be  matters  for  the  negotiations.  I  l)elieve  the  American  people  want  peace  .  .  . 
that  they  seek  it  in  good  faith  .  .  .  but  they  want  good  faith  in  return. 

And  surely,  as  I  said  earlier,  if  you  were  smart,  you  would  release  the  prisoners 
or  at  least  the  lists.  That  would  help  create  a  new  atmosphere.  Compassion  and 
humanitarianism  can  do  more  to  contribute  to  a  just  peace  than  words  and  might. 
Mr.  Tien.  You  misunderstand.  Our  positions  are  flexible.  We  have  shown  good 
will  and  a  flexible  position.  Many  flexible  points  are  made  in  our  8-point  peace 
initiative  and  three-point  statement  on  the  ceasefire.  And  as  to  the  prisoners,  let 
me  say  again,  North  Viet-Nam  made  public  their  lists  of  captured  pilots.  Do  you 
think  "this  has  made  the  U.S.  more  flexiljle  in  negotiations? 

Mr.  Halpern.  We  question  the  completeness  of  that  list  and  we  question  North 
Vietnamese  refusal  to  allow  for  verification  of  their  claims  of  humanitarian 
treatment — verification  by  international  inspection  as  called  for,  not  oidy  in  the 
Geneva  Convention,  but  as  an  accepted  international  practice. 

And  we  must  look  at  the  prisoner  of  war  picture  as  a  total  issue  .  .  .  the 
treatment,  the  lists  and  release  of  men  by  both  tJie  North  and  by  the  PRG. 

Mr.  Tien.  Before  North  Viet-Nam  released  some  American  prisoners,  we  too 
received  many  people,  concerned  with  the  same  view.  They  said  if  you  release 
the  list  you  will  turn  back  public  opinion.  But  after  North  Viet-Nam  did  make  its 
move  in  good  faith,  the  U.S.  is  still  pursuing  the  same  attitude  as  before. 

Mr.  Halpern.  The  American  people  and  their  repre.sentatives  in  the  Congress — 
whether  they  support  the  Administration  or  not  on  the  Viet-Nam  issue — are  com- 
pletely united  on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  All  of  us  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned.  Families  are  unknowing  and  are  anguished  by  anxiety  and  specula- 
tion. It  is  just  impossible  for  us  to  understand  such  an  inhumane  policy  that 
won't  identify  who  the  prisoners  are :  a  policy  that  v.-on't  even  allow  mail.  None 
of  us  can  understand  why  you  won't  give  us  a  list.  In  the  name  of  compassion  I 
bring  the  appeals  of  the  American  people  for  the  release  of  the  names.  We  don't 
care  hovr  you  do  it — through  me.  if  you  will,  through  Senator  X,  through  the 
French,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles. 

Mr.  Tien.  Don't  forget  there  is  still  a  war  going  on  in  South  Viet-Nam — fight- 
ing against  American  transgressors.  We  cannot  fulfill  the  lists  because  the  list  is 
being  lengthened  every  day.  We  would  have  diflBculties  in  doing  this.  One  thing 
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we  want  to  assure  again  and  again  to  the  American  people  and  that  is,  we  are 
treating  the  captured  men  in  a  liumane  and  very  lenient  way. 

Mr.  Halpekn.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  news  story  in  which  the  PRG  called 
on  American  soldiers  to  defect.  They  wouldn't  be  shot.  etc.  You'd  help  them  go 
anywhere  they  want  .  .  .  let  them  go  home.  If  this  is  true,  then  obviously  these 
men  would  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  you  militarily. 

Tell  me  then,  why  don't  you  release  the  prisoners  you  hold?  They  will  not  be 
used  militarily  again.  They  would  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  war. 
You  can  release  them.  Or  at  least  you  can  identify  them.  Surely  you  should  re- 
lease the  wounded  and  sick.  Tho.se  who  have  been  held  prisoner  ix>se  no  threat. 
So  wouldn't  the  net  result  be  the  same.  Another  thing,  you  are  stupid  not  to 
release  the  prisoners.  It  would  be  the  smartest  thing  for  you  to  do  public  rela- 
tionswise.  The  American  people  cannot  accept  your  attitude  and  it  causes  not 
only  untold  anguish,  but  hurts  the  goal  for  peace. 

JMr.  Tien.  Tlie  problem  of  the  capture  of  military  men  is  a  problem  connected 
to  the  war  itself.  It  is  a  problem  to  !)e  dealt  with  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  solved  after  the  war  is  over.  But  in  order  to  show 
our  good  will,  we  have  stated  that  the  U.S.  Government  needs  only  to  declare  an 
appropriate  date  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  South  Viet-Nam. 
Then  we  are  ready  immediately  to  enter  into  talks  on  procedures  and  ways  to 
release  the  captured  men. 

The  discussions  will  be  on  how  to  release  the  men.  The  question  is  not  on 
whether  we  will  release  them  or  not.  We  will  agree  to  release  the  men.  The  dis- 
cussions would  be  on  procedures  to  expedite  the  release. 

Let  me  also  point  out  another  fact.  North  Yiet-Nam  released  a  complete  list  of 
American  captive  pilots  even  though  the  bombing  is  still  going  on.  Yet,  this  did 
not  deter  the  I'nited  States  from  its  position.  The  bombings  are  still  going  on 
and  very  fiercely. 

So  it  still  wouldn't  deter  U.S.  agressivene.ss  if  we  gave  the  lis*ts.  But  we  are 
not  able  to  do  so  anyway.  We  would  have  great  difficulties  to  fulfill  the  list  of 
captured  men. 

Mr.  Halpern.  But  it  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  would  show  real  evi- 
dence of  good  faith.  And  it  would  be  the  humane,  decent  thing  to  do.  And  you 
profess  how  humane  you  are. 

Mr.  Tien.  We  want  to  release  all  American  captured  men — not  only  make  the 
list  public— but  to  release  all.  In  this  we  think  you  and  your  colleagues  instead 
of  raising  this  i)roblem  here,  .should  exert  more  pressure  with  the  TT.S.  Govern- 
ment to  end  aggression,  .set  a  date  for  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops. 

Mr.  Halpeen.  I  can  only  emphasize  that  your  refusal  to  give  a  list  can  only 
hurt  the  cause  of  peace  and  it  is  stupid  on  your  part  to  maintain  this  attitude. 
Mr.  Tien.  The  other  side  of  the  table — the  U.S.  and  South  Yietnam  adminis- 
trations, up  until  now  refuse  to  enter  into  serious  negotiations  and  talk  directly 
with  us  then  the  problems  would  be  more  easily  settled.  As  for  the  Saigon  dele- 
gation, it  reflects  warlike  policy  which  is  seeking  a  military  victory  which  doesn't 
desire  to  end  the  war.  So  how  can  we  reach  a  solution  with  such  a  delegation. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  Thieu  declared  peace  should  he  achieved  through  a 
military  victory,  i.e.,  the  Saigon  government  wants  to  stick  to  the  I'.S.  in  order 
to  get  all-sided  aid  from  the  USA  and  in  order  to  prolong  the  war.  That  is  why 
in  order  to  reach  serious  negotiations  the  U.S.  must  not  give  support  to  this  re- 
gime. Let  the  South  Viet-Nam  population  set  up  a  coalition  government  of  their 
desires  and  then  we  are  ready  to  talk  to  such  a  government. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Do  yon  think  the  U.S.  can  dismantle  the  government  of  Saigon? 
Mr.  Tien.  If  the  U.S.  wants  to,  of  cour.se,  it  can.  Now  the  Nixon  Admini-stration 
continues  to  sup]iort  this  clique. 

Mr.  Halpern.  The  Administration  says  it  will  support  whatever  the  people 
want.  Tliey  have  assured  they  will  support  a  political  solution  that  guarantees 
this  .self-determination. 

IMr.  Tien.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  add.  We  have  been  pursuing  a  verv  flexible 
position.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Peace  Conference  we  have  put  forth  many 
proposals  in  order  to  settle  the  problem,  hut  all  have  been  reieeted  bv  the 
American  government  and  we  think  that  now,  the  U.S.  Government  must  take 
steps  toward  peace.  And  the  key  to  peace  is  in  the  Nixon  Administration's  hands. 
Mr.  Halpern.  You  have  questioned  the  good  faith  of  inv  government.  Isn't 
President  Nixon's  policy  of  rapid  withdrawal  of  troops  evidence  of  U.S.  good 
faith? 
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Mr  Tien.  AVe  have  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Nixon.  He  talks  about  peace,  but  be 
intensifies  tbe  war  of  aggression  in  the  name  of  Tietnamization.  And  now  it  is 
expanded  in  all  of  Indochina.  That  is  why  we  say  President  Nixon  is  speaking 
about  peace,  but  is  actually  intensifying  war. 

Mr.  Halpern.  How  can  you  say  it  is  intensified  if  troops  are  rapidly  being 

reduced? 

Mr.  Tien.  It  is  being  intensified  by  air  and  artillery  forces.  As  far  as  the 
Tietnamization  program  is  concerned,  this  actually  means  a  continuation  of  the 
war.  Ir.  means  the  puppet  Saigon  troops  will  fight  in  place  of  U.S.  troop-  with 
maximum  air  and  artillery  support— and  logistic  support  of  the  USA. 

Mr.  HalpeHiX.  This  question  is  a  very  simple,  but  a  very  realistic  one.  Why  lu 
the  world  can't  the  Vietnamese  get  together  and  talk?  Why  can't  you  sit  down 
and  negotiate  without  prerequisite  conditions  involving  issues  that  should  be  the 
basis  of  the  talks?  When  you  came  to  Paris  you  said  you'd  talk  to  them.  They're 
the  same  ix'ople  now  as  then.  Why  can't  you  get  together?  How  can  peace  be 
resolved  without  negotiation.  You  agreed  to  meet.  Now  you  say  you  won't  talk. 
You  must  face  reality.  Why  don't  you  get  talking  and  take  up  your  proposals  at 
the  table  but  don't  impose  them  before  getting  started. 

You  must  understand  the  realities  that  exist.  The  government  of  Saigon — re- 
gardless of  what  you  may  think  of  the  individuals — recognizes  this  realization. 

Mr.  Tien.  Because  of  the  rottenness  of  the  present  administration  in  Saigon, 
that  is  why  we  demand  the  U.S.  renounce  support  of  such  a  regime.  We  will 
gladly  accept  representation  of  the  Saigon  Government,  but  not  Thieu-Ky- 
Kliiem — we  will  talk  and  work  with  any  persons  from  the  administration  who 
stand  for  peace,  neutrality  and  indei>endence. 

Mr.  Halpekn.  You  are  asking  the  United  States  to  renounce  the  South  Viet- 
Nam  Administration — to  depose  it?  But  you  would  impose  your  concept  of  what 
the  government  should  be.  The  United  States  doesn't  want  to  impose  or  depose. 
We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  will  accept  a  political  decision  that  would 
give  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  the  opportunity  to  decide  their  own  future. 

Also,  aren't  you  preconditioning  a  viewpoint  that  should  be  the  subject  of  the 
talks  you  refuse  to  participate  in? 

Mr.  Tien.  We  will  not  discuss  the  matter  with  Thieu-Ky-Khiem,  but  as  I 
stated,  we  will  be  pleased  to  talk  to  anyone  else  within  the  administration  who 
believes  in  peace,  independence  and  neutrality. 

Mr.  Halpekn.  But  whomever  would  represent  these  stands  would  have  to  be 
cleared  by  the  PRG.  You  would  have  the  veto  power.  Isn't  that  the  .same 
as  imposing? 

Mr.  Tien.  That  is  not  correct.  The  provisional  coalition  government  will  com- 
prise of  three  segments:  (1)  members  of  the  PRG,  (2)  members  of  the  Saigon 
Administration  with  the  exception  of  Thieu-Ky-Khiem.  We  will  take  anyone  who 
believes  in  peace,  neutrality,  and  independence,  and  (3)  persons  of  other  forces 
aside  from  the  above — other  political  forces. 

The  membership  of  the  provisional  government  would  be  decided  through  dis- 
cussions of  these  three  segments.  Discussions  would  decide  how  many  members 
there  should  be  in  the  government  and  what  representation  each  segment  would 
have. 

Mr.  Halpern.  You  mentioned  that  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  would  settle 
their  internal  alfairs.  Through  what  means? 

Mr.  Tien.  Through  free  and  democratic  general  elections  in  South  Yi'  t-Nani. 

Mr.  Kalpern.  Would  you  accept  international  oversiers? 

Mr.  Tien.  The  provisional  coalition  government  comprising  the  segments  I 
mentioned  would  have  the  task  of  holding  free  and  democratic  general  elections. 
That  problem  would  be  decided  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Isn't  this  a  subject  for  negotiation  at  the  table? 

Mr.  j'ien.  We  think  this  will  be  a  subject  for  discussion  within  the  provi- 
sional coalition  government.  It  is  not  a  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Halpern.  The  American  people  want  more  than  rhetoric — or  generali- 
ties— or  simplistic,  unrealistic  formulas  for  peace.  And  this  is  vrhat  seems  to 
be  coming  from  your  side.  And  what  else  seems  to  confuse  the  American  people 
as  to  your  good  faith,  is  your  constant  reference  to  the  word  "consider"  after 
you  would  gain  certain  conditions.  People  don't  understand.  Why  only  con- 
sider? Why  don't  you  .say  you  will  do  this:  you  will  do  that.  Then  we  would 
know  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Tien.  We  didn't  state  we  would  "consider"  n  ceasv-fii-e.  We  said  it  would 
be  observetl.  It's  the  first  p<iint  in  our  three-point  statement.  We  will  observe 
a  cease-fire  and  will  enter  into  talks. 
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Let  me  say  there  are  many  problems  that  Cijukl  be  settled  immediately,  such 
as  the  problem  of  a  cease-fire.  The  cease-fire  would  be  immediately  ohserved. 
AVe  will  take  measures  to  assure  the  saf(4y  of  American  troops  a.s  they  prepare 
their  withdrawals.  But  there  are  other  prol)lems  that  need  certain  discussions 
and  then  there  is  the  question  of  carrying  out  the  other  problems,  i.e.,  the  ques- 
tion of  release  of  capture<l  military  men.  the  discussion  on  the  ways  on  how  we 
can  conduct  it.  We  would  talk  immediately  on  the  que.stion  of  release  if  you 
announced  a  date.  And  concerning  a  date,  by  that  I  mean  a  most  appropriate 
date  for  a  rapid  cease-fire. 

Mr.  Halperic.  Let  me  get  back  on  the  issue  of  the  prisoners.  "Will  you  recon- 
sider your  withholding  of  the  names  and  make  them  available  through  whatever 
means  you  feel  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  Tien.  We  will  ta.ke  into  consideration  your  ideas  on  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Earlier  I  mentioned  my  bewilderment  at  the  PRG's  stark 
refusal  to  recognize  the  Youth's  representation  at  the  table.  As  I  said,  you  knew 
who  they  were  when  you  accepted  to  loin  these  talks.  Should  not  the  differences 
you  have  be  the  very  basis  of  the  talks  themselves.  Recently  I  met  with  Vice 
President  Ky  in  Saigon  ond  he  certainly  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  discuss 
the  issues.  He  feels  in  order  to  gO'  further  there  must  be  a  form  of  reconcilia- 
tion— some  flexibility  to  negotiate  aims. 

Mr.  Tien.  Noliody  can  believe  him. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Obviously  there  is  an  impasse.  Each  must  yield — even  a  little. 
We  have  yielded  more  than  a  little  and  have  made  clear  our  flexibility.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  there  would  be  a  lot  more  progress  toward  peace  if  the  American 
people  weiv  to  hear  of  some  deviation  from  the  rigid  position  of  ,vour  side. 

Incidentally,  in  your  comments  earlier  about  the  large  demonstrations  and 
meetings  in  the  United  States  and  the  growing  number  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  wlio  support  a  disengagement  date.  I  wish  to  take  issue.  You  are 
reading  the.se  reports  wrongly.  They  want  this  war  to  end.  Of  course,  they  do. 
I  lielieve  all  Americans  do.  through  whatever  formula  they  think  best.  I  am 
among  those  who  support  a  disengagement  date.  But  I  do  so  because  I  want 
negotiations  for  a  lasting  peace  to  get  underway.  So  wanting  peace  is  one 
thing,  but  for  you  to  think  it  reflects  full  support  of  your  terms  is  another 
thing. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  How  do  they  feel  about  our  withdrawing? 

Mr.  Halpern.  They  expres.sed  the  opinion  that  they  would  release 
the  prisoners  without  qualification  whatsoever,  if  we  would  announce 
a  withdrawal  date. 

I  am  glad  you  raised  that.  I  meant  to  clarify  that.  There  has  been 
much  question  as  to  the  language.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  stated  that 
they  said  they  would  first  discuss  the  question  of  the  prisonei's  of  war, 
if  we  set  a  withdravral  date.  They  clarified  that  to  me.  They  said  that 
there  is  no  question  but  that  they  will  release  the  prisoners  by  discus- 
sions. They  meant  the  logistics,  they  meant  the  procedui^s,  the  way  to 
release  the  pri-soners. 

So  here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  call  their  bluff.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
timity  for  us  to  pass  legislation  or  a  resolution  to  establish  a  with- 
drawal dat^e,  and  in  it  let's  have  the  stipulation  that  it  be  contingent 
upon  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan, 

Mr.  Gall^vgher.  Thank  vou. 

Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Robison,  I  apoloo-ize  for  having  walked  out  in  the  middle  of 
your  testim.ony.  I  am  o;lad  to  have  been  back  in  time,  particularly  as 
much  as  I  recognize  that  these  are  hearings  and  not  discussions  that 
we  members  of  the  sul^committee  have.  However,  I  am  constrained  to 
say  that  as  long  as  we  have  the  gentleman  on  my  left  entering  into 
the  record  the  testimony  of  his  conversation  in  Paris,  I  would  like  to 
add  that  it  is  incredible  to  me  that  anyone  would  sincerely  l^elieve  that 
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an  unofficial,  informal  source  of  conversations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  give  us  anything  but  misleading  and  very  mucii 
propaganda -oriented  material.  I  had  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Rosentlial 
yesterday  concerning  this  topic,  and  I  think  that  as  long  as  it  is  going 
to  follow  Mr.  Halpern's  comments  in  the  record,  I  just  would  like  to 
disassociate  myself  from  any  belief  that  negotiation  can  go  on  bet^yeen 
senior  partners,  junior  partners,  and  middle  partners  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Robison,  I  have  been  looking  at  your  resolution  and  actually  I 
think  you  are  to  be  complimented  for  it.  I  think  it  comes  very  close  to 
the  mark.  One  paiticular  item  disturbs  me.  On  page  3  in  line  12,  the 
last  of  the  resolved  clauses,  that  it  is  the  further  sense  of  Congress 
that  all  U.S.  Armed  Forces  be  withdrawn  from  Indochina. 

Now  we  get  back  again  to  the  question  of  Thailand,  of  wliat  the  defi- 
nition of  Indochina  is.  I  am  very  much  in  agreement  with  you  that  we 
must  remove  bur  military  forces  from  fighting  in  South  A^ietnam,  in- 
cluding personnel  that  we  lia-^-e  in  Thailand.  But  what  of  military 
personnel  in  Thailand  that  might  be  doing  things  other  than  flying 
Vietnam  missions  ?  I  would  hope  you  might  state  what  your  thoughts 
are. 

Mr.  EoBisox.  May  I  address  myself  to  that  again.  ]\Iy  thought  was  to 
encompass  only  former  French  Indochina,  which  would  not  include 
Thailand. 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  That  would  be  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  the  two  Vietnams. 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Yes. 

]Mr,  DU  Pont.  I  think  that  clarification  would  help  considerably. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  again  apologize  for  leaving  in  the  middle  of  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Robison.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Our  next  witness  is  Hon.  Spark  ]M.  Matsunaga,  one 
of  the  most  energetic  and  effective  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  ]\Ir.  ]SIatsunaga  is  a 
Democrat  of  Hawaii  and  will  testify  in  favor  of  H.R.  4102,  the  Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act.  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee  will  hear  a 
valuable  statement. 

We  apologize  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr.  Matsunaga.,  but  it  has 
been  unavoidable.  It  has  been  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  this 
subcommittee  has  followed  your  efforts  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
conclusion. 

Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SPAEK  M.  MATSUNAGA,  A  EEPEESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  meml^ers  of  the  subcommittee,  I  first  would  like 
to  commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings  on  the  proposed  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act  and  other  pending  legislation  relating  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  great  interest  has  been  shown 
by  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

"  These  hearings  may  well  be  the  most  important  hearings  held  by 
anv  committee  in  the  92d  Congress.  They  are  directed,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  at  finding  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  end  our  involvement 
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in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  certainly  there  is  no  more  urgent  matter 
than  that  before  the  xVmerican  people  today. 

Our  participation  in  that  conflict  is  novr  in  the  beginning  of  its  sec- 
ond decade,  making  it  the  longest  war  in  our  Nation's  history.  With- 
out question,  it  is  also  the  most  tragic  and  most  unwanted  war. 

TliC  liuman  costs  alone  are  almost  beyond  comprehension.  We  liave 
her.rd  tlie  shiunef  iil  statistics  befoi-e,  but  we  cannot  allow  their  repeti- 
tion to  dull  our  sensitivities.  More  than  50,000  American  lives  have 
licen  lost;  total  American  casualties  number  more  than  a  quarter 
million.  About  1,600  American  soldiers  have  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  are  missing  in  action. 

South  Vietnam  counts  130,000  lives  lost  in  combat,  and  more  than  a 
million  combined  civilian  and  military  casualties.  Our  Defense  De- 
partment sets  Xorth  Vietnamese  combat  deaths  at  742,000,  or  a  total 
almost  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  my  home  State  of  Hawaii. 

Costs  in  money  are  also  enormous.  In  this  country  alone,  over  $100 
billion  liave  been  diverted  from  urgent  domestic  needs  to  conduct  the 
war  that  everybody  wants  terminated. 

And  the  highest' cost  may,  in  the  end.  be  the  tearing  apart  of  the 
fabric  of  Am.erican  society.  From  12,000  miles  away,  this  conflict  in  a 
remote  area  of  the  world  is  setting  parent  against  clidd,  old  against 
young,  frustrated  citizens  against  established  institutions. 

The  time  has  come  to  say,  "Enough.*'  In  so  doing,  we  will,  \n  e(Te':'t, 
be  catching  up  with  the  American  i^eople.  Five  months  ago,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  7^,  percent — almost  three  in 
four  of  those  surveyed — told  iiollsters  they  favored  congressional  initi- 
atives to  end  the  Indochina  War  by  December  :U,  1971.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  foal  of  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act. 

That  bill  would  set  a  deadline  of  December  31,  1971,  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  ground,  air  and  naval  forces  from  Indochina. 
Beyond  that  date,  funds  would  remain  available  only  for  (1)  arrang- 
ing the  return  of  Drisoners :  (2)  providing  for  asylum  or  otlier  means  of 
assuring  the  safety  of  South  Vietnamese  vrho  might  be  endangered  by 
our  withdravral :  and  (3)  offering  -uch  assistance  to  the  Repu])lic  of 
Vietnam  as  the  '^ongress  approves. 

All  of  us.  nndoubtedlv.  want  to  see  the  termiivntion  of  .American  in- 
volvement in  this  seemingly  interminable  war.  But  many  Mem'>ers  of 
Congress,  incbading  members  of  this  very  subcommittee,  mav  haA'e 
serious  reservations  about  settina:  a  definite  date  for  com]dete  U.S.  pull- 
out,  just  as  the  President  has.  Generally,  these  reser\-ations  are  based 
on  two  reasons: 

First,  that  Ave  would  be  surrendering  our  bargaining  position  for 
the  early  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  : 

Second,  that  we  would,  by  withdravring  at  the  end  of  this  year,  he 
forsaking  South  Vietnam  in  its  struggle  against  Communist 
aggressors. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the  prisoner-of-war  question.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  Government  of  Xorth  Vietnam  has  consistently 
flouted  the  covenants  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Eelative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  despite  the  fact  that  it  agreed  in  1957 
to  abide  bv  those  covenants,  and  we  have  no  guaraiitee  that  it  will  abide 
by  its  declared  intentions.  But  it  is  the  sad  truth  that  Hanoi  has  repeat- 
edly announced  that  it  will  not  even  begin  to  negotiate  for  the  release 
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of  American  prisoners  of  war  until  we  have  set  a  definite  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Unfortunatel}',  our  prisoners  have  become  pawns  in  a  chess  game  of 
war  and  politics.  President  Xixon  refuses  to  set  a  date  certain  until 
Hanoi  makes  a  commitment  to  release  our  prisoners;  Hanoi  refuses 
to  make  such  a  commitment  until  a  date  certain  is  set  for  withdrawal 
of  all  American  troops.  Like  the  question  of  the  "chicken  or  the  egg'' 
we  find  ourselves  without  a  solution. 

If,  as  the  administration  now  seems  to  be  planning,  we  are  going 
to  leave  50,000  residual  American  troops  in  Vietnam  to  insure  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  we  can  expect  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  continue  to  hold  them.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  at  a  complete  stalemate 
on  this  issue,  we  have  nothing  really  to  lose  by  taking  the  bold  initia- 
tive of  setting  December  31,  1971,  as  that  date  certain. 

The  President  has  also  indicated  that  the  return  of  our  prisoners  is 
not  the  only  consideration.  He  believes  that  we  cannot  "bug  out"  on 
Saigon  until  it  has  established  a  viable  government. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
South  Vietnam  now  has  as  viable  a  government  as  it  can  ever  have. 
The  fact  is  that  South  Vietnam  today  has  more  than  a  million  men 
in  its  regular  armed  forces  and  another  half  million  in  militia-type 
forces — one  man  in  five  is  formally  under  arms.  We  have  been  told 
in  recent  months  about  substantial  South  Vietnamese  militar}^  suc- 
cesses in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  One  our  our  top  civilian  advisers  in  Viet- 
nam, John  Vann.  noted  in  a  national  news  magazine  interview  last 
month  that  Saigon  has  extended  its  control  of  the  countryside  to  the 
point  where  many  Vietnamese  believe  the  war  to  be  all  but  over.  Mr. 
Vann  concluded,  "If  the  South  Vietnamese  don't  succeed  from  here 
on  ovt,  it  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  lack  of  U.S.  support.'' 

If  an\i:hing,  setting  a  definite  date  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  will  have  a  healthy  effect  on  Saigon's  fighting  capability.  It 
would  serve  notice  on  that  Government's  leaders  that  the  United  States 
is  not  rJoout  to  leave  its  coml^at  forces  in  Vietnam  forever,  and  that 
they  had  better  undertake  fully  the  responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 

Setting  December  31.  1071,  as  the  date  for  total  pullout  of  IT.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  Indochina,  therefore,  will  have  several  positive 
effects : 

The  door  will  be  opened  for  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  wai*: 

Tlie  Saigon  government  will  be  forced  to  assume,  once  and  for  all. 
the  full  responsibility  of  its  ovni  defense ; 

We  can  put  to  rest  the  terrible  divisiveness  which  has  started  to  sour 
American  life. 

Per  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  urofe  your  approval  of  H.E.  4102,  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Matsunaga. 

Congressman,  you  represent  the  area  of  the  United  States  which 
is  closest  to  the  fighting  in  Indochina.  I  recall  one  of  the  major  argu- 
ments advanced  during  the  escalation  period  went  something  like  this: 
"To  avoid  fighting  on  the  beaches  of  Hawaii,  we  have  to  stop  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam.  Did  your  constituents  ever  find  great  merit  to 
that  argument  ? 
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Mr.  Matsunaga.  For  a  while,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  that  be- 
cause of  the  closeness  of  our  State  to  Vietnam,  perhajDS  more  than  in 
any  other  State  the  people  of  Hawaii  were  hawkish  in  effect.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  first  troops  to  go  to  Vietnam  were  from  Hawaii  and  as 
a  consequence  Hawaii  has  suffered  the  greatest  percentage  per  capita 
of  casualties  of  all  States  of  the  Union  and  it  leads  the  second  State 
by  quite  a  wide  margin. 

But  things  have  changed  since  the  initial  stages  of  the  war.  I  for 
one  perhaps  reflect  the  attitude  of  my  own  constituency.  I  at  one  time 
was  a  dove  contrary  to  the  popular  position  in  Hawaii  at  that  time. 
I  opposed  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  I  opposed  the  intercession 
in  Vietnam.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  President  was  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party  as  myself,  I  was  one  of  the  thorns  in  the  President's  side. 

Then  I  did  take  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam  in  1965,  spent  about  6 
weeks  in  that  area,  and  came  back  with  a  conclusion  that  the  President 
was  doing  the  only  thing  that  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances 
and  I  began  to  support  the  President's  policies.  But  then  I  always  had 
deep  reservations  within  myself  and  I  have  concluded  that  to  begin 
with  the  entire  thing  was  wrong,  that  we  should  not  have  been  in  there 
in  the  first  place,  and  today  I  have  reverted  to  my  original  position  of 
opjDosing  the  war.  I  find  it  is  true  in  Hawaii,  as  it  is  throughout  the 
Nation,  that  75  percent  or  more  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  withdraw- 
ing our  troops  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Matsunaga. 
We  do  have  a  vote  coming  on  and  I  am  just  wondering  whether  it  might 
be  possible  for  you  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  delayed  for  another 
appointment  at  this  time.  I  was  expecting  to  go  on  at  3  o'clock,  but 
as  I  can  see  there  is  great  interest  in  this  question.  Unless  there  is 
a  fast  question,  I  could  submit  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Du  PoNT.  There  are  no  fast  questions. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Halpern.  I  would  like  to  commend  our  very  interesting  witness 
on  his  very  good  testimony,  and  I  associate  mj^self  with  the  ^dews  you 
expressed. 

Mr.  IMatsunaga.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  contributions. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  be  adjourned  until  2  [).m. 
tomorrow. 

(^^liereupon,  at  4:07  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.,  Thursday,  June  24, 1971.) 
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House  or  Represextati\'es, 
Committee  ox  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 

Washington.,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2:20  p.m.  in  room  2172,  Ivaybiirn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallag-her  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee  as  we  continue  our  inves- 
tigation of  the  approximately  70  bills  and  resolutions  wliich  have  been 
referred  thus  far  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  first  2  days  of  our  hearings  have  provided  us  w^th  a  valid  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  many  ramifications  of  legislative  initiatives  in  the 
area  and  I  anticipate  that  a  public  education  process  which  is  so 
vitally  a  role  for  congressional  hearings  will  also  be  felt  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee.  I  know  this  certainly  is  true  as  regards  the 
chairman. 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Congressman  Robert  Leggett, 
Democrat  from  California.  Mr.  Leggett  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  here  in  the  House,  and  has  achieved  an  enviable 
record  of  effective  service,  and  certainly  has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  problem  l3ef  ore  us  today. 

We  welcome  you  here  today,  Mr.  Leggett.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EGBEET  L,  LEGGETT.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Leggett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subconnnittee  for  taking  the  time  to  revicAv  the  polic}'  questions  sur- 
rounding American  disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  particu- 
larly Vietnam. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  548,000  men  down  to  225,000. 

Our  original  objective  as  President  Kennedy  once  said : 

We  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  of  liberty. 

These  phrases  after  45,000  dead  Americans,  300,000-plus  injured  and 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  war  expenditures  and  future  veterans 
benefit  obligation  now  ring  rather  hollow. 

The  government  that  we  have  been  almost  paranoid  about  defend- 
ing has  only  a  modest  amount  of  liberty,  of  freedom,  and  of  democracy. 

(ni) 
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Many  o^  our  American  and  Latin  xVmerican  neighbors  surely  are 
more  in  need  of  the  Kennedy-metaphor  largess  than  some  countries  in 
South  Asia. 

HoAvljeit,  we  made  the  expenditure,  we  made  the  sacrifices,  we  built 
up  the  South  Vietnam  Government — perhaps  substituting  almost  too 
many  American  contemporary  habits — for  the  Vietnamese,  and 
accepting  in  return  too  much  of  the  Vietnamese  familiarization  with 
narcotics. 

As  an  aside,  one  of  the  jH'oblems  is  the  fact  tliat  we  have  got  the 
Vietnamese  convinced  tliey  ought  to  have  20  percent  combat  troops 
and  80  percent  suppoiv  troops  which  is  like  the  Americans,  which  is 
some'thing  that  only  tlie  Americans  can  afford  which  makes  for  a  very 
difficult  transformation  to  the  Vietnamization  process. 

The  problem  now,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  vrhere  do  we  go  from  here. 
The  President  indicates  that  he  plans  to  phase  down  to  181,000  after 
Decen^ber.  but  that  it's  a  secret  wliere  we  go  from  there.  The  erratic 
deescalation  dates  have  the  United  States  apprehensive,  rather  than 
tlie  X orth  Vietnamese. 

The  danger  is  that  the  President  really  does  not  know  where  he  is 
going.  Where  does  he  get  off  the  Vietnam  marathon  ? 

With  this  in  mind,  I  talked  to  the  Xortli  Vietnamese  and  Viet^ong 
in  Paris  just  3  weeks  ago. 

I  submit  for  the  record  at  this  point  a  transcri])t  of  each  of  those 
-S-hour  conferences,  my  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a  statement  and  a 
press  commentary. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  believe  that  is  attached  to  the  statement. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Press  Release  From  Congressmax  Robert  Leggett 

Washington. — The  National  Liberation  Front,  or  Viet  Cong,  lias  told  a  U.S. 
Congressman  that  if  a  date  for  complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam  is  agreed  upon,  they  will  release  all  American  prisoners  before  that  date. 
They  also  said  they  would  release  a  complete  list  of  prisoners  so  soon  as  the  date 
was  agreed  upon.  The  statement  was  made  to  Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett  by 
Nguyen  Van  Tien,  second-ranking  members  of  the  NLP  negotiating  delegation, 
during  a  three-hour  private  meeting  held  in  Paris  May  31. 

Congressman  Leggett  cautioned  that  statements  made  in  private  conversation 
do  not  constitute  public  commitments.  However,  if  the  NLF  delegates  publicly 
confirm  their  private  statements,  this  would  constitute  a  significant  change  in 
their  po.sition.  Previously,  they  have  said  only  that  they  will  "discuss"  the 
prisoner  issue  once  the  date  were  agreed  upon.  They  have  been  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  to  releasing  the  i)risoners  before  the  completion  of  American  with- 
drawal, and  they  have  been  unwilling  to  specifically  discuss  the  question  of  the 
list. 

Mr.  Tien  also  told  Congressman  Leggett  that  the  NLF  would  not  attack  with- 
drawing American  forces,  that  they  would  establish  an  immediate  cease-fire 
once  the  date  was  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  government  the  NLF  hoped  to 
establish  in  South  Vietnam  would  like  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Congressman  Leggett  also  met  with  Nguyen  Minh  Vy,  second-ranking  member 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiating  delegation,  on  May  29.  Mr.  Vy  was  willing  to 
establish  a  cease-fire  and  to  refrain  from  attacking  American  troops  once  the  date 
were  set.  but  he  would  not  promise  that  all  prisoners  would  be  released  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  American  withdrawal. 

"It's  too  bad  we  met  with  the  North  Vietnamese  first,"  Congressman  Leggett 
said.  "If  we  had  seen  the  NLF  first,  we  could  have  come  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  said,  "This  is  what  your  NLF  colleagues  told  us.  Do  you  agree  with  their 
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position?'  I  don't  think  ttie  North  Vietnamese  have  ever  failed  to  support  a  state- 
ment by  the  NFL." 

Congressman  Leggett  quoted  statements  by  President  Nixon  at  his  June  1  press 
conference  that  he  would  not  offer  to  set  date  for  total  withdrawal  because  "we 
have  yet  no  indication  whatever  that  (the  North  Vietnamese)  will  be  willing  to 
release  prisoners  in  the  event  that  we  took  certain  steps." 

"We  now  have  this  indication,"  Congressman  Leggett  said,  "assuming  our 
private  conversation  is  publicly  confirmed.  At  least,  we  have  it  from  the  NLF, 
which  may  hold  up  to  540  American  prisoners.  If  North  Vietnam  supports  the 
position  of  the  NLF,  I  urge  President  Nixon  to  respond  by  setting  a  date. 

"Bo'th  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  insisted  Mr.  Nixon  is  using  the  POW 
issue  as  a  false  pretext  for  continuing  the  war,"  he  continued.  "They  said  his  real 
motivation  is  to  maintain  the  Theiu-Ky  government.  If  the  NLF  position  is  pub- 
licly confirmed,  and  if  the  North  Vietnamese  support  it,  I  hope  President  Nixon 
will  give  the  lie  to  their  accusations  by  offering  to  set  a  date  for  total  withdrawal 
I  believe  Christmas  of  this  year  would  reasonable." 

Congressman  Leggett  described  his  reception  as  "hospitable  and  cordial 
throughout.  Our  discussions  were  almost  entirely  free  from  polemics."  He  asked 
if  he  could  return  in  a  few  months  for  further  discussions,  and  both  the  NLF 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  indicated  this  would  be  agreeable. 


Eepokt  on  Meeting  With  Delegates  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 

Liberation  Front 

(By  Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett) 

On  May  29,  1971,  I  met  with  Nguyen  Minh  Vy,  the  second-ranking  member  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiating  delegation  in  Paris.  Two  days  later,  I  met  with 
Nguyen  Van  Tien,  the  second-ranking  member  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
negotiating  delegation.  Robert  Sherman  of  my  staff  was  present  with  me  during 
both  meetings.  Mr.  Vy  and  Mr.  Tien  spoke  through  their  own  interpreters.  Mr. 
Vy  and  Mr.  Tien  and  their  interpreters  were  most  courteous  and  friendly 
throughout  the  discussions. 

Our  talks  were  long :  two  hours  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  nearly  three 
hours  with  the  NLF.  Much  of  what  we  said  and  heard  was  not  new,  and  there  is 
probably  no  point  in  repeating  it  in  detail :  our  notes  from  the  meetings  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  interested.  But  I  believe  we  may  have  made  some  break- 
throughs, at  least  in  our  discussions  with  the  NLF. 

First.  The  NLF  delegate.  Mr.  Tien,  explicitly  told  us  that  if  all  parties  agree 
upon  a  date  for  total  withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  Vietnam,  the  NLF  will  release 
all  American  prisoners  before  that  date. 

Second.  Mr.  Tien  explicitly  told  us  that,  once  this  date  is  agreed  upon,  the  NLF 
will  immediately  release  a  complete  list  of  the  prisoners  it  holds. 

Both  of  these  concessions  came  unexpectedly.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Vy  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation,  "If  we  set  a  firm  date  for  withdrawal  and  stopped  all 
bombing,  could  we  be  assured  our  prisoners  would  be  returned  and  our  troops 
would  not  be  attacked?",  he  responded  by  referring  to  the  December  statement  by 
Madame  Binh  of  the  NLF.  This  is  the  one  which  says  if  we  agree  to  get  out  by 
June  30,  1971,  they  will  protect  the  safety  of  American  troops  and  will  discuss  the 
release  of  prisoners.  I  said  the  June  30  date  would  have  been  excellent  six  months 
ago,  but  was  now  no  longer  feasible.  I  urged  them  to  make  a  more  specific  commit- 
ment than  simply  agreeing  to  "discuss"  the  release  of  prisoners.  I  pressed  these 
points  repeatedly. 

Their  response  was  always  polite  and  cordial,  but  invariably  they  wound  up 
referring  back  to  Madame  Binh's  statement  Their  attitude  was  that  this  state- 
ment indicated  all  problems  would  resolve  themselves  once  we  set  a  date.  They 
said,  in  effect,  that  my  proposal  was  the  same  as  Madame  Binh's,  so  what  were  we 
arguing  about.  Every  time  I  stated  my  desire  for  more  specific  guarantees,  or  for 
a  date  later  than  June  30,  they  just  referred  back  to  Madame  Binh's  statement, 
although  they  did  say  they  would  consider  another  date  if  President  Nixon  would 
offer  one. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  were  this  rigidly  tied  to  Madame  Binh's  statement,  I 
was  afraid  we  would  just  get  more  of  the  same  when  we  met  with  Mr.  Tien  of  the 
NLF  two  days  later.  Happily,  this  was  not  the  case. 
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My  assistant,  Mr,  Sherman,  asked  bim,  "If  the  President  were  to  agree  to  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  aU  American  forces  by  Christmas  of  this  year,  when  could 
we  coimt  on  recovering  all  our  prisoners?" 

Mr.  Tien  responded,  "All  the  prisoners  will  be  returned  before  Christmas." 
Later,  he  amended  this  by  saying,  '"If  the  parties  agree  on  a  date  for  withdrawal 
of  all  US  forces,  we  will  release  all  the  American  prisoners  before  that  date." 

In  order  to  be  sure  there  was  no  misunderstanding,  we  came  back  to  this  point 
on  three  separate  occassions,  and  he  affii"med  it  each  time.  However,  I  want  to 
caution  against  over-emphasizing  a  statement  made  to  me  in  private  conversation. 
This  is  not  a  public  commitment.  I  hope  the  question  of  the  guaranteed  release  of 
prisoners  before  final  withdrawal  will  be  put  to  Mr.  Tien  and  Madame  Binh  at 
their  next  press  conference.  If  they  publicly  stand  by  their  statements  to  us,  and  I 
fei-vently  hope  they  will,  then  I  believe  this  is  one  more  reason  why  we  should  set 
a  date  for  complete  withdrawal. 

At  his  June  1  press  conference.  President  Nixon  said  he  would  not  see  a  date 
for  withdrawal  because  as  far  as  the  North  Vietnamese  are  concerned,  ".  .  .  It 
always  comes  back  to  the  same  thing  .  .  .  they  will  agree  to  discuss  prisoners, 
not  release  them.  We  have  yet  no  indication  whatever  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  release  prisoners  in  the  event  that  we  took  certain  steps." 

Now  we  appear  to  have  this  offer  to  release  them,  subject  to  public  confirmation 
of  course,  and  I  hope  the  President  will  act  accordingly.  It  is  true  that  the  offer 
comes  from  the  NLF  rather  than  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  unfortunately  we  met 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  first,  and  thus  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
them  if  they  shared  the  position  of  the  NLF.  I  hope  the  press  will  ask  this  ques- 
tion at  the  next  North  Vietnamese  press  conference  in  Paris.  Parenthetically,  I 
believe  the  North  Vietnamese  have  never  failed  to  support  an  NLF  statement  of 
policy. 

Their  second  unexpected  concession  was  their  promise  that  they  would  release 
a  list  immediately  if  a  date  were  agreed  upon.  As  we  did  with  the  promise  to 
return  the  prisoners,  we  came  back  to  this  point  several  times  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a  mistranslation  or  misunderstanding. 

Now  I  will  briefly  summarize  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  our  discussions.  I  am, 
of  course,  merely  reporting  what  was  told  to  us,  rather  than  stating  my  own 
position. 

Mr.  Tien  promised  an  immediate  ceasefire  if  the  date  were  set.  He  said  he  had 
no  interest  in  maintaining  the  prisoners  in  captivity.  He  said  the  prisoners  were 
well-fed  and  received  medical  treatment  when  necessary.  He  complained  of  brutal 
treatment  in  the  ARVN  prison.  He  said  the  NFL  wanted  to  form  a  government 
that  would  include  members  of  the  present  government  in  Saigon,  although  Thieu, 
Ky,  and  Khiem  must  be  excluded.  He  said  he  believed  in  one  man  one  vote  and 
thought  a  multi-party  system  was  possible.  He  said  when  the  NLF  takes  over 
South  Vietnam  it  will  want  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  He  said  the  NLF  hopes  to  establish  a  neutralist  foreign  policy.  He  also 
described  their  economic  program  as  "neutralist,"  by  which  I  believe  he  means  a 
mixture  of  socialism  and  capitalism.  He  said  they  would  like  to  receive  economic 
aid  from  anybody,  as  long  as  it  came  without  conditions.  He  said  the  NLF  forces  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  had  more  than  enough  food,  enjoyed  majority  popular  support, 
and  were  doing  well. 

We  made  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elicit  further  concession.  On 
several  occasions,  I  asked  Mr.  Tien  how  many  prisoners  tbe  NLF  held ;  he  said 
they  did  not  have  a  count.  Mr.  Sherman  suggested  it  would  be  a  valuable  good-will 
gesture  if  the  NLF  were  to  release  twenty  or  fifty  prisoners;  Mr.  Tien  replied  that 
they  had  at  various  times  released  30  prisoners,  including  journalists,  and  that 
each  time  the  U.S.  Government  had  dismissed  it  as  propaganda.  We  asked  if 
Christmas  1971  was  a  satisfactory  withdrawal  date  for  them ;  Mr.  Tien  replied, 
"the  sooner  the  better." 

I  think  it's  worth  noting  that,  unlike  the  North  Vietnamese,  Mr.  Tien  never 
once  mentioned  June  30  as  the  withdrawal  date.  Moreover,  his  demeanor  seemed 
to  suggest  that  Christmas  was  an  acceptable  date,  although  he  didn't  want  to 
commit  himself  to  it  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  it  was  acceptable  to  our 
government. 

I  asked,  ''If  the  United  States  agrees  to  withdraw  on  a  day  certain  will  the 
North  Vietnamese  also  agree  to  withdraw  on  a  day  certain?"  Mr.  Tien  smiled  and 
said  the  Vietnamese  would  solve  this  among  themselves,  politicallv,  after  the 
United  States  left. 

Both  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  stated  their  view  that  President  Nixon 
uses  the  prisoner  issue  as  a  false  pretext  to  continue  the  war.  They  said  his  real 
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reason  is  to  preserve  the  Thieu-Ky-Kheim  government.  They  said  he  had  indi- 
cated American  troops  would  remain  until  the  Saigon  Government  was  stable.  It 
was  their  position  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  could  never  be  de- 
scribed as  stable,  since  there  is  no  ob.iective  criterion  for  stability ;  therefore  this 
rationale  could  be  used  to  keep  our  troops  in  Vietnam  more  or  less  indelinitely. 

Both  were  willing  to  pre-commit  themselves  to  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  the 
withdrawing  American  troops,  once  a  date  was  set. 

Both  delegations  expressed  cynicism  toward  the  elections  scheduled  for  South 
■\letnam  this  fall,  saying  free  elections  v/ere  not  possible  under  Thieu  and  Ky. 

Both  Mr.  Tien  and  Mr.  Vy  expressed  interest  in  our  plan  for  proportional  re- 
patriation and  disengagement,  although  both  wished  to  study  it  further  before- 
commenting.  I  continue  to  believe  this  plan  could  be  the  most  feasible  procedural 
vehicle  for  carrying  out  the  withdrawal,  once  we  have  agreed  on  a  date. 

Both  :\Ir.  Tien  and  Mr.  Vy  received  us  with  hospitality  and  friendliness,  and  the 
discussions  were  almost  entirely  fi-ee  of  polemics.  Both  asked  to  meet  our  wives, 
who  were  waiting  in  the  car — the  NLF  went  so  far  as  to  ask  them  to  sit  in  on  the 
last  hour  of  our  discussion. 

I  asked  both  Mr.  Tien  and  Mr.  Vy  if  I  might  return  and  talk  with  them  again  in' 
a  few  months,  and  both  indicated  this  would  be  agreeable. 

Finally,  I  must  add  that  Ambassador  Bruce  and  our  own  negotiating  team 
were  most  cooi>erative  and  helped  me  in  every  way  they  could.  I  was  impressed  by 
their  intelligence  and  ability,  and  I  regret  that  they  continue  to  be  burdened  by 
our  government's  refusal  to  set  a  date ;  they  deserve  to  represent  a  workable 
policy. 

The  Ho^"OKABLE  Robert  L.  Leggett  Meeting  With  DRV  Delegation  on  May  29, 

1971 

Together  with  my  assistant.  Robert  Sherman,  we  just  completed  a  two-hour 
conference  with  Nguyen  Miuh  Vy,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Negotiating  Delegation 
from  North  Viet-Nam.  The  interpreter  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Xuan  Oanh.  a 
gentleman  who  said  he  was  at  the  Delegation  to  study  music.  The  conference  that 
we  had  was  a  pleasant  one.  It  did  not  take  the  classic  form  of  question.?  and  an- 
swers, and  in  that  respect  sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  particular  answers 
to  questions  that  were  posed.  It  started  mth  a  statement  by  myself  for  perhaps 
20  or  25  minutes,  followed  by  a  statement  from  Mr.  Vy  for  a  similar  period  of 
time,  and  thereafter  we  had  certain  specific  answers — certain  si>ecific  questions. 

I  would  generally  conclude  that  very  little  new  was  leai-ned  from  the  coiifer- 
ence.  It  consisted  primarily  of  restatement  of  prior  positions  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Delegation.  They  appeared,  however,  to  be  very  friendly  and  very  much 
concerned  about  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  ourselves.  They  indie;; ted  they  consid- 
ered that  we  were  friends  and  that  they  were  reluctant  to  talk  to  anybody  about 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  They  knew  that  we  came  to  talk  about  the  prisoner  of 
war  issue.  They  were  cognizant  of  the  program  which  we  had  suggested  concern- 
ing proportional  repatriation.  They  were  impressed  with  our  sincerity  in  making 
these  proposals,  probably  primarily  because  we  had  attached  a  Christmas  with- 
drawal date  in  connection  with  the  percentage  of  reductions ;  for  this  reason  they 
discussed  the  situation  with  us.  With  re.spect  to  the  particular  percentage  wirh- 
drawal  proposal  both  for  troops  and  prisoners  of  war,  we  really  didn't  appear  to 
have  much  of  a  problem.  The  North  Vietnamese  Delegation  apparently  is  of  the 
view  that  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  is  being  used  primarily  by  the  Nixon  Adauinis- 
tration  to  justify  a  long-time  occupation  by  a  residual  force  in  South  Viet-Nam, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  South  Vietmimese 
Government. 

They  were  much  concerned  that  Nixon  had  indicated  we  could  not  withdraw 
until :  number  one,  their  troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  number  two,  the  stability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  was  assured.  It  was  their  position  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  could  never  be  described  as  stable,  since 
there  is  no  objective  criterion  for  stability  and  therefore  our  troops  probably 
would  be  in  Viet-Nam  more  or  less  indefinitely.  They  felt,  considering  the  fact 
that  Nixon  had  put  the  double  condition  onto  our  withdrawal  timetable,  that 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue  was  strictly  fraudulent,  and  they  made  that  point  over 
and  over  again — that  prisoners  of  war  is  no  problem.  I  asked  them  if  we  set  a 
firm  date  for  withdrawal,  could  we  be  reasonably  as.sured  if  we  did  no  further 
bombing,  that  cities  would  not  be  shelled  and  in  the  withdrawal  period  that 
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American  troops  would  not  be  assassinated  if  they  withdrew,  and  that  all  of 
the  prisoners  would  be  returned  to  us  in  advance  of  the  withdrawal  date. 

I  assumed  a  hypothetical  date  of  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas,  or  finally  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  their  attitude  was  that  really  there  was  no  problem  on 
any  of  those  issues,  that  of  course  they  were  unable  and  unwilling  to  assume 
any  other  alternative  withdrawal  date  other  than  the  date  that  Madame  Binh 
had  suggested,  to  wit,  June  30  (next  month).  I  indicated  that  this  date  was, 
today,  totally  unreasonable.  They  cited  General  Shoup's  testimony  indicating 
that  we  coufd  withdraw  a  great  number  of  men  in  a  very  shart  period  of  time, 
and  I  assured  them,  while  that  is  technically  possible,  certainly  if  you  were 
banking  on  the  support  of  American  public  opinion,  that  American  public  opinion 
would  require  a  longer  duration  date,  that  certainly  we  would  have  to — what- 
ever we  did  and  whenever  we  totally  got  out — firmly  give  notice  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  and  I  told  them  under  no  circumstances  could  that 
date  be  less  than  six  months. 

So,  I  said  assuming  a  six-month  period,  assuming  all  these  prior  conditions, 
and  assuming  we  announced  to  the  press  that  we  would  get  out  by  Washington's 
Birthday — that  we  would  withdraw  totally  by  that  period  of  time  and  that  we 
would  not  conduct  further  bombing — could  we  be  assured  that  our  troops,  number 
one,  could  get  out  without  incident,  that  our  prisoners  could  be  returned,  and 
that  the  cities  would  not  be  shelled. 

The  response  to  that  was  that — well.  Congressman,  you  have  Madame  Binh's 
proposal — ^that's  the  same  thing.  This  is  your  proposal — really  there's  no  problem. 

So  I  generally  concluded  that  they  were  not  really  interested  in  setting  up  a 
new  possible  scenario.  They  were  concerned  that  whatever  we  set  up  would  prob- 
ably be  manipulated  by  the  President.  They  indicated  that  they  had  many 
reservations  about  the  President's  good  intentions.  They  also  didn't  like  Mr. 
Reagan,  the  Governor  of  my  home  state,  whom  they  referred  to  in  a  jocular 
fashion. 

[  (Mr.  Sherman  speaking,  quoting  Mr.  Vy)  :  "While  insisting  on  a  date  of  with- 
drawal, we  can  assure  you  there  will  be  no  problem  in  solving  the  POW  problem 
if  the  date  is  set.  But  Nixon  does  not  do  his  part — that  is  in  setting  the  date. 
We  cannot  do  ours,  that  is,  in  releasing  the  POWs.  The  difficulty  is  not  from 
our  side."] 

I  further  asked  them  two  questions  that  were  posed  in  an  article  by  Scotty 
Reston,  as  reported  in  the  Washington  Star  on  April  9,  where  he  indicated 
President  Nixon  said  he  would  not  set  a  specific  date  for  any  American  dis- 
engagement from  the  conflict  because  this  might  put  the  remaining  troops  in 
danger  and  interfere  with  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Reston  asked  two 
intriguing  questions — one  for  Nixon  and  the  other  for  officials  of  North  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  Fir.st,  would  Nixon  set  a  date  for  the 
total  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from  Viet  Nam  if  officials  on  the  other 
side  guaranteed  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  the  safe  evacuation  of 
all  American  troops?  And  second,  would  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  agree  to  release 
the  prisoners  and  guarantee  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  American  Forces  if  he 
got  a  guarantee  that  all  Americans  would  be  out  of  that  country  by  a  certain 
date?  It  was  my  general  impression  after  hearing  their  answer  that  they  feel 
there  would  be  no  problem  in  terms  of  their  actions;  that  is,  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  to  withhold  affirming  a  certain  date  for  fear  of  safety  of  American 
troops.  Apparently  they  are  prepared  to  pre-commit  the  safety  of  withdrawing 
troops  if  a  firm  date  for  American  withdrawal  is  set. 

They  finally  indicated  that  they  would  he  glad  to  talk  to  me  again  in  perhaps 
60  days,  that  they  felt  they  learned  something  of  American  public  opinion  from 
our  conference,  that  they  wished  me  well,  and  wished  me  to  convey  my  best 
wishes  to  members  of  the  American  Congress  who  were  concerned  with  ending 
the  war. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Concerning  Meeting  With 
Representatives  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government,  Mat  31,  1971 

Congressman  Leggett.  On  the  above-mentioned  date,  at  my  request,  Mr.  Robert 
Sherman  and  myself  met  with  Mr.  Le  Van  Loc  (he  didn't  speak),  described 
as  expert,  Le  Mai,  interpreter  who  was  also  described  as  expert,  and  second  man 
on  PRG  negotiating  team,  Nguyen  Van  Tien.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the 
above  address,  a  two-story  home.  Two  French  policemen  were  located  outside. 
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We  were  invited  into  the  home,  which  had  French  conventional  furniture  and 
draperies  and  appeared  to  be  clean.  We  were  asked  to  have  a  seat  and  the  five 
of  us  engaged  in  a  conversation  for  approximately  two  and  three  quarter  hours. 
The  PRC  people  appeared  to  be  cultured  and  hospitable.  They  served  a  thick, 
carbonated  orange  juice,  cabernet  wine  and  delectable  meat  rolls  as  hors 
d'oeuvres. 

I  began  the  conversation  by  explaining  that  neither  Mr.  Sherman  nor  myself 
represented  the  Nixon  Administration,  that  we  were  Democrats,  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  that  a  number  of  us  in 
the  Congress  and  many  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  were  interested  in 
reorienting  American  national  priorities  and  ending  the  war  with  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  mentioned  that  a  few  days  earlier  we  had  met  with  the  North  Vietnamese, 
to  wit.  Minister  Vy.  We  indicated  that  we  had  a  program  that  had  been  now 
authored  by  approximately  10  percent  of  the  American  Congress  which  we  called 
proportional  disengagement,  also  known  as  proportional  repatriation.  Tien 
appeared  to  be  aware  of  our  proposal  through  correspondence  and  otherwise.  I 
emphasized  that  the  proposal  involved  a  number  of  factors  that  were  beneficial 
to  both  sides,  that  it  would  call  for  a  date  for  disengagement,  would  assume  no 
bombing  or  shelling  would  occur  after  the  date  was  set,  and  that  proportionally 
troops  and  prisoners  would  all  be  withdrawn  and  returned  home. 

I  mentioned  that  I  was  aware  of  the  proposal  for  disengagement  suggested  by 
Madame  Binh,  to  wit,  June  30,  1971.  I  indicated  that  at  this  time  a  more  reason- 
able date  would  have  to  be  looked  to,  such  as  next  Christmas  or  spring.  I  explained 
to  Tien  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  felt  both  sides  had  an  interest  in  a  pro- 
grammed disengagement  whereby  the  South  Vietnamese  government  would  have 
at  least  six  months  notice  of  American  total  withdrawal.  I  used  the  words  that 
they  could  be  "weaned  from  the  United  States." 

I  mentioned  that  I  felt  it  was  to  our  mutual  advantage  that  we  not  have  a 
long-term  occupation  of  South  Vietnam.  I  mentioned  that  the  American  people,  I 
felt,  were  tired  of  the  war  in  large  part  because  we  couldn't  afford  it  due  to 
inflation ;  that  inflation  was  not  a  permanent  thing,  that  conditions  were  bound  to 
get  better,  that  when  we  were  in  a  healthier  economic  condition,  the  American 
people  might  again  flnd  it  to  their  advantage  to  continue  the  war.  I  mentioned 
that  as  a  result  of  this  possibility  it  was  to  our  mutual  interest  that  we  negotiate 
prior  to  the  time  the  President's  de-escalation  resulted  in  a  hard-core  residual 
force  of  occupation. 

Mr.  Tien  thanked  me  for  my  explanation.  He  welcomed  our  good  will  to  end 
the  war,  to  bring  an  early  repatriation  to  troops  and  prisoners  of  war. 

I  had  mentioned  that  the  proposal  I  had  made  did  not  receive  the  blessing  of 
our  own  administration,  and  I  mentioned  the  reasons  why  our  proposal  had 
received  a  negative  response,  to  wit,  we  were  concerned  that  if  the  PRC  and  NVD 
did  not  accept  a  proposal  like  this  we  might  find  it  diflScult  to  further  disengage. 

The  response  to  that  by  Mr.  Tien  was  that  the  Nixon  Administration's  negative 
answer  was  easy  for  him  to  understand  because  he  felt  that  President  Nixon 
was  using  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  merely  as  a  camouflage  to  masquerade  (his 
words)  Nixon's  perfidious  schemes  to  maintain  prolonged  occupation.  He  men- 
tioned, as  Mr.  Vy  had  mentioned,  that  President  Nixon  had  conditioned  his 
disengagement  intent  on  two  conditions.  First,  the  return  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and,  second,  the  stabilization  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
Tien  indicated  that  the  South  Vietnamese  government  could  never  be  stabilized. 
Tien  indicated  that  Nixon  knows  the  PRG  position  on  prisoners  of  war.  "He 
knows  that  they  can  be  returned  if  he  would  merely  set  a  date  for  disengagement, 
but  he  insists  on  maintaining  his  options  for  a  long-term  occupation."  He  indi- 
cated if  Nixon  would  set  a  reasonable  date  the  prisoners  of  war  could  be  released 
soon. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Sherman,  asked,  if  the  President  were  to  announce  with- 
drawal of  all  troops  by  Christmas  of  1971,  could  the  prisoners  be  released  earlier 
than  that  date?  Mr.  Tien  smilingly  indicated  that  this  was  very  possible.  He 
indicated  that  humanitarian  considerations  would  require  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  "When  President  Nixon  sets  a  date,  prisoners  could  be  released  through 
talks  relatively  soon  without  attacks  on  withdrawing  troops." 

At  this  point  I  asked  him  if  we  could  have  a  list  of  the  prisoners.  He  repeated 
that  this  can  be  solved  when  they  receive  the  notice  of  withdrawal. 

I  said,  "Well,  how  many  prisoners  are  we  talking  about— 350.  100,  200,  40?"  He 
smilingly  indicated  that  he  hadn't  accumulated  the  lists.  I  said,  "Do  you  have 
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so  many  you  cannot  count  them?"  He  smilingly  replied  that  when  the  President 
provided  the  notice  of  disengagement  Tien  would  provide  the  list  of  prisoners 
and  the  prisoner  issue  woiild  be  settled. 

I  asked  if  the  prisoners  were  well-kept.  The  response  was  that  they  were.  I 
asked  if  they  received  medical  attention.  He  said  that  they  had  hospitals  and 
doctors — many  underground.  He  indicated  again  that  President  Nixon  is  not 
concerned  with  the  prisoners,  only  with  supporting  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  gov- 
ernment, that  President  Nixon  needlessly  continues  to  waste  the  lives  and  dol- 
lars of  American  taxpayers  to  support  only  a  handful  of  bellicose  people,  to  wit, 
Thieu/Ky/Khiem. 

Mr.  Tien  was  concerned  that  the  people  in  the  United  States  and  their  other 
friends  around  the  world  continue  to  exert  pressure  on  the  President  to  end  the 
war.  He  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  see  a  termination  of  hostilities,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  government,  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  new  government  with  the  United  States. 

I  asked  him  at  this  point  who  he  expected  to  win  the  election  in  October  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  indicated,  that  depends  on  Nixon.  If  Mr.  Nixon  wants  the 
war  to  end,  if  he  wants  an  honorable  end  to  the  war,  he  will  have  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  who  want  the  witlidrawal  of  the  United  States  support 
to  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  government.  He  indicated  that  the  people  of  Saigon 
and  South  Vietnam,  in  liis  view,  hated  the  government. 

I  asked  him  if  Madame  Binh  and  himself  were  to  join  in  a  ticket,  if  they  were 
allowed,  opposing  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  ticket,  who  would  win.  He  indicated 
that  this  was  not  allowed  over  there. 

I  asked  him  what  percentage  of  support  in  South  Vietnam  he  felt  the  PRO 
had.  He  indicated  that  they  had  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  said  he  had 
considerable  support  in  the  urban  areas.  Because  people  are  tortured  and  placed 
in  tiger  cages  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  allegiance. 

I  asked  if  he  were  a  Communist.  He  indicated  he  was  a  neutralist.  He  indi- 
cated that  because  there  was  no  freedom  of  speech  in  South  Vietnam,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  the  people. 

I  asked  him  what  major  changes  he  would  like  to  see  in  South  Vietnam  be- 
sides Thieu/Ky/Khiem  and  tlie  United  States  getting  out.  He  said  he  envisaged 
a  nation  of  concorde,  reconstruction,  and  economic  development  as  well  as 
respect  for  independence. 

He  said  he  would  accept  aid  from  any  country  if  they  wanted  to  assist  in 
rebuilding  South  Vietnam. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Big  Minh's  chances  for  the  election.  He  indi- 
cated that  depended  on  Nixon. 

I  asked  him  how  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  could  redevelop,  how  the 
parties  could  work  together.  He  indicated  that  everybody  could  work  together, 
but  not  Thieu/Ky/Khiem.  He  indicated  that  anybody  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  government  who  supported  neutrality,  independence,  and  peace. 
This  excluded  Thieu/Ky/Khiem.  But  when  asked  who  was  the  judge  of  the 
standards  he  described,  he  smiled  and  said  the  people  will  decide. 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  a  two-party  system  would  work  in  South  Vietnam 
or  a  system  where  the  Communists  were  allowed,  as  in  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Italy.  He  thought  if  they  had  too  many  parties  the  government  could  not 
work. 

He  again  made  clear  Madam  Binh's  8  points  for  a  coalition  government  of 
the  three  components :  (1)  the  PRG  ;  (2)  the  Saigon  government,  but  not  Thieu/- 
Ky/Khiem ;  (3)  persons  of  religious  forces,  all  of  whom  were  for  peace,  inde- 
pendence, and  neutrality. 

I  asked  if  he  believed  in  one-man,  one-vote.  He  smilingly  said  he  did  (if  he 
understood  me) 

We  asked  about  reprisals  after  the  war  against  people  who  supported  the 
Saigon  government.  He  indicated  that  reprisals  are  useless,  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  have  had  too  much  of  war.  They  will  welcome  a  neutralist  policy. 

I  asked  him  if  he  planned  a  Communisttype  system  right  away.  He  indicated 
he  wanted  to  govern  in  an  independent,  neutralist  line.  I  asked  if  he  planned  a 
private  enterprise,  a  Communist,  or  a  socialist  economic  system.  He  indicated 
that  he  supported  a  neutralist  economic  .system.  I  said  if  you  don't  plan  to  have 
private  enterprise  or  a  Communist  system,  could  the  system  you  espouse  be  de- 
scribed as  socialist.  He  smiled  and  said,  "No,  it's  a  neutralist,  independent  line." 
I  said  that  when  you  write  your  book  on  a  neutx-alist,  independent  economic  sys- 
tem, would  you  send  me  a  copy.  He  smiled. 
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I  asked  why  lie  was  opposed  to  Thieu/Ky/Khiem.  He  said  he  was  last  in 
South  Vietnam  in  1969.  He  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  dictatorial,  war-like  policies 
and  the  corruption  of  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  government.  He  was  opposed  to  its 
support  by  the  United  States. 

He  said  that  Vietnam  was  one  country  for  4,000  years,  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon desire  for  eventual  reunification  of  the  North  and  the  South,  that  he  was 
in  no  hurrv.  I  asked  if  he  wanted  to  unify  the  North  and  the  South  right  away. 
He  said,  '"'Well,  there's  a  difference  in  regimes.  It  will  take  a  long  time  for 
reunification,  maybe  five  to  ten  years." 

I  asked  if  the  United  States  agreed  to  withdraw  forces  on  a  day  certain,  will 
the  NVN  also  agree  to  withdraw  on  a  day  certain.  He  stated  that  the  problem 
of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  will  be  solved  by  the  Vietnamese  parties  them- 
selves. I  said,  "Well,  armies  solve  problems  by  force."  He  smiled  and  indicated 
that  he  felt  that  a  political  solution  was  the  way  the  Vietnamese  would  solve 
their  problems  after  the  United  States  left. 

I  a.sked  again  if  he  felt  that  multi-political  parties  could  work  in  Vietnam  and 
he  indicated,  yes. 

Back  to  the  subject  of  prisoners  of  war,  we  asked  again  ahout  health  (al- 
ready covered),  and  what  prisoners  got  to  eat.  I  asked  if  they  were  given  food 
other  than  rice.  He  said  yes,  New  Nuong  (the  meat,  rolls  we  were  then  con- 
suming). He  said  the  prisoners  like  it. 

We  asked  again  when  we  could  get  a  list  of  prisoners.  He  said  when  the  Pre.si- 
dent  sets  a  date  we  can  have  a  list.  I  said  how  would  you  like  to  have  a  list 
of  your  prisoners  in  exchange  for  a  list  of  our  prisoners. 

He  said.  "They  tell  us  you  have  only  three  political  prisoners.  We  a.sked  their 
names  and  the  names  were  not  provided." 

He  referred  to  an  article  by  Don  Luce,  a  copy  of  which  he  provided  me.  The 
article,  he  said,  refers  to  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  thousand  political  pris- 
oners. He  said  the  United  States  admits  to  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand political  prisoners.  I  asked  him  where  these  people  were.  He  said  they 
were  in  a  thousand  prisons  and  jails,  at  Con  Son  prison,  with  8,000  and  he 
provided  me  with  another  list  of  prisons  where  he  claims  political  prisoners 
are  being  held. 

I  asked,  if  I  gave  him  the  names  of  their  political  prisoners,  will  he  give 
me  the  names  of  our  prisoners?  He  responded  that  if  Nixon  desires  to  end  the 
war  and  set  the  date  for  withdrawal,  then  all  the  rest  of  the  problems  can  be 
resolved  easily. 

We  talked  again  of  a  Christmas  disengagement  date.  I  asked  him,  "Since  you 
are  allied  with  the  North  Vietname.se  and  since  they  provide  a  list  of  prisoners 
and  mail  service,  why  don't  you?"  He  said,  "I  think  we  have  explained  that.  If 
Mr.  Nixon  will  set  a  date  for  withdrawal,  the  prisoners  can  be  returned."  He 
stated  that  thirty  prisoners,  including  civilians,  have  already  been  released  from 
the  South  and  that  all  of  the  releasees  were  claimed  to  be  merely  propaganda 
efforts. 

I  a.sked  him  why  he  didn't  talk  to  Madame  Binh  and  give  us  the  names  of  a 
few  prisoners  to  take  home.  He  ignored  the  question.  Mr.  Sherman  then  asked  a 
series  of  questinns  to  the  effect  that  the  American  position  of  the  President  was 
that  if  a  date  were  set  for  disengagement,  that  the  President  was  concerned  that 
a  nranber  of  other  conditions  would  be  added  before  prisoners  could  be  released. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Tien  referred  to  a  written  statement  that  he  had  provided 
earlier  in  the  negotiations  which  stated  that  if  a  reasonable  date  for  disengage- 
ment were  set  we  could  have  an  immediate  cease-fire,  second,  that  all  parties 
could  immediately  enter  into  a  discussion  insuring  the  security  for  withdrawal 
and  release  of  all  captured  military  men.  that  the  discussion  could  be  had  on 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  he  said  then,  that  a  second  matter  to  be 
resolved  was  the  disposal  of  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  government.  He  indicated  that 
the  two  problems  were  linked  together  which  caused  us  preliminarily  to  believe 
that  they  would  require  the  deposing  of  the  existing  Saigon  government  before 
the  prisoner  issue  could  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Sherman  again  asked  if  they  felt  Christmas  was  a  reasonable  date.  The 
answer  was  the  sooner  the  better  I  said,  "Well,  your  answer  indicated  then  that 
the  setting  of  a  date  is  totally  immaterial  for  a  sohition  to  the  problems,  that 
the  main  issue  is  the  deposing  of  the  Saigon  government  which  appears  to  be  a 
condition  not  under  the  control  of  the  American  people."  He  indicated  that  was 
not  correct.  The  position  was  not  so  rigid.  I  asked  him  to  explain  this.  He  said 
again  that  if  the  United  States  sets  a  date  for  withdrawal  immediately,  there 
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would  be  a  cease-fire  between  the  United  States  and  the  NLF,  that  the  parties 
could  immediately  enter  into  discussions  for  the  return  of  all  prisoners,  captured 
men  and  pilots  and  for  the  safe  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  second  question  which  could  later  be  handled  concerning  the 
Thieu/Kv/Thiem  government. 

I  told  him  that  the  United  States  has  good  control  over  our  troop  disengage- 
ment but  not  over  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  government.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  must  be  responsible.  I  told  him  that  the  American  people  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  government  of  Saigon,  that  the  American  people  wanted  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces,  but  that  there  was  not  majority  support  in  the  United 
States  to  abandon  the  Saigon  government.  I  said  I  anticipated  the  United  States 
would  supply  Saigon  and  Hanoi  would  supply  them  (i.e.,  the  PRG)  until  a  polit- 
ical settlement  is  reached. 

I  asked  him  how  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  Thieu/Ky/ 
Khiem  government.  Since  they  controlled  the  Army,  a  coup  did  not  look  likely 
and  they  appeared  to  have  popular  support  in  the  elections  the  way  they  were 
held.  He  stated  if  the  United  States  withdraws  military  support,  it's  over.  I  asked 
him  to  explain  this.  He  indicated  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  government  survives  on 
U.S.  aid.  I  asked  if  the  ARVN  didn't  have  billions  of  dollars  of  supplies  already. 
He  indicated  they  will  need  more. 

I  asked  him  when  was  the  last  time  he  was  in  South  Vietnam.  He  stated  1969. 
His  home  is  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  a  place  called  My  Tho,  80  kilometers  south 
of  Saigon.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  read  U.S.  Ne^vs  and  World  Report  last  week 
indicating  the  ^Mekong  area  was  reorienting  toward  the  Saigon  government.  He 
said  the  people's  movement  in  the  Mekong  is  very  strong,  has  always  been  on  the 
offensive.  He  said  evidence  of  this  is  the  toxic  spraying  of  chemicals  by  the 
United  States  which  has  destroyed  %  of  the  coconut  trees,  much  of  the  crops  and 
fruit  trees.  He  said  if  there  is  no  problem  in  the  Mekong,  why  do  we  spray  the 
crops. 

I  asked  him  if  his  forces  rely  on  the  Mekong  food  supply.  He  said  yes,  that  they 
had  plenty  of  food,  a  surplus. 

I  asked  where  his  people  sleep  at  night.  He  said  many  places.  They  go  to  bed 
at  8:00  P.M.  in  liberated  zones.  This  is  difficult  near  U.S.  bases  where  they  must 
live  in  underground  shelters. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  do  with  your  wounded?"  He  said  that  they  have  doctors 
and  hospitals  throughout  South  Vietnam  and  in  the  liberated  zones.  I  asked  where 
the  liberated  zones  were  and  he  said,  all  over. 

I  asked  what  percentage  of  support  he  had  in  Saigon,  the  number  of  people.  He 
said  the  people  cannot  say  openly,  but  the  PRG  has  majority  support. 

I  asked  him  if  the  United  States  withdrew,  could  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment survive  another  Tet-type  offensive.  He  said  if  there  were  a  cease-fire,  there 
would  be  peace. 

I  asked  if  any  of  the  written  material  he  had  given  us  was  new.  He  indicated 
that  it  was  provided  negotiators  last  year  except,  he  said,  information  on  the 
prisoners.  I  asked  if  he  was  tired  negotiating.  He  said,  "We  are  a  patient  people." 

During  the  conference  we  asked  specifically  if  a  reasonable  date  was  set,  per- 
haps six  months  away,  what  would  happen  ?  He  answered :  No.  1 — cease-fire ; 
No.  2 — We  would  talk  about  prisoners  and  agreement  would  be  reached  where 
prisoners  were  returned  immediately  before  the  disengagement  date,  that  the 
safety  of  all  troops  disengaging  would  be  guaranteed  and  that  a  list  of  prisoners 
would  be  provided  also  immediately. 

My  wife  and  Mrs.  Sherman  were  present  for  about  one  hour  of  the  conference. 
They  were  welcomed. 

Tien  said  he  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  me  again  in  .sixty  days. 

Mr.  Sherman.  During  the  coure  of  our  discussion  there  were  several  jxoints 
they  made,  which  were  new  at  least  to  me.  In  all  cases  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  misunderstanding,  we  explicitly  restated  what  they  said  at 
least  once,  sometimes  three  times,  to  be  sure  that  they  would  confirm  it.  They 
began  by  saying  that  President  Nixon's  rejection  of  proportional  repatriation  was 
easy  to  understand  because  he  intended  to  keep  troops  in  Vietnam  and  to  con- 
tinue the  war  indefinitely.  He  said  that  President  Nixon  proposed  two  condi- 
tions for  withdrawal — (1)  prisoner  release;  (2)  stabilization  of  Saigon  and 
Saigon  cannot  be  stabilized. 

We  asked  them  if  we  were  to  withdraw  by  Christmas,  when  would  the  prisoners 
be  returned.  They  said  the  prisoners  will  all  be  returned  before  Christmas.  This 
point  we  reviewed  three  more  times  to  make  sure  there  was  no  misunderstand- 
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ing.  They  did  not  insist  on  a  June  30  deadline,  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
negotiators  did.  They  did  back  off  from  their  statement  in  one  instance,  this 
was  a  distinction  they  emphasized  very  strongly.  They  indicated  by  their 
mannerisms  they  felt  it  was  an  important  distinction,  that  is  that  the  date  for 
withdrawal  must  be  reasonable  and  it  must  be  agreed  to  by  all  i)arties. 

Later  in  the  discussion,  I  asked  him  explicitly  if  they  regarded  Christmas 
as  a  reasonable  date  and  they  said,  "The  sooner  the  better." 

They  said  they  have  no  interest  in  keeping  the  prisoners.  They  have  no  inten- 
tion to  maintain  them  in  captivity. 

He  said  once  the  United  States  withdraws,  friends  of  the  United  States  who 
love  peace  will  replace  Thieu/Ky/Khiem.  I  asked  him  if  they  considered  them- 
selves friends  of  the  United  States.  They  laughed  and  said  they  considered 
themselves  friends  of  the  American  people.  They  said  they  were  ready  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.  Government.  They  said  if  Nixon  desires 
an  end  to  the  war,  the  coming  election  provides  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the 
war  in  an  honorable  way.  They  said  the  government  they  would  establish  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  made  up  of  three  elements — (1)  the  PRG,  (2)  Members 
of  the  Saigon  government  excluding  Thieu/Ky/Khiem,  and  (3)  Other  religious 
persons  who  stand  for  peace,  neutrality,  independence  and  democracy. 

We  asked  who  would  decide  who  stood  for  peace,  neutrality,  independence  and 
democracy.  They  said  the  i)eople  will  be  the  judge  when  they  vote.  I  said  then 
that  they  were  saying  that  it  will  only  be  by  a  vote,  the  election  is  made  not  by 
a  preselection  and  they  said,  yes. 

Then  they  said  they  were  ready  to  receive  aid  from  anybody,  as  long  as  it 
came  without  political  conditions. 

We   asked   if   they   believed   in   one-man.    one-vote.    They   said   yes. 

I  asked  them,  "Can  you  assure  us  that  there  will  be  no  blood  reprisals  against 
those  who  associated  with  Thieu/Ky/Khiem."  They  said  reprisals  are  useless 
among  their  people,  that  they  desire  to  unite  with  each  other  and  to  rebuild. 
They  have  had  enough  of  war.  The  danger  of  reprisals  is  a  pretext  used  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  prolong  the  war. 

We  asked  them  if  they  intended  to  imite  with  North  Vietnam.  They  said 
Vietnam  has  been  one  country  for  four  thousand  years,  that  they  were  not  hur- 
ried. There  are  differences  between  the  two  regimes.  They  mentioned  a  time  pe- 
riod of  "five  to  ten  years  or  longer"  as  the  time  reference  for  reunification. 

We  asked  them,  "Will  the  North  Vietnamese  troops  be  withdrawn  at  the  same 
time  as  the  U.S.  troops."  They  very  emphatically  said  that  the  Vietnamese  would 
solve  this  problem  among  themselves. 

We  asked  them  if  the  Vietnamese  could  work  together  with  multi-political 
parties  and  they  said  yes. 

At  this  point  we  asked  them  if  once  the  date  is  set,  will  they  immediately  pro- 
duce a  list  of  all  the  prisoners  they  hold.  The  said  they  would.  This  point  we 
subsequently  restated  three  times  and  they  indicated  agreement  with  it. 

I  said  to  them  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  President  Nixon  gave  for  re.iection 
of  proportional  repatriation  was  his  feeling  that  if  we  offered  to  set  a  date  in 
return  for  releasing  the  prisoners  of  war.  that  then  the  NLF  would  raise  their 
price  and  would  ask  that  the  deposing  of  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  government  as  an 
additional  price  for  returning  the  prisoner  of  war. 

They  said  they  want  economic  aid  only,  not  military  aid.  We  asked  them  if 
we  continued  to  supply  the  Thieu/Ky/Kheim  government,  but  gave  them  no 
military  personnel,  would  that  government  be  able  to  survive,  and  they  said,  no. 

We  asked  them  if  the  U.S.  troops  withdraw  would  the  Thieu/Ky/Khiem  gov- 
ernment be  able  to  .survive  another  Tet  offensive.  They  said  if  the  U.S.  Govmment 
withdrew  they  would  want  peace,  not  another  Tet  offensive. 

We  said  it  would  be  a  valuable  good-will  gesture  to  end  the  war  if  they  were 
to  release  twenty  to  fifty  prisoners  of  war.  They  said  they  had  released  thirty 
prisoners  of  war  already,  including  journalists,  and  that  each  time  President 
Nixon  had  dismissed  it  as  propaganada. 

We  asked  them  if  they  were  tired  of  negotiating.  They  .said,  "We  are  patient." 

On  all  occasions  when  we  discussed  the  list  they  seemed  to  regard  that  list  as  a 
relatively  minor  thing  and  they  emphasized  that  as  soon  as  we  set  a  date  not 
only  would  the  list  be  given  out,  but  there  would  be  an  immediate  cea.se-fire  and 
they  would  immediately  discuss  the  release  of  all  prisoners. 

Congressman  Leggett.  We  generally  concluded  that  our  plan  of  proportional 
disengagement/repatriation  might  well  be  the  procedural  vehicle  which  the 
parties  could  use  to  carry  out  any  negotiating  prior  to  actual  total  disengagement 
after  a  date  is  set. 
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Mr.  Leggett.  The  danger  as  I  see  it  is  that  the  negotiations  are  now 
at  an  impasse  and  are  strictly  polemics. 

The  Nixon  plan  presumably  is  to  deescalate  to  perhaps  50,000  men — 
a  residual  force.  The  military  have  no  idea  today  of  the  composition 
of  that  residual  force.  I  recently  asked  General  Westmoreland  before 
my  committee :  "What  is  that  force  going  to  consist  of  ?  How  many 
men,  et  cetera?"  He  said,  "Well,  it  would  be  support  forces."  I  asked, 
"Well,  how  many  Air  Force?  How  many  Navy,  et  cetera?"  "Well,  we 
really  haven't  addressed  ourselves  to  that." 

I  conclude  that  they  really  haven't  thought  about  how  they  are 
going  to  carry  on  the  game  next  year. 

The  game  would  then  be  to  use  the  residual  force  to  coerce  the  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners,  an  agreement  for  the  free  exit  of  all  U.S. 
Forces,  and  an  agreement  for  the  stability  of  the  Saigon  military  force. 

We  will  be  there  a  long  time  unless  we  recognize  the  incongruity  of 
this  strategy.  I  don't  think  we  should  have  much  hope  of  Americans 
of  a  small  residual  force  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  release  prison- 
ers created  by  very  similar  earlier  bombing  activity,  in  the  1965  to 
1968  period. 

The  residual  force  idea  is  not  really  a  logical  chess  move. 

This  really  means  that  we  should  bargain  today  and  make  the  best  of 
a  very  unsatisfactory  situation. 

The  President  says  he  wants  action.  What  Mr.  Sherman  of  my  staff 
and  I  determined  in  private  talks  in  Paris  is  that  the  President  can 
obtain  a  peace  agreement  on  action  in  private  talks  also  if  negotiators 
were  as  free  to  speculate  on  future  scenarios  as  we  were.  That  is,  if 
they  were  free  to  talk  about  a  date  for  total  withdrawal. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  negotiators,  while  they  do  talk  occasionally 
in  private  with  the  other  side,  are  so  hamstrung  by  the  no-date  re- 
striction that  they  really  can't  accomplish  much  more  in  private  talks 
than  they  can  in  public  talks. 

I  have  an  invitation  to  return. 

I  frankly  don't  believe  the  matter  should  need  to  be  resolved  by 
legislation  unless  the  President  unreasonably  balks.  I  think  he  is 
balking. 

If  he  wants  action,  I  laiow  he  can  achieve  agreement  on : 

One,  an  immediate  case-fire  against  U.S.  forces. 

Two,  a  guarantee  that  U.S.  forces  will  not  be  fired  on — that  as- 
sumes bombing  and  shelling  of  cities  will  stop  by  both  sides.     ' 

Three,  a  POW  list  in  South  Vietnam  of  American  prisoners. 

Four,  a  guarantee  that  prisoners  would  be  released  proportionally 
as  troops  are  withdrawn — so  that  all  POW's  are  returned  before  the 
last  of  the  troops  are  out.  This  could  be  the  proportional  disengage- 
ment plan  of  Mr.  Riegle  of  Michigan  and  myself,  coauthored  by  over 
10  percent  of  the  Congress. 

AU  this  can  be  firmed  up  in  private  meetings.  I  am  sure  we  could 
arrive  at  a  settlement  where  American  and  Communist  aid,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military,  could  continue. 

Needless  to  say,  the  future  course  after  U.S.  withdrawal  is  fraught 
with  problems  that  we  should  not  now  try  to  solve.  We  should  try 
to  keep  it  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  President  is  interested  in  a  stable  Saigon  military.  He  can't 
wake  up  some  morning  next  year  and  miraculously  declare — well, 
they  are  stable  today. 
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A  better  plan  -would  be  to  do  it  in  advance — ^to  extrapolate  the  fine- 
success  of  the  Vietnamization  program,  the  democratic  elections  sched- 
uled and  simply  state,  based  on  this  past  record,  that  6  or  9  months 
from  today  the  situation  is  going  to  be  deemed  stable  and  then  -we  are 
going  to  have  permanent  "withdra-wal  of  American  forces.  I  am  sure 
that  this  then  -would  satisfy  the  President's  second  condition  and 
-would  lead  to  peace. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  this  point  made  most  eloquently  2  days  ago  by 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  -who  must  be  described  as  one  of  the 
most  stalwart  Eepublicans.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ARVN  regular 
forces  now  number  1,100,000.  In  addition,  there  are  550,000  in  the  home 
guard,  and  4  million  in  the  people's  self-defense  forces.  There  are 
1,300,000  people  with  automatic  rifles  in  their  homes.  He  said,  "It  is 
like  telling  one's  children  when  to  fight.  Sometime  we  have  to  trust 
the  people  of  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  time  has  arrived.  The  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  received  17  years  of  American  training,  over  150  billion 
American  dollars,  and  their  armed  forces  now  outnumber  the  other 
side  by  more  than  5  to  1,  even  excluding  the  people's  self-defense 
forces.  So  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  now  have  the  ability  to  have 
any  government  or  kind  of  government  they  are  willing  to  fight  for. 
If  they  are  Avilling  to  fight  for  the  present  go\^rmnent,  they  can 
preserve  it  with  no  help  from  us,  other  than  the  continuation  of  sup- 
plies. If  they  are  not  willing  to  fight  for  it,  it  -^nll  be  futile  for  us  to 
continue  to  do  their  fighting  for  them. 

This  6-  or  9-month  notice  to  Saigon  would  put  them  on  notice  and 
also  would  be  satisfymg  the  President's  second  condition. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's  position  has  been  confused  and 
ambivalent. 

On  March  9,  Secretary  Rogers  was  asked  by  a  reporter : 

"Are  the  prisoners  the  only  reason  we  would  be  leaving  troops 
there?" 

He  answered,  "Yes." 

He  was  then  asked : 

"So,  if  the  prisoners  are  released  or  the  North  Vietnamese  agree  to 
release  them,  will  we  get  out  ? " 

Again,  his  answer  was,  "Yes." 

But  on  June  16,  he  directly  contradicted  his  earlier  position  when 
he  held  a  press  conference — 

"*  *  *  Obviously,  the  United  States,  although  we  have  tremendous 
concern  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners,  can't  lose  sight  of  our  national 
purposes,  and  we  can't  absolutely  abandon  our  national  objectives  to 
pay  ransom." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Zeigler's  response  to  Mr.  Clifford  and  the  rest  of  us 
when  we  made  our  revelations  2  weeks  ago  was  to  say,  well,  the  Presi- 
dent, to  i^araphrase,  really  wanted  more  than  just  private  hints.  He 
wanted — he  indicated  he  wanted  to  be  sure  our  troops  and  prisoners 
could  get  out  safely,  which  -we  assured  him  could  happen,  but  then 
he  said  we  wanted  a  reciprocal  withdrawal  of  troops. 

This  was  the  IVliite  House  public  statement  adding  a  third  condi- 
tion that  we  wanted  the  North  Vietnamese  also  v/ithdrawn  from  the 
South. 

The  present  situation,  the  indecision  and  imprecision  regarding  our 
national  objectives  makes  it  impossible  to  have  a  coherent  foreign 
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policy.  It  makes  it  impossible  to  develop  a  plan,  and  if  continued,  it 
will  'make  it  impossible  for  us  to  extricate  ourselves  from  Indo- 
china. 

There  arc  two  possibilities:  First,  that  the  administration  is  not 
clear  in  its  own  mind  regurdiuf^  our  objectives  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
they  are  like  the  Notre  Dame  football  team.  They  never  o'et  down  to 
brass  tacks  or  exactly  how  tough  the  opposition  is.  We  are  just 
whistling-  in  the  dark,  even  in  the  "Wliite  House. 

Second,  that  the  administration  considers  the  indefinite  preserva- 
tion of  the  Thieu-Ky  government  as  a  national  objective,  in  which  case 
I  can  say  without  hyperbole  that  there  is  no  hope  for  POW  release  or 
an  end  to  the  wai"  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  the  other  day,  if  the  CIA  is  planning  a  Saigon 
police  force,  which  they  are,  and  that  police  force  is  perpetuating  the 
existing  government,  which  they  are,  then  we  have  the  CIA  working 
to  jierpetuate  the  Thieu-Ky  government  and  we  ought  to  get  out  of 
that  business  and  let  these  people  level  this  out  themselves  nad  seek 
their  own  level  and  work  an  accommodation  among  the  Vietnamese  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

This  brings  mo  to  the  role  I  hope  the  Congress,  the  House,  and  this 
committee  will  play. 

I  believe  we  should  act  affirmatively  land  creatively  to  resolve  the 
war.  In  accordance  with  the  national  interest  and  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  I  believe  we  should  declare  that  our  national  objec- 
tives in  Indochina  are  confined  to  the  recovery  of  every  living  Amer- 
ican serviceman  from  Indochina  and  that,  while  we  will  continue  to 
supply  material  aid  to  some  of  the  governments  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  we  will  not  supply  personnel;  they  must  truly  "hack  if  on 
their  own.  "We  can  give  lipservice  to  past  accomplishments  or  Viet- 
namization,  or  anything  else.  Further,  I  believe  the  House  should 
try  to  develop  broad  policies  leading  to  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives. 

Two  days  lago,  the  INIansfield  resolution  passed  the  Senate  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  As  you  know,  this  is  an  amendment  to  the  draft  bill 
which  declares  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we  should  withdraw  within  9 
months,  provided  a  satisfactory  settlement  is  reached  on  the  prisoner 
issue.  I  feel  we  should  instruct  our  conferees  to  accept  this  amendment. 

They  talk  of  staged  releases  in  that  amendment,  which  is  equivalent 
the  Riegle-Legg^ett  piT)portional  repatriation  program.  Of  course, 
the  draft  bill  is  outside  the  purview  of  this  committee,  so  I  will  not 
dwell  on  it. 

The  Cook-Stevens  proposal,  which  is  similar  to  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion except  it  is  mandatorv  ratlier  than  advisory,  failed  of  passage  by 
one  vote.  According  to  the  press,  this  one  vote  was  supplied  by  a 
Senator  who  apparently  misunderstood  the  parliamentary  situation, 
and  had  intended  to  support  the  pro]iosal.  So  there  is  a  strong  chance 
this  proposal  will  be  successfully  attached  onto  some  later  bill.  This 
may  be  a  bill  that  comes  before  this  committee.  If  it  does,  I  urge  you 
to  support  the  proposal,  whether  the  issue  arises  in  committee  or  in 
conference. 

But  beyond  this.  'Sir.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  plan  a  leadership 
role  in  ending  the  war.  For  many  years,  the  House  has  been  secondary 
to  the  Senate  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
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constitutional  reservation  of  treatymaking  powers,  but  in  greater  part 
to  force  of  habit.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  continue,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Senator  Fulbright  and 
his  colleagues,  but  certainly  they  are  not  more  able  than  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee. 

Since  last  fall,  a  number  of  us  have  been  working  on  a  proposal 
which  takes  up  where  the  Senate  proposals  leave  off.  It  outlines  a 
feasible  and  realistic  meclianism  whereby  we  can  safely  proceed  to 
withdraw^  all  forces  and  recover  all  our  prisoners.  We  call  it  "Pro- 
portional Repatriation." 

It  is  House  Concurrent  Eesolution  317,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution,  with  its  coauthors,  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Without  objection. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  follows:) 

[H.  Con.  Res.  317,  92d  Cong.,  first  sess.] 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JiAT  24,  1971 

Mr.  Leggett  (for  hini.self,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich, 
Mr.  Bergland,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Denhoi.m.  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gabmatz,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania) submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

CONCUREENT   RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  indicated  it  will  not  totally 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  until  the  American  prisoners  held  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  been  released  ;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  have  indicated  they  will  discuss  the  return  of  American 
prisoners  once  a  date  for  total  American  military  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  has 
been  set ;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to  secure  the 
release  of  those  American  citizens  held  as  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia  ;  and 

Whereas  the  American  national  interest  would  best  be  served  by  termination 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  American  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  South- 
east Asia  and  American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be  released  simul- 
taneously. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  representatives 
of  the  forces  holding  American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to — 

(1)  withdraw  military  and  paramilitary  personnel  from  Southeast  Asia, 
including  off-shore  naval  air  and  naval  artillery  support  forces,  in  pro- 
portionate numbers,  by  stages,  each  stage  equal  in  percentage  to  the  i)er- 
centage  of  American  prisoners  concurrently  released  by  the  forces  holding 
American  prisoners  in  Southeast  A.sia  ; 

(2)  accept  the  good  offices  of  an  intermediary,  who  will  be  a  neutral 
nation  or  international  agency  acceptable  to  both  the  United  States  and  to 
the  forces  holding  American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia,  whose  function 
will  be  to  (A)  receive  and  hold  each  contingent  of  American  prisoners  as 
they  are  released.  (B)  verify  that  the  appropriate  number  of  American  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  personnel  have  left  Vietnam,  and  then  to  (C)  turn  the 
American  prisoners  over  to  the  American  forces ; 
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(3)  permit  the  intermediary  to  i)erform  whatever  uuannounced  checks 
and  inspections  considered  necessary  by  the  intermediary  to  verify  that  with- 
drawn American  troops  are  not  being  replaced  under  the  guise  of  rotation ; 

(4)  publish,  twice  monthly,  a  list  of  total  number  of  American  military  and 
paramilitary  personnel  in  Southeast  Asia  ;  and 

(5)  complete  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  military  and  paramilitary 
personnel  including  off-shore  naval  air  and  naval  artillery  support  forces, 
from  Southeast  Asia  by  a  specified  date  to  be  determined  by  negotiation, 
which  date  shall  not  be  later  than  December  24, 1971. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  actions  by  the  United  States 
to  Implement  the  proposals  described  in  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
should  be  contingent  upon  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  forces  holding  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia  to — 

(1)  publish  a  complete  list  of  all  Americans  they  hold,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  physical  condition  of  each  prisoner ; 

(2)  publish  a  complete  list  of  American  prisoners  who  died  in  captivity, 
including  date  and  cause  of  death,  and  return  the  remains  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  so ; 

(3)  return  all  American  prisoners  in  proportionate  numbers,  by  stages, 
each  stage  equal  in  percentage  to  the  i^ercentage  of  American  military  and 
paramilitary  personnel  withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia  : 

(4)  accept  the  good  offices  of  an  intermediary,  as  outlined  in  paragraph 
(2)   of  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution; 

(5)  allow  the  intermediary  to  perform  whatever  unannounced  checks  and 
inspections  considered  necessary  by  the  intermediary  to  verify  that  there 
are  not  more  American  prisoners  than  were  named  in  the  list  provided  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  ; 

(6)  repatriat  American  prisoners  in  the  order  of  the  length  of  their  cap- 
tivity with  the  exception  that  those  in  serious  need  of  medical  attention  be 
returned  first ; 

(7)  refrain  from  initiating  military  action  again.st  departing  American 
troops ; 

(8)  send  all  Chinese  and  Soviet  military  advisers  out  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  permit  the  intermediary  to  verify  that  this  has 
been  done ;  and 

(9)  complete  the  repatriation  of  all  American  prisoners  on  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  withdrawal  of  American  military  and  paramilitary  per- 
sonnel from  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  also  ask  iinaiiimous  consent  tliat  an  explanatory 
magazine  article  I  wrote,  and  a  letter  from  Barbara  ]Mnllen,  whose 
husband  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Laos  for  5  years,  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  All  rig-ht. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

[Reprint  of  article  from  The  Nation,  Mar.  29,  1971] 
Troops  and  Prisoners,  How  To  Bring  Them  Ali.  Home 

(By  Representative  Robert  L.  Leggett) 

J/r.  Ler/gctt  has  been  a  memher  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  serv- 
ing the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  California,  sinee  1962.  He  is  a 
memher  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"As  long  as  there  are  American  POWs  in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to 
maintain  a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the  least  we  can  negotiate 
for." 

— President  Richard  Nixon  {Mar.  //,  1911) 

"We  are  going  to  maintain  a  United  States  presence  until  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion can  be  worked  out  for  the  prisoners  of  war." 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  (Dec.  15, 1970) 

"In  case  the  United  States  Government  declares  it  will  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  all  its  troops  ...  by  June  30,  1971,  the  people's  liberation  forces  will 
refrain  from  attacking  the  withdrawing  troops  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  the 
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parties  will  engage  at  once   in  discussions  on  .  .  .  the  question  of  releasing  cap- 
tured military  men." 

— Vietcong  Chief  Negotiator  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Binh  ( Sept.  11, 1910 ) 

Washington.—  We  won't  get  out  until  we're  sure  they'll  give  the  POWs  back. 
They  won't  settle  the  POW  question  until  they're  sure  we're  getting  out.  So  why 
not  do  both  at  ouce? 

We  want  our  prisoners  back,  and  have  no  use  for  a  permanent  military  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia.  The  other  side  wants  us  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  has 
no  long-term  use  for  its  American  prisoners.  So  let  us  accommodate  each  other. 

Together  with  my  colleague  Donald  Riegle  (R.,  Mich.),  I  have  developed  a 
plan,  called  "proportional  repatriation,"  that  would  enable  us  to  withdraw  all 
of  our  troops  and  simultaneously  recover  all  of  our  POWs.  The  plan  is  fair  to 
both  sides.  It  is  feasible,  and  as  nearly  foolproof  and  cheatproof  as  a  settlement 
of  this  kind  of  war  can  be.  It  is  more  favorable  to  our  national  interest  than  any 
other  settlement  we  are  likely  to  get,  in  that  it  brings  a  prompt  end  to  our 
part  of  the  war  and  a  prompt  return  of  the  POWs. 

Its  basic  provisions  have  been  endorsed  by  twenty-five  members  of  Congress 
and  were  sent  to  President  Nixon  on  January  2.  He  has  not  responded  as  of  the 
time  of  this  writing.  This  article  is  the  first  public  discussion  of  the  details  of 
the  plan. 

The  crux  of  the  plan  is  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  three 
forces  that  comprise  the  other  side  (North  Vietnam,  the  NLF  and  the  Pathet 
Lao)  to  repatriate  all  American  POWs  and  withdraw  all  American  troops  in 
equal  percentage  installment. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  other  side  holds  700  American  POWs.  Suppose 
further  that  at  the  time  the  plan  were  put  into  effect,  300,000  American  troops 
were  in  Southeast  Asia.  Every  time  the  other  side  returned  10  percent  of  the 
POWs  it  held,  which  would  be  seventy  prisoners,  we  would  withdraw  10  percent 
of  our  troops,  which  would  be  30,000  men. 

North  Vietnam,  the  NLF,  and/or  the  Pathet  Lao  would  turn  the  seventy 
POWs  over  to  an  intermediary,  which  would  be  an  international  agency  or  a 
neutral  nation  that  both  sides  found  acceptable.  The  intermediary  would  hold 
the  men  until  it  verified  that  30,000  American  military  personnel  had  actually 
left  Vietnam.  Then  it  would  release  the  POWs  to  American  hands. 

This  process  would  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  perhaps  eveiy  two  weeks 
or  every  month,  until  all  POWs  were  returned  and  all  American  troops  were  out 
of  Southeast  Asia.  The  exact  schedule,  to  which  both  sides  would  make  a  public 
commitment,  would  be  decided  at  the  Paris  negotiating  table.  The  schedule 
would  have  to  specify  a  date  by  which  the  last  prisoner  would  be  returned  and 
the  last  soldier  withdrawn.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  later  than 
Christmas  Day  of  this  year. 

The  first  question  which  comes  to  mind  regarding  an  agreement  with  a  Com- 
munist power  is,  "Can  we  trust  them  ?"  We  can't — any  more  than  they  trust  us — 
but  it  doesn't  matter.  International  agreements  are  not  built  on  trust  but  on 
self-interest.  We  can  be  confident  the  other  fellows  will  keep  their  part  of  this 
bargain  because  they  know  it's  in  their  interest  to  do  so— provided  we  clearly 
conimit  ourselves  to  getting  out.  The  importance  of  a  commitment  to  withdraw 
by  a  specified  date  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  other  side  has  repeatedly 
indicated  that  nothing  less  will  induce  it  to  release  the  POWs. 

Offers  to  exchange  Nrtrth  Vietnamese  prisoners  for  American  prisoners  are 
futile,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  exchange  ratio.  The  other  side  doesn't  want 
its  men  back  badly  enough  to  trade  the  only  bargaining  card  it  holds.  The  Ameri- 
can POWs  are  North  Vietnam's  only  assurance  that  we  won't  adopt  Ciirtis 
LeMays  strategy  of  "bombing  them  back  to  the  Stone  Age :  Hanoi  has  repeat- 
edly indicated  that  it  won't  give  them  up  unless  it  gets  American  withdrawal 
in  return. 

Letters-to-Hanoi  campaigns,  Ross  Perot's  airplane  trips,  and  so  forth,  may 
secure  better  treatment  and  improve  the  mail  flow  for  the  prisoners,  although  the 
bombing  halt  has  probably  made  the  greatest  contribution  in  this  regard.  But 
not  all  the  letters  and  Veterans  Day  speeches  in  the  world  will  get  the  men  back. 

Nor  should  we  deceive  ourselves  that  partial  withdrawal  will  get  us  anywhere. 
The  other  side  is  most  unlikely  to  trade  half  the  POWs  for  a  50  per  cent  with- 
drawal, or  even  95  per  cent  of  the  POWs  for  a  95  per  cent  withdrawal :  a  partial 
withdrawal  does  not  alter  our  basic  commitment  to  determine  who  will  govern 
South  Vietnam.  The  American  military  presence  in  Vietnam  is  an  all-or-nothing 
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proposition.  If  we  leave  even  1.000  men  there,  concern  for  tlieir  safety  commits 
us  to  sui>port  them,  in  the  event  of  an  ARVN  collapse,  with  whatever  reinforce- 
ments would  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  overrun  by  enemy  troops.  Recent 
experience  in  Cambodia  suggests  that  such  reinforcements  would  be  used  to  save 
not  only  the  American  troops  but  the  Saigon  government  as  well. 

In  the  eyes  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF,  a  withdrawal  capable  of  being 
reversed  would  probably  constitute  no  significant  change  from  our  present  policy. 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  consider  themselves  to  have  been  badly 
burned  by  the  1954  settlement.  As  they  see  it,  they  allowed  themselves  at  that 
time  to  be  negotiated  out  of  their  battle-won  right  to  rid  Vietnam  of  foreign  con- 
trol. They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  determination  not  to  let  this  hap- 
pen again,  but  to  fight  on — indefinitely,  if  need  be — until  all  foreign  forces  have 
gone  home. 

So  the  only  meaningful  withdrawal  is  complete  withdrawal.  We  can  continue 
to  supply  Saigon  with  military  aid,  just  as  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  supply 
the  other  side  ;  but  if  we  are  serious  about  getting  the  POWs  back,  we  mvist  with- 
draw all  Amei'ican  military  personnel  of  all  kinds  from  Southeast  Asia.  No  more 
combat  troops,  no  more  support  troops,  no  more  advisers,  no  more  air  or  artillery 
strikes,  no  more  looking  toward  a  "Korean  solution."  In  short,  we  must  put  the 
Saigon  government  on  a  sink-or-swim  basis. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  this  shouldn't  be  done  at  once.  The  Saigon  govern- 
ment has  had  the  benefit  of  sixteen  years  of  American  training,  more  than  130 
billion  American  dollars,  and  more  than  45.000  American  lives.  Its  army  outnum- 
bers the  combined  forces  of  the  NLF  and  North  Vietnam  by  more  than  5  to  1, 
and  the  ratio  of  dollar  value  of  military  equipment  is  even  more  favorable.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  advocates  of  Vietnamization,  the  other  side  is  debilitated, 
demoralized,  and  decimated,  its  fighting  forces  consisting  primarily  of  pre-teen- 
agers  and  old  men.  If,  after  we  have  done  so  much  for  it.  the  Saigon  government 
enjoys  so  little  popular  support  that  it  is  unable  to  hold  its  own,  further  effort  on 
our  part  would  be  wasted. 

But  above  all,  we  are  faced  with  a  choice  between  saving  our  POWs  and 
continuing  to  protect  Thieu  and  Ky  from  their  moment  of  truth.  We  cannot  do 
both. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  good  faith,  and  to  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of 
cheating,  each  side  would  have  to  take  certain  steps,  openly  and  publicly,  before 
proportional  rei^atriation  could  begin. 

The  other  side  would  : 

Publish  a  complete  list  of  all  the  prisoners  it  held,  including  a  description  of 
each  man's  physical  condition.  (The  list  the  North  Vietnamese  recently  gave 
Senator  Kennedy  did  not  include  descriptions  of  conditions,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  its  completeness,  and  of  course  it  could  not  include  men  captured  after 
the  list  was  compiled.  No  lists  at  all  have  been  released  by  the  NLF  or  the  Pathet 
Lao.) 

Publish  a  list  of  men  who  died  in  captivity,  including  date  and  cause  of  death. 

Agree  to  allow  the  intermediary  to  run  unannounced  checks  and  inspections 
to  satisfy  itself  that  there  were  not  more  POWs  than  were  publicly  admitted. 

Agree  to  repatriate  prisoners  in  order  of  the  length  of  their  captivity,  with 
the  exception  that  those  in  serious  need  of  medical  attention  would  be  returned 
first. 

Agree  to  send  all  Chinese  and  Russian  military  advisers  out  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  to  permit  the  intermediary  to  verify  that  this  had  been  done.  If  the  Saigon 
army  is  to  carry  on  without  outside  advisers,  it  is  fair  that  the  other  side  do 
the  same. 

Agree  to  refrain  from  initiating  military  action  against  departing  American 
troops.  (This  calls  merely  for  a  reaffirmation  of  Madame  Binh's  statement  of 
September  17. ) 

In  return,  the  United  States  would  : 

Agree  to  continue  to  publicize  the  number  of  its  troops  remaining  in  Vietnam,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Agree  to  publicize  the  number  of  American  troops  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia, 
in  order  that  they  could  be  included  in  the  proportional  withdrawal  schedules. 

Agree  to  allow  the  intermediary  to  inspect  our  books  and  run  whatever  other 
checks  it  felt  were  necessary  to  verify  that  we  did  not  have  more  troops  in  South- 
east Asia  than  publicly  admitted,  and  that  we  were  not  rotating  in  more  men  than 
we  were  taking  out. 
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Both  sides  would  agree  to  accept  the  intermediary  as  final  judge  of  alleged 
violations  of  the  agreement. 

Certain  questions  naturally  come  to  mind  with  respect  to  proportional  repatria- 
tion : 

What  do  we  do  if  they  offer  to  release  all  the  POWs  immediately?  We  accept. 
We  get  our  men  out  as  fast  as  we  can  load  them  onto  planes.  Meanwhile,  the  POWs 
will  have  been  turned  over  to  the  intermediary,  and  we'll  have  no  further 
worries  about  their  medical  care  or  living  conditions.  It  might  take  us  a  month 
to  fly  all  the  troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia  ;  the  difference  between  this  and  a  year 
of  continued  fighting  will  be  more  than  2,500  American  lives.  We'll  have  to  abandon 
several  billion  dollars  worth  of  equipment  that  we'd  prefer  to  dismantle  and 
evacuate,  but  lives  are  more  important  than  computers  and  aluminum  runways. 

What  do  ice  do  if  they  don't  offer  to  release  any  POWs?  If  they  reject  pro- 
portional repatriation  because  of  a  specific  detail,  such  as  the  date  for  total  with- 
drawal, we'll  at  least  have  a  basis  for  meaningful  negotiations.  It's  inconceivable 
to  me  that  they  would  reject  the  plan  out  of  hand,  but  if  they  did  we'd  simply  be 
back  where  we  are  now. 

Isn't  it  possible  that  the  other  side  could  keep  unacknowledged  prisoners  hidden 
in  remote  camps  tvhere  the  inspectors  might  never  find  them?  That  is  possible 
no  matter  what  course  we  follow.  Even  if  we  were  to  invade  and  occupy  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  opposition  might  still  keep  a  number  of  American  prisoners 
hidden  away  deep  in  the  jungle.  Proportional  repatriation  minimizes  the  pos- 
sibility by  providing  the  strongest  possible  incentive  not  to  cheat. 

The  Vietnamese  who  hold  our  men  prisoners  have  been  fighting  almost  coij- 
tinuously  for  thirty  years  to  drive  foreigners  out  of  their  country.  Agreement  on 
proportional  repatriation  would  set  the  date  of  final  success  only  months  away. 
Xo  matter  how  carefully  they  hid  the  prisoners,  the  possibility  of  being  found  out 
could  never  be  completely  eliminated.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  they  would  want 
to  do  would  be  to  jeopardize  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  by  violating  the 
agreement. 

What  do  tee  do  if  they  attack  us  as  we're  leaving,  creating  another  Dunkirk? 
Attacks  on  withdrawing  American  troops  would  violate  the  proportional  repatria- 
tion agreement,  as  well  as  the  present  stated  policy  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
NLF.  It  is  always  implicit  that  we  shall  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  our 
troops.  It  would  be  incredibly  stupid  of  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  A^ietcong  to 
hamper  our  withdrawal  in  this  way,  and  they  know  it. 

Hotv  do  ice  know  they  won't  play  along  with  us  for  a  while,  then  abrogate  the 
agreement  before  they've  returned  all  the  POWs?  We  know  they  won't  do  so 
because  if  they  did  we'd  come  out  ahead.  Partial  repatriation  is  of  considerable 
value  to  us  but,  to  reiterate,  partial  American  withdrawal  is  of  very  little  value  to 
them. 

How  do  they  know  we  won't  play  along  tcith  them  for  a  while,  then  abrogate  the 
agreement  before  we've  pulled  out  all  our  troops?  'They  know  that  the  domestic 
political  penalties  falling  upon  a  President  who  did  this  would  be  prohibitive. 
Current  polls  shows  the  American  people  favoring,  by  margins  ranging  between  2 
to  1  and  3  to  1,  legislation  to  compel  total  withdrawal  within  one  year — even  if 
we  don't  get  the  POWs  back.  Once  the  withdrawal  date  was  set,  public  support 
for  ending  the  war  would  become  even  greater.  Nothing  could  persuade  the 
American  people  to  re-elect  a  President  who  then  reversed  course  and  plunged  us 
back  into  the  quagmire  we  had  almost  escaped. 

Don't  we  have  an  obligation  to  stay  in  order  to  prevent  the  blood  bath  that  might 
follow  a  Communist  victory?  First  the  behavior  of  the  Thieu-Ky  government  has 
given  no  reason  for  confidence  that  the  blood  bath  which  might  follow  a  Com- 
munist victory  would  be  any  greater  than  that  which  might  follow  an  anti- 
Communist  victory.  The  post-eivil-war  blood  bath  in  Asia  is  hardly  peculiar  to 
communism,  as  the  victorious  Indonesian  anti-Communists  demonstrated  a  few 
years  ago,  when  they  put  nearly  half  a  million  Communists  and  alleged  Com- 
munists to  the  sword. 

Second,  the  worst  blood  bath  of  all  is  that  which  we  create  by  staying  and 
prolonging  a  war  which  the  Vietnamese  would  have  settled  among  themselves 
years  ago. 

Third,  the  South  Vietnamese  people  themselves  expressed  their  feelings  on  this 
matter  last  summer  in  a  poll,  conducted  by  the  Pentagon  East,  which  found  65 
per  cent  wanting  all  Americans  out  of  their  country,  5  per  cent  wanting  the 
Americans  to  stay,  and  30  per  cent  undecided.  (Despite  attempts  to  suppress  the 
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poll,  the  irrepressible  Sen.  Stephen  Young  of  Ohio,  now  unfortunately  retired, 
found  it  out  and  read  the  results  into  the  Congressional  Record. ) 

We  don't  recognize  either  the  National  lAberation  Front  or  the  Pathet  Lao  as 
independent  agents.  What  do  toe  do  if  they  refuse  to  negotiate  through  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  instead  insist  on  separate  settlements?  If  we  can  get  our  men 
back  by  separate  settlements,  then  let's  make  separate  settlements.  Between  them, 
the  NLF  and  the  Pathet  Lao  hold  eighty-two  known  American  prisoners,  and  may 
hold  up  to  700  more.  The  freedom  of  even  eighty-two  men  is  more  important 
than  whatever  debating  points  can  be  gained  by  refusing  to  concede  the  independ- 
ence of  these  groups. 

Hoto  about  a  military  solution  to  the  POW  problem?  Why  don't  we  resume 
heavy  bombing,  or  perhaps  conduct  more  raids  such  as  the  one  on  Sontay?  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  already  proved  that  they  respond  to  heavy  bombing  in 
the  same  way  as  did  the  citizens  of  London  and  Berlin  during  World  War  II. 
Bombing  doesn't  make  them  give  in ;  it  makes  them  dig  in  and  fight  harder.  As 
for  the  Sontay  raid,  its  results  speak  for  themselves.  We  can  expect  similar 
operations  to  meet  with  similar  success  in  the  future. 

Why  must  we  tvithdraw  from  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  rather  than  from  just 
Yicfvam,  and  Laos?  Under  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  sole  official  mission  of  all 
American  military  operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  carrier  task  forces 
and  the  air  bases  in  Thailand,  has  been  the  protection  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam.  Once  these  troops  are  withdrawn,  the  forces  outside  of  Vietnam  will 
no  longer  have  a  reason  for  staying — unless  we  envision  continued  air  strikes  in 
support  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  We  may  be  sure  that  such  continued  air  support 
would  not  fit  the  other  side's  definition  of  American  withdrawal,  and  would 
prevent  the  release  of  POWs. 

What  about  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  prisoners  held  iy  our  side?  We 
hold  no  prisoners  ourselves ;  all  those  we  capture  are  turned  over  to  the  Saigon 
army.  The  question  of  these  men,  along  with  that  of  the  South  Vietnamese  held  by 
the  other  side,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  among  Hanoi,  Saigon  and  the  Vietcong. 
Wh;Tt  I  am  proposing  is  a  settlement  of  the  American  part  of  the  war. 

Do  the  Australians,  Koreans  and  New  Zealanders  have  to  pull  ont  with  us?  They 
can  stay  if  they  wish. 

How  is  proportional  repatriafion  better  than  Vietnam-ization?  Vietnamization 
provides  no  incentive  to  the  other  side  to  return  the  POWs,  and  no  guarantee  that 
they  will  be  returned ;  proportional  repatriation  provides  both.  Vietnamization 
ties  withdrawal  to  military  progress  by  the  Saigon  government,  giving  Thieu  and 
Ky  an  incentive  to  make  no  progress  and  thereby  prolong  our  sugar-daddy  pres- 
ence forever.  Proportional  repatriation  sets  a  firm  date  for  complete  withdrawal, 
thereby  putting  Thieu  and  Ky  on  notice  that  they'd  better  shape  up  because  we're 
shipping  out. 

What  iinll  our  allies  think  if  we  puU  out?  Our  most  important  and  most  reliable 
allies — Japan,  Israel,  Canada,  the  West  European  democracies — will  breathe  sighs 
of  relief.  They've  demonstrated  the  extent  of  their  belief  in  our  Southeast  Asia 
effort  by  the  number  of  troops  they've  sent  to  help  us. 

Is  return  of  the  POWs  a-  fair  price  for  withdraival?  Shouldn't  we  asTc  for  more? 
To  ask  a  stiff  price  for  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  would  be  like  demanding  that 
a  surgeon  pay  us  a  stiff  price  for  taking  out  our  inflamed  appendix.  TTie  war  is 
not  an  asset  to  us ;  it  is  a  colossal  liability.  It  has  torn  our  country  in  two,  plunged 
our  economy  into  recession,  forced  us  to  neglect  urgent  domestic  needs,  and 
exacerbated  the  cold  war.  It  has  cost  us  the  position  of  world  moral  leadership 
we  once  held.  Nothing  could  serve  our  national  interest  more  than  a  simple,  quick 
and  total  withdrawal,  even  if  we  received  no  concession  from  the  other  side  in 
retiirn.  If  we  can  get  out  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  POWs  back,  as  it  appears 
we  can,  we're  fools  if  we  don't  seize  the  opportunity. 


Letter  From  Mrs.  Barbara  R.  Mtjllejt,  Wife  of  Prisoner  of  War 

Oakland,  Calif., 

March  12, 1971. 
Dear  Representative  Leggett  :  This  week  marks  concern  for  our  POW's — 
again.  Congressmen  will  make  speeches  honoring,  praising  and  expressing  sym- 
pathy for  these  men.  Some  will  infer  that  support  of  current  U.S.  action  in  the 
war  is  necessary  in  order  to  support  these  men.  Others  will  use  it  as  an  opportu- 
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nity  to  condemn  this  war.  I  wonder  if  any  will  really  try  to  help  us.  I've  had 
enough  sympathy  to  drown  in  self-pity  and  enough  praise  to  burst  an  ego — no 
more  please. 

If  I  could  crawl  into  the  conscience  of  each  congressman  I  would  ask  him  to 
destroy  his  pat  speech  and  instead  spend  a  solemn  hour  probing  for  a  real  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

It  would  be  naive  to  expect  congressmen  to  consider  the  prisoner  of  war  issue 
completely  separate  from  their  own  views  about  the  war.  Realizing  this,  I  never- 
theless ask  them  to  review  some  elements  of  the  problem  objectively. 

1.  U.S.  and  world  pressure  aimed  at  Hanoi  has  not  been  overwhelming,  but  it 
has  achieved  an  increase  in  letters  from  POW's  in  North  Vietnam.  It  has  not 
produced  information  about  any  of  the  missing  men  in  South  Vietnam  or  Laos 
(nearly  SOO).  No  POW's  have  been  released  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao  have  not  lived  up  to  the  provisions 
for  POW's  in  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  world  pressure  strategy  has  run  its 
course. 

2.  Negotiations  in  Paris  on  POW's  have  been  fruitless.  We  have  offered  large 
numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  in  return  for  ours.  We  have  also  offered 
a  cease-fire.  Both  have  been  refused.  The  Communist.s — NLF  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  stated  many  times  that  they  will  release  our  POW's  in  return  for  a 
stated  U.S.  withdrawal  date.  The  Administration  has  refused  to  do  this.  General 
Hughes.  White  House  Military  Advisor,  has  told  me  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  POW  question  must  remain  humanitarian,  separate  from  political  or  military 
considerations.  Senator  Dole,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
told  me  Tietter  dated  March  10)  that  on  the  question  of  negotiating  for  the 
release  of  POW'.s,  ".  .  .  the  word  of  the  Communists  is  difficult  to  trust."  ".  .  . 
that  since  World  War  II  there  have  been  an  endless  number  of  agreements 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  invariably  they  have  been  broken."  These 
and  other  Administration  statements  indicate  that  the  intention  is  not  to  bargain 
for  the  release  of  these  men. 

3.  If  then  the  Administration  is  to  insist  this  is  a  separate  humanitarian  issue, 
we  are  again  left  with  the  same  strategy  of  pressuring  the  Communists  to  live  up 
to  the  Geneva  Convention — a  strategy  that  has  thus  far  failed.  The  Geneva  Con- 
vention has  been  ignored  by  the  North  Vietnamese  though  they  did  sign  it  (1957). 
Our  only  shakey  means  of  holding  the  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao  to  the  Conven- 
tion is  by  virtue  of  the  fact  the  official  governments  of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
(1965)  signed  it.  The  document  has  been  totally  ignored  by  both  of  these  groups, 
a  fact  which  affects  half  of  the  Americans  missing  in  Indo-China. 

Repatriation  in  the  Convention  is  covered  in  Article  118.  It  states  that  "pris- 
oners of  war  shall  be  released  and  repatriated  without  delay  after  the  cessation 
of  active  hostilities.'"  The  important  point  to  remember  about  the  present  "Viet- 
namization"  plan  is  that  there  will  be  no  clear  cut  "cessation  of  active  hostili- 
ties." Even  if  we  could  convince  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Viet  Cong  to  consider 
the  Geneva  Convention  a  valid  document,  when  can  we  tell  them  that  hostilities 
have  ceased  if  American  air  power  continues  in  support  of  ARVN  and  against 
supply  routes  and  if  U.S.  equipment  is  still  being  used  in  combat? 

I  ask  much  more  of  the  members  of  Congress  this  week  than  another  "Memo- 
rial Service."  I  ask  them  to  seriously  consider  the  difficulties  I  have  outlined  and 
suggest  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  President  Nixon's  "no 
bargaining  for  these  men"  position.  I  think  for  some  heroic  reason  he  respects 
their  sacrifice,  but  has  built  his  approach  to  their  repatriation  on  wishful  think- 
ing. On  the  other  hand  Congressmen  who  oppose  this  war  have  allowed  deep 
resentment  toward  the  war  to  negate  human  feelings  toward  fellow  Americans 
held  captive  in  the  conflict.  Not  as  hawks  or  doves,  but  as  Representatives  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  Congressmen  owe  a  responsibility  to  these  men. 

In  all  of  Congress  only  one  specific  plan  for  return  of  these  men  has  emerged. 
The  proportional  repatriation-withdrawal  plan  proposed  by  you.  Congressman 
Leggett.  and  twenty-two  other  representatives  takes  cognizance  of  the  only 
offer  the  communists  have  thus  far  made  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners.  It  seems 
realistic  and  has  given  many  families  a  first  sense  of  hope  in  years.  I  ask  all  Con- 
gressmen to  consider  this  plan.  If  it  is  acceptable,  support  it,  if  not,  please  offer 
another  concrete  plan  in  its  place.  Please  find  a  way  to  convince  our  President  to 
bargain  realistically  for  these  men.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  fewer  of  them  there 
will  be  to  bring  home. 

I  close  on  a  personal  note.  If  my  husband  ever  lives  throiigh  these  years  of  in- 
ternment in  the  jungles  of  Laos,  hie  may  ask  why  he  was  left  there  so  long.  Wliat 
can  I  answer  him?  During  his  first  2^/4  years  of  captivity  government  officials 
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and  Ooneress  were  silent  and  his  sons  grew  from  babies  to  little  boys.  During 
the  following  year  the  war  continued  the  same,  his  oldest  son  started  school,  the 
President  announced  publicly  that  there  were  American  prisoners  of  war  and  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  saying  they  supported  them.  The  war  went  on  another 
year  and  Congress  designated  a  day  of  prayer  for  my  husband  and  other  missing 
Americans.  The  following  year  members  of  Congress  called  a  joint  session  and 
said  they  still  supported  him.  In  March  of  1971  his  sons  were  half  grown  and 
Congress  took  note  of  a  week  of  concern  .  .  . 
Very  sincerely, 

Barbara  R.  Mtjllen. 

Mr.  Leggett.  The  basis  of  propoiiiomil  repatriation  is  a  trade  of 
troop  withdrawal  for  total  prisoner  release. 

Proportional  repatriation  is  consistent  with  and  complementary  to 
the  Mansfield  and  Cook-Stevens  proposals.  The  committee  could  com- 
bme  them  if  it  so  desires.  It  seems  clear  that  the  final  settlement  of  the 
war  will  be  along  these  or  similar  lines,  aside  from  any  question  relat- 
ing to  the  Thieu-Ky  government.  But  now  Secretarj^  Rogers,  in  the 
statement  to  which  1  referred  a  moment  ago,  is  saying  we  will  not  go  as 
far  as  they  have;  he  is  saying  we  have  other  "national  objectives"  that 
take  precedence  over  the  withdrawal  and  prisoner  issues.  I  feel  our 
policy  is  counter  to  the  national  interests  and  should  be  changed.  I 
hope  the  House  and  this  committee  can  play  an  active  part  in  changing 
it. 

Finally,  I  hear  it  said  that  we  should  leave  foreign  policy  to  the 
President,  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  qualified. 

This  is  what  we  heard  5  and  6  years  ago,  this  is  what  we  did,  and 
we  have  been  regretting  it  ever  since.  The  present  policy  is  fully  as 
well  intended  as  the  Johnson  policy,  but  it  appears  to  be  equally 
erroneous. 

We  were  wrong  to  imcritically  accept  the  Johnson  policy.  Our  coun- 
try has  suffered  greviously  as  a  result.  I  hope  we  will  not  make  the 
same  mistake  again. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Leggdtt,  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Leggett,  one  of  the  things  that  always  intrigued  me  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  is  that  when  unofficial  people  such  as  yourselves  visit 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators,  they  indicate  at  all  times  that  they 
are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  perform  any  and  all  functions  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  halt,  if  we  would  do  just  some  things  ourselves.  Yet  we 
do  things  and  we  never  see  any  action  on  the  other  side.  How  would 
you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Leggett.  Well,  the  only  way  I  can  explain  it  is  I  perhaps  have 
already  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  a  ball  club  which 
is  our  negotiating  team  under  Ambassador  Bruce.  I  might  say  while 
I  was  in  Paris,  I  cooperated  with  that  negotiating  team.  I  fully  was 
briefed  by  them  immediatelv  prior  to  my  conferences  with  the  Com- 
munists, and  I  was  fully  debriefed  by  them  through  their  stenog- 
raphers after  my  conferences.  And  my  informal  conclusions  are  that 
really  Mr.  Wolff  and  myself,  Mr.  Halpern.  have  received  more  answers 
to  more  questions  in  our  informal  conferences  in  just  a  few  hours  than 
the  formal  conferees  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  several  years  of 
neofotiating. 

Now,  they  might  be  dumb  answers  and  thev  might  be  inaccurate,  but 
I  tend  to  think  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  informality,  things  can  hap- 
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pen.  Secondly,  I  say  that — and  I  told  the  White  House  this — that  until 
you  free  your  negotiators  up  so  that  they  have  the  same  flexibility  to 
speculate  on  possible  scenarios  of  ending  the  war  and  don't  have  to 
constantly  reiterate  the  line  of  "why  don't  you  get  your  troops  out  and 
we  will  get  our  troops  out,"  we  pretty  well  determined  that  we  are  not 
going  to  wait  for  them  to  get  their  troops  out,  so  why  go  through  all 
that  ?  If  we  could  free  our  negotiators  up  to  speculate  on  what  kind  of 
hard  things  we  can  get  if  we  get  oUt,  for  instance,  by  Christmas,  or 
Washington's  Birthday,  or  Easter  time,  write  it  out,  our  official  people 
can  get  it  laid  out. 

I  am  satisfied  they  can.  But  I  am  satisfied  of  this :  That  in  spite  of  the 
informality  of  our  talks  and  the  things  we  came  back  with  when  they 
have  their  confrontation,  formal  confrontation  after  those  meetings, 
and  the  confrontation  says,  well,  have  you  changed  your  mind  because 
of  your  Leggett-Wolff  meeting  or  something  like  that,  they  will  say, 
"Hell,  No,  our  position  remains  exactly  the  same." 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  things  that  we  have  firmed  up  in 
private  can  be  firmed  up  officially  also  in  private  if  they  have  the 
same  flexibility  of  negotiating  that  we  have,  and  apparently  you  don't 
get  the  thing  untrapped  in  public  by  informally  and  unofficially  un- 
tracking  it  in  private. 

I  say  that  really  the  things  that  we  have  done  should  be  followed 
along  by  official  administration  people,  and  I  think  if  that  occurred,  I 
think  you  would  find  it  at  a  degree  of  consistency. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  I  certainly  agree  with  your  approach,  I  do  know 
some  of  the  things  that  happened  at  these  meetings,  because  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  transcripts.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  two  ad- 
ministrations who  have  been  now  sitting  with  them  in  Paris,  rep- 
resented by  some  of  our  most  able  men,  fully  authorized,  possessing  all 
credentials,  that  they  have  not  tried  every  possible  avenue  of  approach. 
I  think  in  doing  that  they  never  seem  to  get  the  kind  of  meaningful 
answers  that  our  unofficial  people  get  such  as  yourself  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Wolff. 

Could  that  indicate  that  they  may  be  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouth  ? 

Mr.  Legoett.  I  think  it  is  like  an  insurance  adjuster.  You  can  talk 
to  these  guys  and  they  may  be  willing  to  settle,  but  they  will  never 
really  admit  that  you  have  a  fractured  leg  because  they  just  don't 
have  that  kind  of — they  don't  want  to  admit  a  single  thing  against 
the  interest  of  the  company,  I  tend  to  think  that  these  negotiators  are 
exactly  the  same  way  that — what  they  are  doing,  they  are  letting  us 
know  where  they  are  prepared  to  really  negotiate,  but  tlien  when  you 
try  to  relax  them  in  public,  they  are  not  prepared  to  relax  until  you 
are  prepared  to  make  a  total  deal. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  is  not  a  question  of  pul^lic  talks.  We  are  talking 
about  private  talks  between  people  who  have  authority  to  say  all  troops 
would  be  out  at  a  certain  point  upon  authorization  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  we  could  totally  Avithdraw,  that  we  could  do  all  sorts 
of  things.  AVe  have  been  telling  them  that  for  21/^  years.  About  the  only 
thing  we  haven't  told  them  is  that  we  would  drag  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment home  with  us,  which  is  rather  the  essence  when  you  get  down  to 
trving  to  nesrotiate  meaningfully. 
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Mr.  Leggeti',  Of  course,  we  are  talking  now  about  their  inconsist- 
ency. Of  course,  I  dwelled 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No  one  talks  about  their  inconsistency,  but  about 
how  we  are  totally  inconsistent. 

Mr.  Legoett.  I  think  both  sides  are  inconsistent,  and  we  have  come 
a  long  way  as  a  practical  matter  as  to  what  we  would  settle  for. 

Our  original  idea  was  we  are  not  going  to  get  out  of  there  until 
you  stop  infiltrating.  We  are  not  going  to  get  out  of  there  until  you 
stop — take  your  troops  all  the  way  home.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
as  far  as  what  our  basic  standard  is  that  we  are  willing  to  operate 
from. 

I  believe  a  lot  of  this  flows  from  the  election  of  President  Nixon 
where  they  were  really  at  a  complete  turnaround  and  determined  that 
we  are  turning  the  war  over  to  the  Vietnamese,  no  matter  what 
happens. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  When  the  first  meetings  were  agreed  to,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  discussing  very  much  because  at  that  point  they 
wouldn't  talk  of  anything  except  tables. 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  think  now,  really,  very  frankly,  disregarding  all  of 
the  prior  reasons  why  they  were  unable  to  make  an  agreement,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Communists  really  now  believe  that  we  are  going  to  get 
out.  They  denied  for  a  long  time  we  were  going  to  get  out.  I  do  believe 
that  now  they  are  prepared  and  understand  that. 

I  believe  that  the  real  problem  right  now  is  that  we  think  time  is 
on  our  side,  and  they  think  time  is  on  their  side,  so  not  much  happens. 
As  a  practical  matter,  I  think  it  is  to  our  mutual  advantage  that  we 
work  out  an  agreement  at  the  present  time  with  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  country,  that  we  have  our  maximum  bargaining 
power,  recognize  what  our  base  line  is,  and  our  base  line  is  cease-fire, 
troops  out  before  the  deadline,  get  it  in  concrete,  get  our  list  of  pris- 
oners back  out  and  assume  no  bombing  and  no  shelling,  and  such  as 
that. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  spell  that  out,  I  think  they  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Gall^vgher.  I  am  sure  the  committee,  without  any  kind  of  reas- 
surance, would  be  quite  prepared  to  vote  out  a  resolution,  but  there 
is  no  motion  whatever  on  any  of  these  things  we  all  hope  w^ill  hap- 
pen. Therefore,  we  are  left  with  the  point  of  why,  if  they  are  so  flex- 
ible in  private  conversations,  are  they  so  intractable  officially  ? 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  would  respond  to  that  again,  and  tliis  might  sound 
like  it  is  argumentative,  because  we  are  intractable  officially.  Why 
don't  we  say  officially,  gentlemen,  we  are  prepared  to  set  a  date.  Will 
you  agree  to  sit  down  with  us  in  private  talks  and  tell  us  what  reason- 
able date  we  can  agree  upon  and  tell  us  w^hat  we  can  achieve  if  we 
will  set  a  reasonable  date.  We  have  not  set 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  don't  believe  we  ever  indicated  that  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Leggeti.  We  have  not  said  that,  and  we  have  specifically  not 
said  that.  That  is  exactly  why  I  think  we  can't  get  off  of  dead  center. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Ha^dng  lived  with  this  for  some  time,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  able  people  involved  in  these  two  admin- 
istrations have  not  conveyed  that  idea  to  them.  We  were  the  ones 
who  urged  the  meeting.  We  were  the  ones  who  demonstrated  good 
faith  by  stopping  the  bombing,  an  action  everybody  felt  would  do 
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something.  Yet  at  this  point,  all  they  keep  doing  is  talking  unoffi- 
cially, and  never  talk  officially. 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  generally  get  tlie  idea  from  talking  to  our  negotia- 
tors that  they  feel  that  they  are  limited  in  their  discretion.  They  say, 
look,  we  don't  make  the  decisions  on  this  limitation.  What  limitation  ? 
The  limitation  that  we  can't  bargain  on  a  termination  date  for  the 
war.  They  way  thev  say  that,  I  generally  gather  that  it  should  be 
dissolved  and  I  things  if  it  were,  as  bright  as  these  people  are.  I  think 
they  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  Obviously,  the  delegates  there,  the  negotiators, 
know  the  President  wants  to  end  the  war.  That  is  why  they  give  diplo- 
mats medals  and  ribbons  and  promotions.  If  they  could  m  some  way 
convey  that  message  and  get  the  message  back 

Mr.'  Leggett.  But  unfortunately  the  President  has  to  work  tlirough 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  While  it  is  obviously  to  the  President's  ad- 
vantage, to  the  country's  advantage,  political  advantage,  to  end  the 
war,  the  military  people  whom  he  works  through  are  totally  insulated 
in  that  situation.  They  don't  really  have  any  particular  target  dates 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  am  really  talking  of  the  Department  of  State, 
our  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Leggett.  These  people  can't  act  until  they  get  ratification  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  believe  me,  and  have  never  told  the  ^Miite 
House  that  about  Easter  of  next  year,  the  Saigon  military  force  will 
be  stable.  Well,  I  say  it  doesn't  take  a  four-  or  five-star  general  to 
extrapolate  out  about  a  year  and  figure  out  just  about  w^hat  the  mili- 
tary situation  might  be.  If  you  want  to  play  it  very,  very  close  to  the 
vest,  as  JCS  has  always  done,  then  they  are  never  going  to  tell  the 
President  until  he  virtually  forces  them  into  a  decision,  but  the  mili- 
tary situation  as  of  tliis  point  is  stable,  and  I  think  the  tail  must  stop 
wagging  the  dog. 

The  President  has  to  start  giving  leadership.  If  he  would  rely  on 
his  input  and  project  out  that  his  second  condition,  which  bothers  the 
heck  out  of  the  Communists,  the  stability  of  the  Thieu-Ky  government, 
if  he  would  say  they  will  be  stable  in  6  or  8  months,  then  we  could  set 
the  date  on  the  basis  of  that  and  start  your  negotiations,  and  I  believe 
the  war  could  be  resolved  to  the  maximum  benefit  as  possible.  But 
unless  the  President  is  prepared  to  do  that,  and  prepared  to  make  some 
rather  tough  decisions,  the  very  conservative  advisors  that  he  has  in 
the  military  side  are  just  not  going  to  take  it  on  themselves  to  say  it 
looks  like  Easter  they  will  be  stable,  Mr.  President,  especially  if  around 
the  horn  is  another  Tet  offensive  that  CIA  has  been  developing  infor- 
mation on.  I  tend  to  think  that  we  just  have  to  take  the  leadership.  The 
President  has  to  do  that,  and  has  to  take  it  away  from  both  the  State 
Department  and  from  the  military  departments,  and  tell  the  negotia- 
tors in  Paris  exactly  what  they  want  to  hear,  and  I  think  we  can  get 
peace. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  said  in  your  statement  that  it  would  be  suicidal 
for  us  not  to  get  things  lined  up  before  doing  it. 

Mr.  Leggett.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  seems  to  be  the  crux.  How  do  we  get  things 
lined  up? 
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Mr.  Leggett.  Pass  proportional  repatriation,  or  something  similar. 
Legislate  a  date  for  withdrawal,  contingent  on  recovery  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  setting  of  that  date  is  a  ma^ic  thing  that  all  kinds  of  benefits 
in  negotiation  can  flow  from,  but  until  you  get  prisoner  return  in  the 
bank,  at  least  in  private,  I  certainly  wouldn't  set  that  date. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  concerns  this  subcommittee.  I  appreciate  your 
saving  it. 

Mr.  duPont? 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you. 

]Mr.  Leggett,  you  have  obviously  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this 
whole  area,  given  it  a  lot  of  thought.  I  would  like  to  use  my  time  to 
try  to  get  down  to  bedrock  a  little  bit  and  see  if  we  can  get  some  hard 
answers  to  what  I  think  are,  some  of  the  hard  questions. 

I  would,  first  of  all,  take  issue  with  the  statement  you  just  made, 
that  setting  a  date  is  magic.  There  is  no  magic  in  foreign  relations. 
There  is  hard  work.  It  just  isn't  going  to  happen  by  waving  a  magic 
wand. 

Maybe  we  could  start  by  clearing  up  a  little  confusion  in  my  mind. 
You  stated  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  that  you  thought  we 
made  tremendous  progress  in  reducing  our  troops  by  approximately 
half.  You  stated  a  little  later  on  that  with  the  election  of  President 
Nixon  there  had  been  a  complete  change  in  our  policy.  You  stated  a 
little  further  on  in  your  testimony,  and  I  quote,  "that  the  Commimlsts 
finally  believe  we  will  get  out."  But  you  don't  appear  to  believe  we 
will  get  out,  because  you  authored  this  resolution. 

"\^^iat  do  the  Communists  see  that  you  don't  see  ? 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  tend  to  think  we  are  gohig  to  get  out.  I  would  like 
us  to  get  out  as  mimessy  as  possible,  and  in  spite  of,  you  know,  a  lot 
of  times  guys  win  football  games,  and  they  start  losing  them.  Frankly, 
I  would  Tike  to  see  tlie  President  as  successful  in  this  area  as  possible. 

Vei-y  frankly,  if  he  gets  us  out  of  Vietnam  very  neatly  and  cleanly, 
why,  i  think — and  does  it  by  election  time  next  year,  I  think  he  earned 
some  real  supporters.  Rut  the  problem  is  that  I  have  seen  too  much — 
I  talked  to  Dave  Packard  about  not  having  control  of  maybe  10 
percent  of  the  brass  that  might  cause  some  problems,  and  he  will 
informally  tell  me  that  he  dicln't  really  have  control  of  90  percent  of 
the  brass  that  works  for  him. 

This  idea  of  civilian  leadership  over  the  brass  is  more  a  figment 
than  an  actuality.  I  do  stand  on  all  of  those  ambivalent  statements. 
We  had  good  success.  The  Communists  do  think  we  are  going  to  get 
out.  Rut  we  can  get  ourselves  into  a  real  mess  unless  we  assert  further 
management. 

I  tend  to  think,  from  land  of  putting  my  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  negotiators  that  they  want  more  latitude.  I  think  if  they  had  it,  I 
think  we  could  make  some  progress. 

I  agree  with  you,  it  may  well  be  a  date  may  not  work  magic.  It  may 
well  be  that  we  do  that  and  then  we  will  come  on  to  something  else. 
We  have  talked  about  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  on  the  setting 
of  a  date,  and  that  includes  ours  and  it  includes  theirs,  and  there  might 
be  a  real  problem  in  releasing  theirs. 

Do  they  want  to  go?  Do  you  give  the  prisoners  back  to  the  Viet 
Cong  ?  Do  you  give  them  back  to  the  Viet  Cong  while  that  war  is  still 
going  on  ?  All  kinds  of  things  crop  up. 
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Mr.  Du  Pont.  It  is  a  very  difficult  area  and  I  don't  mean  to  suggest 
that  it  is  all  a  bed  of  roses.  I  must  admit  that  the  more  you  talk  the 
more  confused  I  get.  I  thought  a  moment  ago  you  said  if  Mr.  Nixon  got 
all  the  troops  out  by  election  time  that  you  would  be  satisfied  and  that 
is  not  my  impression  of  your  position  here,  but 

Mr.  Leggett.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  satisfied  for 
election  day. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  semantics  here.  Let  me  ask 
you  a  specific  question. 

If  we  accepted  the  Mansfield  resolution  which  you  urged  upon  us  a 
few  moments  ago,  and  if  the  North  Vietnamese  came  back  to  us  and 
said,  we  are  sorry,  no  prisoners  until  you  stop  economic  aid  to  Soilth 
Vietnam,  would  you  be  willing  to  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
resolution  to  stop  withdrawing  troops  ? 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  would  have  to  think  that  over  for  a  long  time.  You 
can  envision  all  sorts  of  scenarios  that  would  present  rather  difficult 
problems. 

This  war  has  divided  the  North  and  South,  and  Democrats  and  Ee- 
publicans,  has  ruined  our  aero  space  business,  ruined  our  Navy,  torn 
this  countr}^,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  long-term  problems.  You 
know,  if  you  want  to  get  down  to  the  real  hard  questions  tliat  I  would 
have  to  decide  confronting  my  conscience,  I  would  suspect  that  a  $3 
billion  economy  over  there,  with  the  small  degree  of  liberty  that  they 
have,  with  only  one  kind  of  party  running  the  thing  and  the  very 
Imiited  press  and  such  as  that,  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  that 
little  $3  billion  country  is  worth  destroying  this  trillion  dollar  country. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Doesn't  this  point  up  the  problem?  One  of  the  dangers 
in  my  view  of  resolutions  such  as  the  Mansfield  resolution  is  that  fhey 
might  make  things  worse,  because  if  they  are  accepted  and  if  there  are 
conditions  attached  to  them,  we  come  to  the  awful  day  when  one  of 
those  conditions  isn't  met,  and  as  you  yourself  just  said,  you  would 
have  to  search  your  conscience  and  think  about  it.  I  wonder  that  we 
wouldn't  end  up  in  a  worse  mess  than  simply  pursuing  a  policy  in 
which  we  continue  to  withdraw  troops  and  one  day  they  are  gone. 

Mr.  Leggett.  Well,  I  would  hope  that  it  is  that  simple,  and  certainly 
it  is  politically  advantageous  that  it  be  that  simple,  but  knowing  the 
military  intrastructure  and  the  checks  and  balances  that  we  have,  I 
tend  to  think  that  unless  we  have  it  planned  out  and  we  know  a  little 
more  about  where  we  are  going,  it  won't  work. 

Of  course,  like  you  say,  rely  on  the  leadership.  We  are  in  this  mess 
now  be<?ause  we  relied  on  leadership.  Now  we  have  to  figure  out :  Should 
we  assert  ourselves  or  rely  on  leadership  to  get  ourselves  out?  Ob- 
viously, the  neat  way  to  get  out  is  rely  on  leadership. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  We  are  halfway  out  relying  on  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Leggett.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Maybe  we  are  not  doing  too  badly. 

Mr.  Leggett.  We  are  not  doing  too  bad.  We  are  a  lot  better  off  than 
when  we  were  losing  the  great  nimiber  of  people  we  were. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Could  I  turn  to  the  resolution  you  sponsored  and 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  ? 

It  has  some  good  points  to  it.  The  central  question  to  it,  if  we  adopted 
this  resolution,  reported  it  out  of  committee,  and  it  passed  the  House, 
is  in  the  last  section  of  it,  section  3.  This  section  has  a  long  list  of 
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requirements  imposed  on  the  North  Vietnamese:  that  they  allow  in- 
spection in  their  camps  to  see  how  many  prisoners  are  left;  that  they 
specifically  send  "all  Chinese  and  Soviet  military  advisors  out  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam"  and  allow  certification  that  it  has 
been  accomplished. 

Why  do  you  feel  any  hope  if  they  won't  discuss  any  more  than  they 
have  discussed  to  date,  if  they  won't  let  the  Red  Cross  come  in,  if  they 
won't  let  Christmas  presents  come  in,  if  they  won't  supply  a  list,  why 
do  you  think  they  would  ever  conceivably  agree  to  these  conditions 
which  admittedly  would  be  very  helpful  ? 

Mr.  LeCtGett.  It  is  to  our  mutual  advantage  to  do  so,  if  by  doing 
this  they  can  get  us  out  of  there.  I  think  they  have  plenty  of  benefits 
on  that. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  was  a  little  bit  amazed  in  talking  with  them 
to  find  out  that  they  weren't  asking,  well,  if  you  set  a  date  to  get  out, 
how  do  we  know  you  are  really  going  to  get  out  ?  The  reason  we  de- 
veloped the  proportional  repatriation  program  was  we  assumed  that 
that  would  be  the  liard  question  to  resolve.  If  you  set  a  date  to  get  out, 
how  do  you  make  sure  you  get  the  prisoners  ?  We  thought  the  propor- 
tional way  made  sense. 

We  had  a  lot  of  coauthors  on  that  resolution.  They  tacked  a  lot  of 
things  on  that  weren't  in  the  original  concept.  It  went  both  ways. 
Originally,  we  had  no  disengagement  date  and  the  doves  didn't  like 
it.  So,  we  put  that  date  on  it,  and  it  has  been  substantially  modified. 
The  North  Vietnamese  can  see  some  benefit  in  getting;  rid  of  these 
prisoners,  but  they  are  going  to  use  them,  whether  you  call  it  for 
ransom  or  bargaining  or  hostage,  or  however  you  want  to  call  it. 
They  are  going  to  use  them. 

I  tend  to  think  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  bargain.  Tliere  is  a 
way  to  do  it. 

]\Ir.  Du  Pont.  Your  feeling  is,  then,  that  the  setting  of  a  date,  while 
obviously  important,  is  less  important  than  that  this  date  be  publicly 
set.  In  other  words,  one  alternative  might  be  to  have  a  date  in  an 
envelope  here  in  tiie  coimnittee  room  and  you  and  I  would  know  for  an 
actual  fact  that  that  was  the  end.  But  you  feel  that  that  wouldn't  be 
good  enough.  That  it  has  to  be  a  public  date  or  we  won't  make  any 
progress  with  it. 

Mr.  Legoett.  Tliat  little  note  in  the  committee  room  miglit  be  very 
consoling  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  th.e  leadership  of  the 
committee,  but  it  is  not  going  to  do  a  prayer  as  far  as  getting  the 
prisoners  back,  is  it? 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Well,  now  we  are  getting  somewhere. 

Mr.  Leggett.  We  are  ffoing  to  have  to  bargain  over  prisoners  prior 
to  the  time  you  get  out,  right  ? 

I^ir,  DU  Pont.  Are  you  suggesting  that 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  don't  mean  to  ask  you  questions. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  residual  force  concept  is 
an  iiuportant  one  that  we  cling  to  ? 

Mr.  Leggett.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  President  has  said  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  out  until  we  get  the  prisoners  back.  That  means 
that  as  long  as  he  is  President  or  anybody  is  President,  I  am  for  that. 
I  don't  think  we  ought  to  get  out  until  we  get  the  prisoners  back.  But 
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at  the  same  time,  we  must  realize  we  aren't  going  to  get  the  prisoners 
unless  we  get  out. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Mr.  Leggett,  I  am  going  to  quit  while  I  guess  I  am 
ahead.  I  thought  that  your  position  was  that  you  were  in  favor  of  a 
fixed  date  and  setting  it  by  resolution,  but  the  more  we  talk — the  more 
your  position  seems  f  oggj'  to  me. 

Mr.  Leggett.  Well,  it  is  complicated,  and  it  is  a  complicated  subject. 
I  am  sorry  I  confuse  you. 

Mr.  DU  PoxT.  Let  me  say  I  appreciate  all  the  work  that  you  have  put 
in,  and  you  have  obviously  thought  through  it  very  carefully,  and  I 
will  continue  to  give  your  thoughts  our  thought  as  we  debate  on  these 
various  resolutions. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Mr.  Gat.lagher.  Mr.  Wolff  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  compliment  our  colleague  who  has  ap- 
peared before  us  here  today  on  the  initiatives  he  has  taken  over  a  long 
period. 

I  would  also  like  to  clear  up  a  couple  of  misconceptions  that  seem 
to  be  developing  during  these  hearings.  Tliat  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  thinking  for  the  Communists.  I  don't 
think  anybody  can  do  the  thinking  for  them.  It  is  time  we  thought  for 
ourselves.  What  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation  ?  That  is  what 
should  precondition  our  actions. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  ought  to  give  some  consideration  to  the 
fact :  Is  the  glass  half  empty  or  half  full  ?  Have  we  gotten  half  out  of 
Vietnam  or  half  in?  That  is  one  of  the  basic  considerations  involved. 

I  think  also  we  ought  to  consider  the  intent  of  our  policy.  I,  for  one, 
don't  believe  that  it  is  the  basic  intent  of  the  present  administration  to 
get  out  of  A^ietnam.  I  tliink  however  the  present  indications  seem  to 
evidence  the  fact  that  we  are  prepared  to  stay  in  Vietnam  for  some 
time  to  come.  "\"\^iat  that  some  time  is,  nobody  Imows.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  we  will  condone  the  idea  of  permitting  elections  to  go  through 
as  they  are  forecast  with  the  possibility  of  one  candidate  being  the 
only  choice  that  remains  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  is  indicative 
to  me  that  what  we  seek  to  do  is  to  perpetuate  a  regime  rather  than 
attempting  to  provide  a  climate  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  will  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  do  provide  the  climate  for  free 
elections,  and  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  the  reason  for  any  commitment  in  the  first  place. 

I  would  like  to  answer  also  some  of  the  statements  made  by  our  col- 
league about  his  talks  with  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  had  some  talks  as 
Congressman  Leggett  has.  I  don't  believe  the  North  Vietnamese.  But  I 
must  say  that  after  speaking  to  them,  they  have  indicated  that  there 
have  been  no  substantive  talks  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  now. 

As  a  result,  I  think  that  there  has  been  really  no  progress  made  in 
Paris  other  than  the  unilateral  propaganda  by  both  sides. 

I  think  another  point  must  be  cleared  up — on  the  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We  stopped  the  bombing  because  it  was 
ineffectual  as  has  been  revealed  in  a  number  of  military  papers.  It  was 
not  worth  the  cost  and  we  could  gain  bargaining  points  to  stop  the 
bombing. 
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Now.  one  aspect  of  tliis  entire  situation  that  has  been  revealed  by  a 
colonel,  one  of  the  most  decorated  officers  in  Vietnam,  who  stated  re- 
cently that  the  major  problem  that  has  developed  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  tried  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war  with  conventional  means,  and  we 
are  still  doing  that.  It  seems  that  that  policy  can  never  either  win  or 
get  lis  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  basic  question.  You  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee?  As  such,  you  are  responsible 
for  the  basic  authorizations  for  funds  for  Vietnam.  Wliat  has  been 
given  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  as  to  the  explanation  of  Viet- 
namization,  how  long  will  Vietnamization  take,  and  how  much  do  we 
expect  to  spend  on  this  process  ? 

Mr.  Leggett.  We  have  been  given  no  estimates  of  money  and  no  esti- 
mates of  time. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  there  is  in  the  way  of 
transfers  of  equipment  in  addition  to  appropriated  funds  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  ? 

Mr.  Leggett.  Well,  you  have  been  in  Vietnam,  as  I  have.  We  have 
massive  permanent  structures,  buildings,  equipment,  et  cetera,  and 
massive  amounts  of  that  are  just  more  expensive  to  move  than  the}^  are 
to  leave  right  there.  I  am  sure  all  of  that  has  been  turned  over. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Has  not  the  Committee  of  the  Armed  Services  been 
informed  as  to  the  amounts  involved  that  we  are  transferring  as  we 
are  moving  our  troops  out  and  turning  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
the  AR VN  ?  Have  you  not  been  informed  as  to  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment that  is  being  turned  over  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Leggett.  I  am  sure  we  have  it  in  generalities.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  have  it  itemized. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  see  that  we  have  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Leggett.  I  certainly 
want  to  compliment  you  as  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  who 
has  done  such  energetic  work  in  this  important  matter. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  recessed  for  10  minutes  so  we  can  vote. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Congressman  John 
Anderson,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  conference  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  my  fellow  Democrats  hold  him  also  in 
very  high  regard. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  your  statement,  and  find  that 
as  usual  you  speak  perceptively  and  persuasively,  and  directly  to  the 
concerns  of  this  subcommittee. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  begin  and  we  welcome  you  here 
this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  addition  to  speaking  hopefully  persuasively  and 
succinctly,  I  am  going  to  try  to  speak  briefly  and  defer  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  allow  me  to  proceed. 
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I  am  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  the  Indochina  war,  and  more  specifically,  Ameri- 
can policy  and  the  role  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  calling  these  most  valuable  hearings, 
not  only  to  hear  testimony  on  the  many  resolutions  and  bills  pending 
before  you,  but  to  further  educate  the  ^Vmerican  pu'^lic,  and  hopefully, 
to  give  this  Congress  the  guidance  it  needs  to  redefine  and  reassert  its 
legitimate  role  in  the  foreign  policy  process. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  views  I  present  here  today  are 
my  own,  and  not  those  of  the  Eepublican  conference  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  nor  of  the  administration. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  rejected  what  had  been 
billed  by  some  as  an  "end  to  the  war  amendment."  I  cast  my  vote 
against  that  amendment  because  I  felt  it  would  only  serve  to  mislead 
the  American  people  and  raise  false  hopes.  For  while  the  authors  of 
that  amendment  took  pains  to  point  out  that  their  amendment  would 
not,  in  fact,  do  what  it  said  it  would  do — that  is,  cut  off  funds  for  the 
further  deployment  of  American  forces  in  or  over  Indochina  after 
December  31st  of  this  year — the  fact  remains  that  to  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  public  this  was  an  end  the  war  amendment  that  was 
supposed  to  do  just  that.  My  mail  reflected  that  perception  as  I  am  sure 
mucli  of  yours  did. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  be  especially  mindful  at  this  time  of  what  Max 
Weber  has  called  the  "ethic  of  responsibility"  which  has  to  do  with  the 
consequences  of  our  moral  actions ;  for  it  is  every  bit  as  important  as 
the  other  ethic  mentioned  by  Weber — the  "ethic  of  ultimate  values  and 
ends."  I  do  not  see  how  I,  as  a  legislator,  could  discharge  my  ethic 
of  responsibility  by  voting  for  an  amendment  wrapped  only  sym- 
bolically in  the  ethic  of  ultimate  values  and  ends.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  only  be  compounding  the  tragedy  to  mislead  the  American  pub- 
lic on  our  disengagement  from  Vietnam  after  our  experience  of  being 
misled  into  that  tragic  war  in  the  first  place. 

I  think  brief  mention  should  be  made  here  of  how  we  were  misled 
into  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the 
finger,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  way — ^tlie  way  out, 
and  the  way  to  conduct  ourselves  in  the  future  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  commitments. 

As  I  mentioned  during  the  debate  on  ISredzi-A^Tialen  last  week,  I 
think  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  was  the  manner  in  which,  by 
calculated  deception  and  deliberate  withholding  of  information  in  a 
prior  administration.  Congress  was  not  even  in  possession  of  the  op- 
erative facts  so  that  it  could  share  in  an  intelligent  way  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  process  of  gradual 
attrition  to  the  point  of  emasculation  of  legislative  influence  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  began  long  ago,  and  I  believe  it  is  neither  con- 
stitutionally warranted  nor  wise. 

I  think  there  is  widespread  consensus  among  hawks  and  doves  alike 
in  the  Congress  that  the  legislative  branch  must  play  a  larger  role  in 
decisions  of  war  and  peace,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  delegated  to 
us  by  the  Constitution.  Last  summer  I  was  pri\dleged  to  testify  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments  on  the  war  powers  of  the  President  and 
Congress.  And  without  specifically  endorsing  any  of  the  pending  war 
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powers  bills,  I  made  several  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  hand 
of  Congress  in  this  area. 

Wliile  I  realize  that  this  subcommittee  does  not  have  jurisdiction  in 
this  area,  your  full  committee  does,  and  I  think  it  does  have  at  least 
an  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject  you  are  considering  today— the 
Indochina  war. 

First,  there  should  be  prior  consultation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  in  all  situations  involving  the  deployment  or  possible 
deployment  of  American  military  forces.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean'the  entire  Congress  would  have  to  be  consulted  in  all  situations. 
Obviously,  for  the  purposes  of  secrecy  and  expedition  in  a  crisis,  this 
may  have  to  be  confined  to  the  key  congressional  leaders.  By  consulta- 
tion, I  mean  to  imply  more  than  just  presenting  these  leaders  with  a 
fait  accompli;  there  should  be  some  opportunity  for  prior  congres- 
sional input  in  the  decision  itself,  as  limited  as  this  might  be  in  a  crisis 
or  emergency  situation. 

Second,  once  the  President  has  committed  American  forces  on  an 
emergency  basis,  he  should  be  required  to  deliver  a  full  and  formal 
report  to  the  Congress  conveying  all  the  essential  facts  and  rationale 
for  his  actions.  This  should  be  submitted  within  a  specified  period  of 
time.  Congress  should  be  fully  informed  in  such  situations  so  that  it 
can  proceed  to  make  intelligent  and  responsible  judgments  and  deci- 
sions based  on  all  the  facts. 

Third,  if  the  Executive  deployment  of  forces  in  a  crisis  situation 
threatens  to  balloon  into  a  major  national  commitment,  the  Congress 
must  have  the  decisive  role  in  making  the  extended  commitment.  I 
suggested  as  a  working  rule  of  thumb  that  if,  30  days  after  the  deploy- 
ment of  these  forces  they  have  not  been  withdrawn,  then  it  should  be 
assumed  prima  facie  that  a  major  commitment  is  in  the  making,  and 
Congress  should  then  step  in  to  make  a  clear  determination  of  the  pol- 
icy course  to  be  pursued. 

Finally,  if  the  Congress  does  decide  to  extend  the  commitment,  its 
authorization  should  be  very  precise  and  circumspect,  and  not  of  the 
open-ended,  blank  check  Tonkin  Gulf  variety. 

I  think  it  is  especially  important  that  the  President  have  a  wide 
range  of  options  and  flexibility  with  which  to  respond  in  a  crisis  situ- 
ation. Our  new  posture  of  relative  nuclear  parity  coupled  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine  of  low  profile  and  regional  self-sufficiency  is  bound  to 
be  tested  by  the  two  Communist  powers  to  determine  whether  these 
new  doctrines  will  give  them  an  additional  margin  for  expansionist 
activities. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  grave  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  to  limit  the 
options  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  during  this  delicate  transition  pe- 
riod when  our  initial  response  to  provocative  probes  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. I  think  we  can  retain  this  necessary  element  of  flexibility  for 
the  Executive  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  a  larger  role  for  the 
Congress  through  prior  consultation,  full  information,  nnd  final  deter- 
mination with  regard  to  sustained  commitments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will  report  out  a  responsible  war 
powers  resolution  which  incorporates  guidelines  and  requirements 
similar  to  those  I  have  suggested. 

Let  me  move  to  a  matter  of  more  immediate  and  direct  concern  to  this 
subcommittee,  the  subject  of  this  war,  our  current  policy  with  respect 
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to  that  war,  and  what  initiatives  this  Congress  might  take  to  influence 
that  policy.  I  know  this  subcommittee  has  a  large  number  of  bills  and 
resolutions  pending  before  it  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  today  intro- 
duced my  own  concurrent  resolution  for  your  consicleration, 

I  strongly  feel  that  what  is  needed  at  this  time  is  a  clear  congres- 
sional declaration  of  national  policy  in  Indochina  to  fill  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  And  the  proper 
vehicle  for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  as  op- 
posed to  a  meaningless  f imds  limitation  rider  like  Nedzi-Whalen  or  an 
actual  funds  cutoff  amendment  that  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

When  I  suggested  such  a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  durmg  the 
debate  on  Nedzi-Whalen  last  week,  one  of  m.y  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues got  up  on  the  House  floor  and  mildly  rebuked  me  by  saying, 
and  I  quote : 

I  have  had  one  of  those  "sense  of  Congress"  resolutions  about  ending  the  war. 
one  which  I  introduced  last  year  and  another  which  I  introduced  this  year.  And 
all  they  have  been  good  for  so  far  is  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  think  his  point  is  well-taken.  Such  resolutions  are  meaningless  so 
long  as  they  go  nowhere.  So,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  subcom- 
mittee Avill  not  only  provide  a  valuable  forum  for  discussing  our  policy 
and  the  various  resolutions,  but  that  it  will  report  out  a  meaningful 
measure  and  give  the  full  House  an  opportmiity  to  officially  offer  its 
policy  guidance  on  Indochina. 

Some  say  that  even  if  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  is  reported 
and  passed  by  both  Houses,  it  will  be  virtually  meaningless.  I  camiot 
agree  with  that  view.  Granted,  such  a  resolution  wotdd  not  have  the 
force  of  law  or  in  any  way  bind  the  President.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  a  forceful  and  substantive  congressional  decla- 
ration of  policy  would  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  Executive,  to 
be  ignored  at  his  own  peril. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  specific  provisions  of  the  resolution 
which  I  introduced  today,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this 
testimony.   (See  p.  129.) 

The  "resolved"  sections  are  prefaced  by  three  "whereas"  clauses 
which  recognize  the  President's  policy  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
through  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  through  a  reduction  in  the  level 
of  hostilities,  and  through  negotiations.  It  fiirther  recognizes  that  he 
has  already  withdrawn  over  half  our  troops  since  taking  office  and 
will  have  withdrawn  over  two-thirds  by  this  December  1.  Finally,  it 
recognizes  that  the  President  has  stated  our  goal  to  be  "a  total  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Vietnam." 

At  the  heart  of  my  resolution  are  three  congressional  declarations 
of  national  policy  on  Indochina. 

First : 

That  it  is  the  national  policy  to  continue  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 
American  Armed  Forces  from  South  Vietnam  on  an  irreversible  basis,  with  the 
objective  of  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  such  troops  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

Second,  that  it  is  the  national  policy : 

To  accelerate  and  complete  such  withdrawal  by  a  date  certain. 
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Provided  there  is  a  ne2:otiated  agreement  to  release  and  repatriate 
all  American  prisoners  of  ^var  being  held  in  Indochina  60  days  prior 
to  that  date  certain,  and  to  guarantee  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  our  remainmg  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

And  third,  that  it  is  the  national  policy : 

To  provide  assistance  to  the  nations  of  Indochina,  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  Congress,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Guam  Doctrine  of  July,  1969, 
and  to  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of  protection  for  South  Vietnamese,  Cam- 
bodians and  Laotians  who  might  be  physically  endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of 
American  Armed  Forces. 

Let  me  make  several  points  about  this  resolution  and  how  it  relates 
to  our  present  policy,  and  then  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

First,  I  think  it  is  important  that  this  Congress  affirm  that  our 
primary  goal  in  Vietnam  should  be  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
l^racticable,  and  to  bring  our  prisoners  of  war  home  with  us.  I  do  not 
think  this  represents  any  radical  departure  from  goals  enunciated  by 
the  President  on  numerous  occasions. 

In  his  press  conference  of  March  4,  1971,  the  President  said,  and  I 
quote : 

As  far  as  our  goal  is  concerned,  our  goal  is  to  get  all  Americans  out  of  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  we  can  by  negotiation  if  possible  and  through  our  withdrawal  program 
and  Vietnamization  program  if  necessary. 

Again,  April  7, 1971,  he  said : 

Our  goal  is  a  total  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  We  can  and  will 
reach  that  goal  through  our  program  of  Vietnamization  if  necessary.  But  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  reach  it  even  sooner — through  negotiations. 

iSTow,  in  the  past,  our  negotiating  position  has  centered  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  all-Indochma  settlement.  In  his  report  of  October  7, 
1970,  the  President  outlined  a  five-point  peace  initiative  to  Include  an 
Indochina  cease-fire,  an  all-Indochina  peace  conference,  a  mutual  with- 
drawal of  all  outside  forces  from  South  Vietnam  on  a  12-nionth  time- 
table, a  release  of  all  POW's  in  Indochina,  and  a  political  settlement 
in  South  Vietnam. 

While  we  have  not  completely  abandoned  hope,  I  think  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  that  the  chance  for  such  a  comprehensive 
settlement  has  grown  more  remote  with  the  passage  of  time. 

In  his  press  conference  of  February  17, 1971,  the  President  expressed 
disappointment  that  no  progress  had  been  made  at  the  Paris  peace 
table,  but  added,  and  I  quote : 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  the  diplomacy  for  a  primary  reason,  the  primary 
reason  being  to  negotiate  some  settlement  of  the  POW  issue.  As  we  have  to  real- 
ize as  far  as  a  negotiation  affecting  a  political  settlement  for  South  Vietnam  is 
concerned,  time  is  running  out  for  the  North  Vietnamese  if  they  expect  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  United  States.  Because  as  our  forces  come  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
it  means  that  the  responsibility  for  the  negotiation,  increasingly,  then  becomes 
that  of  South  Vietnam. 

Again,  on  April  16, 1971,  the  President  said : 

We  haven't  given  up  on  the  Paris  talks.  I  would  suggest  that  the  moment  of 
truth  is  arriving  with  regard  to  the  Paris  talks  because  time  will  soon  run  out. 
As  the  number  of  our  forces  goes  down,  our  stroke  at  the  negotiating  table  re- 
cedes and  the  South  Vietnamese's  greatly  increases.  So,  if  they  want  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States,  the  time  for  negotiation,  except  for  the  prisoner  of  war 
issue,  of  course,  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
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I  will  skip  the  next  references  1  make  to  statements  on  this  point 
by  the  President,  because  I  think  to  some  extent  they  are  repetitive, 
and  I  would  ask  leave  that  my  entire  statement  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  GALI.AGIIER.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Ho.\.  John  B.  Anderson,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

FROM  THE  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  most  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  issue  of  the  Indot-hiua 
War,  and  more  specifically,  American  policy  and  the  role  of  the  Congress.  I  want 
to  commend  you  on  calling  these  most  valuable  hearings,  not  only  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  themany  resolutions  and  bills  pending  before  you,  but  to  further  edu- 
cate the  American  public,  and  hopefully,  to  give  this  Congress  the  guidance  it 
needs  to  redefine  and  reassert  its  legitimate  role  in  the  foreign  policy  process.  At 
the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  views  I  present  here  today  are  my  own,  and  not 
thdse  of  the  Republican  Conference  of  which  I  am  chairman,  nor  of  the 
Administration. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives  rejected  what  had  been  billed  by 
some  as  an  "end  the  war  amendment."  I  east  my  vote  against  that  amendment 
because  I  felt  it  would  only  serve  to  mislead  the  American  people  and  raise  false 
hopes.  For  while  the  authors  of  that  amendment  took  pains  to  point  out  that  their 
amendment  would  not  in  fact  do  what  it  said  it  would  do— that  is.  cut  off  funds 
for  the  further  deployment  of  American  forces  in  or  over  Indochina  after  Decem- 
ber .31st  of  this  year — the  fact  remains  that  to  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
pulilic  this  was  an  end  the  war  amendment  that  was  supposed  to  do  just  that. 
My  mail  reflectetl  that  perception  as  I'm  sure  much  of  yours  did. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  be  especially  mindful  at  this  time  of  what  ^lax  Weber 
has  called  the  "ethic  of  responsibility"  which  has  to  do  with  the  ronseqvcnccs 
of  our  moral  actions  ;  for  it  is  every  bit  as  important  as  the  other  ethic  mentioned 
by  Weber — the  "ethic  of  ultimate  values  and  ends."  I  do  not  see  how  I  as  a 
legislator  could  discharge  my  ethic  of  responsibility  by  voting  for  an  amendment 
wrapped  only  symbolically  in  the  ethic  of  ultimate  values  and  ends.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  only  be  compounding  the  tragedy  to  mislead  the  American  pul)lic 
on  our  disengagement  from  Vietnam  after  our  experience  of  being  misled  into  that 
tragic  war  in  the  first  place. 

And  without  becoming  embroiled  in  a  discussion  of  the  historical  roots  of  our 
involvement,  I  think  brief  mention  should  be  made  here  of  how  we  were  misled 
into  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  finger,  but  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  way— the  way  out,  and  the  way  to  conduct  ourselves 
in  the  future  with  respect  to  our  foreign  commitments. 

As  I  mentioned  during  the  debate  on  Xerlzi-Whalen  last  week.  I  think  part  of 
the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  was  the  manner  in  which,  by  calculated  deception  and 
deliberate  withholding  of  information  in  a  prior  administration.  Congress  was 
not  even  in  possession  of  the  operative  facts  so  that  it  could  share  in  an  intelligent 
way  in  the  responsibility  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  process  of 
gradual  attrition  to  the  point  of  emasculation  of  legislative  influence  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy  began  long  ago,  and  I  believe  it  is  neither  constitutionality  war- 
ranted nor  wise. 

I  think  there  is  widespread  consensus  among  hawks  and  doves  alike  in  the 
Congress  that  the  legislative  branch  must  play  a  larger  role  in  decisions  of 
war  and  peace,  in  accordance  x^ith  the  powers  delegated  to  us  by  the  Cto- 
stitution.  Last  summer  I  was  privileged  to  testify  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Developments 
on  the  war  powers  of  the  President  and  Congress.  And  without  specifically  en- 
dorsing any  of  the  pending  war  powers  bills,  I  made  several  suggestions  for 
strengthening  the  hand  of  Congress  in  this  area.  While  I  realize  that  tliis  sub- 
committee does  not  have  jurisdiction  in  this  area,  your  full  committee  does,  and 
I  think  it  does  have  at  least  an  indirect  l)earing  on  the  subject  you  are  con- 
sidering today — the  Indoehina  W^ar. 

First,  there  should  be  prior  consultation  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  in  all  situations  involving  the  deployment  or  possible  deployment  of 
Americlan  military  forces.  By  this  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  entire  Congress 
would  have  to  be  consulted  in  all  situations.  Obviously,  for  the  purposes  of 
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secrecy  and  expedition  in  a  crisis,  tliis  may  liave  to  be  confined  to  tlie  key  Con- 
gressional leaders.  And  by  consultation,  I  mean  to  imply  more  than  just  pre- 
senting these  leaders  with  a  fait  accompU  ;  there  s'hould  be  some  opportunity 
for  prior  Congressional  input  in  the  decision  itself,  as  limited  as  this  might  be 
in  a  crisis  or  emergency  situation. 

Secondly,  once  the  President  has  committed  American  forces  on  an  emergency 
basis,  it  should  be  required  that  he  deliver  a  fidl  and  formal  reix)rt  to  the  Ct)n- 
gress  conveying  all  the  essential  facts  and  rationale  for  his  actions.  This  report 
should  lie  submitted  within  a  specified  period  of  time.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  need  for  Congress  to  be  fnUy  informed  in  such  situations  so  that  it  can 
proceed  to  make  intelligent  and  responsible  judgments  and  decisions  based  on 
all  the  facts.  Recent  evidence  which  has  come  to  light  seems  to  indicate  that 
we  have  not  been  so  apprised  in  tlie  past,  and  this  has  certainly  impaired  our 
ability  to  act  in  an  informed  and  prudent  manner. 

Third,  if  the  Executive  deployment  of  forces  in  a  crisis  situation  threatens 
to  balloon  into  a  major  national  commitment,  the  Congress  must  have  the  de- 
cisive role  in  making  the  extended  commitment.  I  have  suggested  aiS  a  working 
rule  of  thumb  that  if,  30  days  after  the  deployment  of  these  forces  they  have 
not  been  withdrawn,  then  it  should  be  assumed  that  a  major  commitment  is  in 
the  making,  and  the  Congress  should  then  step  in  to  make  a  clear  determination 
of  the  policy  course  to  be  pursued' — that  is,  whether  to  extend  or  terminate  that 
commitment. 

Finally,  if  the  Congress  does  decide  to  extend  that  commitment  by  joint  resolu- 
tion or  other  means,  its  authorization  should  be  very  precise  and  circumspect, 
and  not  of  the  open-ended,  blank-chei-k  Tonkin  (iulf  variety. 

To  quote  from  my  concluding  statement  to  the  subconnnittee  last  year — 

"Our  primary  concern  .  .  .  must  be  to  insure  that  Congress  plays  a  decisive 
i-ole  in  any  future  decision  to  undertake  niajor  commitments  of  American  armed 
forces  abroad :  in  the  process,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  circumscribe 
the  President's  capacity  to  resi>ond  in  crisis  situations." 

I  think  it  is  especially  important  that  the  President  have  a  wide  range  of  op- 
tions and  fiexibiiity  with  which  to  respond  in  a  crisis  situation.  Our  new  i)Osture 
of  relative  nuclear  parity  coupled  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  low  profile  and 
regional  self-sufficiency  is  bound  to  be  tested  liy  the  two  major  Communist  powers 
to  determine  whether  these  new  doctrines  will  give  them  an  additional  margin 
for  expansionist  activities.  It  would  therefore  be  a  grave  mistake,  in  my  opinion, 
to  limit  the.ve  options  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  during  this  delicate  transition 
period  when  our  initial  response  to  pi-ovocative  probes  is  of  critical  importtance. 
I  think  we  can  retain  this  necessary  element  of  flexibility  for  the  Executive 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  a  larger  role  for  the  Congress  through  prior 
consultation,  full  information,  and  final  determination  with  regard  to  sustained 
commitments. 

So  let  me  say  in  concluding  this  portion  of  my  testimony  that  it  iis  my  hoi>e 
that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  report  out  a  responsible  war 
powers  resolution  which  incorporates  guidelines  and  requirements  similar  to 
those  I  have  suggested. 

I  want  to  move  on  now  to  a  matter  of  more  immediate  and  direct  concern  to 
this  subconnnittee,  ^and  that  is  the  subject  of  the  Indochina  War  at  this  point 
in  time,  our  current  policy  with  respect  to  that  war,  and  what  initiatives  this 
Congress  might  take  t(»  infiuence  that  policy.  I  know  this  subcommittee  has  a  large 
number  of  bills  and  resolutions  pending  Iiefore  it  on  this  subject,  and  I  have 
today  introduced  my  own  concurrent  resolution  for  your  consideration.  I  strongly 
feel  that  what  is  needed  at  this  time  is  a  clear  Congressional  declaration  of 
national  iiolicy  on  Indochina  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

The  proper  vehicle  for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution 
as  opposed  to  a  meaningless  funds  limitation  rider  like  Nedzi-Whalen  or  an 
actual  funds  cut-ofC  amendment  that  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

When  I  suggested  such  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  during  the  debate  oji 
Nedzi-Whalen  last  week,  one  of  my  good  friends  and  colleagues  got  up  on  the 
House  floor  and  mildly  relinked  me  by  saying,  and  I  quote: 

'•I  have  had  one  of  those  'sense  of  Congress'  resolutions  about  ending  the  war, 
one  which  I  introduced  last  year  and  another  which  I  introduced  this  year.  And 
all  they  have  been  good  for  so  far  is  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs." 
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I  think  his  point  is  well-taken.  Such  resolutions  are  meaningless  so  long  as 
they  g<»  nowhere.  So  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  snbeonnnittee  will  not  i^ily 
provide  a  valuable  forum  for  discussing  our  policy  and  the  various  res(»lutions, 
but  that  it  will  report  out  of  a  meaningfuU  measure  and  give  the  full  House  an 
opportunity  to  officially  offer  its  policy  guidance  on  Indochina. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  will  still  say  that  even  if  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution  is  reported  and  passed  by  both  Houses,  it  will  be  virtually  meaning- 
less. I  cannot  agree  with  that  view.  Granted,  such  a  resolution  would  ncjt  have 
the  force  of  law  or  in  any  way  biiid  the  President.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  a  forceful  and  substantive  Congressional  declaration  of 
policy  would  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  Executive,  to  be  ignored  at  its 
own  peril. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  specific  provisions  of  tlie  resolution  which  I 
introduced  today,  a  copy  of  whicli  is  appended  to  this  testimony.  Tlie  "resolved" 
sections  are  prefaced  by  three  "whereas"  clauses  which  recognize  the  President's 
policy  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  through  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  through 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  hostilities,  and  through  negotiations.  It  further  recog- 
nizes that  he  has  already  v,athdrawn  over  half  our  troops  since  taking  office 
and  will  have  withdrawn  over  two-thirds  by  this  December  1st.  And  it  finally 
recognizes  that  the  Pre.sident  has  stated  our  goal  to  be  "a  total  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam." 

At  the  heart  of  my  resolution  are  three  Congressional  declarations  of  national 
policy  on  Indochina.  First,  "tliat  it  is  the  national  policy  to  continue  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  American  Armed  Forces  from  South  ^■ietnam  on  an  irre- 
versible basis,  with  the  objective  of  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  such  troops  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date." 

Second,  that  it  is  the  national  policy  "to  accelerate  and  complete  such  with- 
drawal by  a  date  certain."  provided  tliere  is  a  negotiated  agreement  to  release 
and  repatriate  all  American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in  Indochina  GO  days 
prior  to  that  date  certain,  and  to  guarantee  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  remaining  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

And  third,  that  it  is  the  national  policy  "to  provide  assistance  to  the  nations  of 
Indochina,  in  amounts  approved  by  the  Congress.  con.sistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Guam  Doctrine  of  July  1969,"  and  to  "arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of 
protection  for  South  Vietnamese,  Cambodians  and  Laotians  who  might  be  physi- 
cally endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of  American  Armed  Forces." 

I  want  to  make  several  points  about  this  resolution  and  how  it  relates  to  our 
present  policy,  and  then  I  will  lie  happy  to  answer  any  quesrions  you  miglit  have. 
First,  I  think  it  is  important  that  this  Congress  affirm  that  our  primary  goal  in 
Vietnam  should  be  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to  bring  our 
prisoners  of  war  hrmie  with  us.  I  do  not  think  this  represents  any  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  goals  enunciated  by  the  President  on  numerous  occasions.  In  his 
press  conference  of  March  4. 1971.  the  President  said,  and  I  quote  : 

"As  far  as  our  goal  is  concerned,  our  goal  is  to  get  all  Americans  out  of  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  we  can  by  negotiation  if  possible  and  through  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram and  Vietnamization  program  if  necessary." 

Again,  in  his  Vietnam  report  of  April  7.  1971.  the  President  said  : 

"Our  goal  is  a  total  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  We  can  and  we  will 
reach  that  goal  through  our  program  of  Vietnamization  if  necessary.  But  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  reach  it  even  sooner — through  negotiations." 

Now.  in  tlie  past,  our  negotiating  position  has  centered  on  the  possibility  of  an 
all-Indochina  settlement.  In  his  report  of  October  7.  1970,  the  President  outlined 
a  five-point  peace  initiative  to  include  an  Indochina  cease-fire,  an  all-Indochina 
peace  conference,  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
on  a  12-month  timetable,  a  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in  Indochina, 
and  a  p(»litical  settlement  in  South  Vietnam. 

While  we  have  not  completely  al)andoued  hope,  I  think  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  chance  for  such  a  comprehensive  settlement  has  grown 
more  remote  with  the  passage  of  time.  In  his  press  conference  of  February  17, 
1971,  the  President  expressed  disappointment  that  no  progress  had  been  made 
at  the  Paris  iieace  table,  but  added,  and  I  quote : 

"We  will  continue  to  pursue  the  diplomacy  for  a  primary  reason,  the  primary 
reason  being  to  negotiate  some  settlement  of  the  POW  issue.  As  we  have  to 
realize  as  far  as  a  negotiation  affecting  a  political  settlement  for  South  Vietnam 
is  concerned,  time  is  running  out  for  the  North  Vietnamese  if  they  expect  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  United  States.  Because  as  our  forces  come  out  of  Sout^  Vietnam, 
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it  means  that  the  responsihility  for  the  negotiation,  increasingly,  then  becomes 
that  of  South  Vietnam." 

Again,  in  his  question-answer  session  with  tlie  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  April  16,  1971,  the  President  said  : 

"We  haven't  given  up  on  the  Paris  talks.  I  would  suggest  that  the  moment  of 
truth  is  arriving  with  regard  to  the  Paris  talks  because  time  will  soon  run  out 
As  the  number  of  our  forces  goes  down,  our  stroke  at  the  negotiating  table 
recedes  and  the  South  Vietnamese's  greatly  increases.  So,  if  they  want  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States,  the  time  for  negotiation,  except  for  the  prisoner 
of  war  issue,  of  course,  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close." 

In  his  press  conference  of  xVpril  29,  1971,  the  President  rejected  setting  a  dead- 
line or  date  certain  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  saying  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  only  promised  to  "discuss"  the  POW  question  if  we  did  so. 
In  his  words : 

"We  need  action  on  their  part  and  a  commitment  on  their  i>art  with  regard  to 
the  prisoners.  Consequently,  as  far  as  any  action  on  our  irart  of  ending  American 
involvement  is  concerned — and  that  means  a  total  withdrawal — that  will  have 
to  be  delayed  until  we  get  not  just  the  promise  to  discuss  the  release  of  our 
prisoners,  but  a  commitment  to  release  our  prisoners,  because  a  discussion  pro- 
mise means  nothing  where  the  North  Vietnamese  are  concerned." 

And  finally,  in  his  press  conference  of  June  1,  1971,  the  President  was  asked 
the  (luestion  :  "What  is  there  to  lose  by  setting  a  date  contingent  uiwn  release 
of  all  prisoners?"  The  President  responded  : 

"According  to  Ambassador  Bruce,  the  position  taken  by  the  North  "S^ietnamese 
Las  been.  'If  we  end  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  set  a  date,  they  will  agree  to 
discuss  prisoners,  not  release  them.'  Now,  as  far  as  we're  concerned,  we  at  this 
time  are  not  going  to  make  any  kind  of  agreement  with  regard  to  prisoners  that 
is  not  going  to  be  followed  by  action  or  concurrent  action;  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  North  Vietnamese,  we  have  yet  no  indication  whatever  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  release  prisoners  in  the  event  we  took  certain  steps." 

I  have  drawn  upon  these  Presidential  statements  because  I  think  they  do 
point  to  an  evolving  American  policy  vis-a-vis  the  negotiations  and  conditions 
for  the  total  withdrawal  of  American  forces.  As  our  force  levels  decrease,  our 
bargaining  ".stroke"  at  Paris  is  reduced  so  far  as  an  Indochina  settlement  is 
concerned,  and  eventually,  the  only  point  to  be  negotiated  between  us  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  be  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  and  the  date  of  our  final 
withdrawal.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  here  that  tlie  Pre.sident  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  only  condition  for  our  final  withdrawal  is  the  release  of  our 
prisoners,  though  there  are  indications  from  the  statements  I  have  quoted  that 
we  are  moving  in  that  direction.  The  fact  is  that  the  President  has  stated  another 
condition  for  the  final  withdrawal  of  American  forces,  and  that  is  "the  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  develop  the  capacity  to  defend  tliem.selves  against  a 
Communist  takeover,"  in  other  words,  the  completion  of  the  Vietnamization 
program. 

My  resolution,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  back  to  the  Pre.sident's  statement  on 
April  7th  of  this  year  to  the  effect  that  our  goal  is  a  total  \\ithdrawal  through 
the  Vietnamization  program  if  necessary,  "but  we  wouM  infinitely  prefer  to 
reach  it  even  sooner — through  negotiations ;"  and  the  President's  statement  on 
April  2Gth  of  this  year  to  the  effect  that  as  our  force  levels  diminish,  the  only 
point  left  to  be  negotiated  between  us  and  Hanoi  is  the  pris'oner  of  war  question. 
Under  the  policy  suggested  by  my  resolution,  we  would  express  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  our  willingness  to  accelerate  our  withdrawals  and  complete  them  by 
a  date  certain  if  they  in  turn  agree  to  release  all  American  prisoners  being  held 
in  Indochina  00  days  prior  to  that  date,  and  guarantee  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  our  remaining  forces. 

My  resolution  does  not  specify  a  date,  leaving  this  a  matter  to  lie  negotiated 
concurrently  with  the  prisoner  of  war  question.  But  obviously,  it  would  have  to  be 
within  a  reasonable  time  frame  to  have  any  appeal  at  the  bargaining  tahle.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  this  approach  is  that  rather  than  having  each  side 
waiting  for  the  other  to  make  a  move  on  either  the  matter  of  setting  a  date  or 
the  matter  of  releasing  prisoners,  lioth  would  have  to  agree  to  discuss  these 
simultaneously,  and  the  resolution  of  one  would  be  contingent  upon  the  other. 

While  suggesting  a  specific  date  in  such  a  resolution  is  appealing  from  a  politi- 
cal standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  reassuring  the  American  public,  I  think 
from  a  practical  negotiating  standpoint  this  is  something  best  left  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  secret  sessions  at  Paris  and  not  publicly  announced  until  an  agreement 
has  been  reached. 
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To  get  back  to  the  question  of  "what  effect  an  accelerated  withdrawal  and  date 
certain  for  its  completion  would  have  on  the  Vietnamization  program,  let  me 
say  that  while  an  earlier  withdrawal  date  would  reduce  the  amount  of  final 
preparation  we  could  give  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  suggest  that  we  haven't  already  given  them  a  reasonable  capability 
for  survival.  You  will  recall  that  on  April  Tth  of  this  year,  shortly  after  the 
Laotian  operations,  the  President  announced  that,  "Vietnamizatiou  has 
succeeded." 

A  report  released  by  the  Department  of  Defense  last  week  points  out  that 
ground  combat  re.six)nsibility  will  be  completely  turned  over  to  the  South. 
Vietnamese  by  this  summer,  thus  completing  phase  one  of  the  Vietnamiza- 
tiou program;  and  phase  two — developing  South  Vietnamese  air.  naval,  artillery, 
logistics  and  other  support  capabilities — has  been  proceeding  concurrently  with 
phase  one,  though  it  will  take  a  little  longer. 

Over  the  last  year,  according  to  the  DOD  report.  American  air  sorties  have 
decreased  46%  while  South  Vietnamese  attack  sorties  have  increased  6-")%. 
The  pacification  program  has  likewise  been  proceeding  with  marked  success. 
Regional  Forces  have  increased  48%  .since  June  of  liMs,  and  have  thus  relieved 
the  ARVN  for  combat  duties,  while  Popular  Forces  have  increased  51%  since 
June  of  1969,  and  over  9o%  of  the  Popular  Force  platoons  are  now  fully  trained 
and  equipped  with  modem  radios  and  armed  with  M-16  rifles. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  an  accelerated  withdrawal,  contingent 
upon  the  prior  release  of  our  prisoner.s,  could  in  any  w  ay  be  con.'^idered  precipi- 
tous in  terms  of  the  Vietnamizatiou  program  since  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
developed  an  impressive  capacity  to  shoulder  the  burden  themselves,  all  the  way 
down  to  the  hamlet  level. 

Finally.  'Sir.  Chairman.  I  want  to  briefly  address  myself  to  Section  3  of  my 
resolution  which  states  as  a  further  matter  of  national  policy  our  intention  to 
provide  continued  military  and  economic  assistance  to  the  nations  of  Indo- 
china, in  amounts  approved  by  Congress,  and  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Guam  Doctrine ;  and  to  arrange  asylum  for  those  who  might  be  endangered 
by  our  withdrawal. 

As  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  are  well  aware,  the  United  States 
cannot  legally  or  morally  turn  its  back  on  Southeast  Asia  after  the  last  troop 
has  been  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam.  We  will  continue  to  be  a  Pacific  iK)wer 
and  we  will  continue  to  have  certain  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  part  of  the  world.  In  July  of  1969,  the  President  issued  the  Guam 
Doctrine  which  said  in  effect  that  the  United  States  will  honor  its  treaty  commit- 
ments, extend  its  shield  to  any  nation  allied  with  us  which  is  threatened  by  a 
nuclear  power,  and,  in  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggres.sion,  we  will  furnish 
military  and  economic  assistance  but  look  to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  of  providing  manpower  for  its  defense.  I 
think  the  Congress  should  officially  endorse  this  policy  of  encouraging  self- 
sufficiency  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  help  formulate  specific 
programs  for  its  implementation. 

In  summary,  Mv.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  the  Congress  re- 
assumes  its  Constitutional  role  in  matters  of  war  and  i>eace.  I  think  we  can 
and  .should  play  a  role  in  extricating  the  United  States  from  Vietnam  and  in  pre- 
venting future  Vietnam-type  involvements.  If  this  is  to  hapi^en  it  must  begin 
right  here  in  this  committee.  I  commend  this  committee  on  its  war  powers  hear- 
ings and  its  Indochina  hearings,  and  I  urge  you  to  follow  through  in  such  a  way 
that  the  full  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  itself  on  these  issues  of 
crucial  importance  to  our  country  and  our  Constitutional  form  of  government 


[H.  Con.  Res.  .347,  92d  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

June  24.  1971. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolution ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  pur.suing  a  policy  designed  to 
bring  an  honorable  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  through  the  withdrawal  of 
American  Amied  Forces  from  that  country,  through  a  reductioji  in  the  level 
of  hostilities,  and  through  negotiati(ms  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  withdrawn  over  half  of  the  American  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  .since  taking  office,  and  has  further  announced  that  two-thirds 
of  all  such  forces  will  have  been  withdrawn  by  December  1, 1971 ;  and 
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Whereas,  the  I'resident  h:is  announced  that.  -Our  goal  is  a  total  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam"  ;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Honne  of  Reprexentatires  (the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  hereb.v  declares  that  it  is  the  national  policy  to  continue  the  safe  and 
orderl.v  withdrawal  of  American  Armed  Forces  from  South  Vietnam  on  an  ir- 
reversible l)asis.  with  the  objective  of  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  such  forces  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  national  polic.v  to  accelerate  and  complete  such  withdrawal  by  a 
date  certain  provided  that  there  is  a  negotiated  agreement  to:  (a)  release  and 
repatriate  all  American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in  Indochina  by  a  date  GO 
days  prior  to  such  date  certain,  under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  or  other  such  organization:  and  (b)  guarantee  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  remaining  American  Armed  Forces  from  South  Vietnam  by  such 
date  certain. 

Sec.  S.  It  is  the  national  policy  to:  (a)  provide  assistance  to  the  nations  of 
Indochina,  in  amounts  approved  l)y  the  Congress,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Guam  Doctrine  of  July  I960:  and  (b)  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of 
protection  for  South  Vietnamese.  Cambodians,  and  Laotians  who  might  be  physi- 
cally endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of  American  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Andersox.  I  have  drawn  upon  these  Presidential  statements 
because  I  think  they  do  point  to  an  evolvino-  American  ]K)]icy  vis-a- 
vis tlie  negotiations  and  conditions  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces. 

As  onr  force  levels  decrease,  our  bargaining  "stroke"  at  Paris  is 
reduced  so  far  as  an  Indochina  settlement  is  concerned,  and  eventually, 
the  only  point  to  be  negotiated  between  us  and  the  Xortli  Vietnamese 
will  be  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  and  the  date  of  oui-  final  withdrawal. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imi^ly  here  that  the  President  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  only  conditioli  for  our  final  withdrawal  is  the  release  of  our 
prisoners,  though  there  are  indications  from  the  statements  I  have 
quoted  that  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  has  stated  another  condition  for  the 
final  withdrawal  of  American  forces,  and  that  is  "the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  develop  the  capacity  to  defend  themselves 
against  a  Communist  takeover,-'  in  other  words,  the  completion  of  the 
Vietnamization  program. 

My  resolution,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  back  to  the  President's  state- 
ment on  April  T  of  this  year  to  the  eti'ect  tliat  our  goal  is  a  total  with- 
drawal through  the  Vietnamization  program  if  necessary,  "but  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  reach  it  even  sooner — through  negotiations ;" 
and  the  President's  statement  on  April  26  of  this  year  to  the  effect 
that  as  our  force  levels  diminish,  the  only  point  left  to  be  negotiated 
between  us  and  Hanoi  is  the  prisoner-of-war  question.  Under  the  policy 
suggested  by  my  resolution,  we  would  express  to  the  Xorth  Vietnamese 
our  willingness  to  accelerate  our  withdrawals  and  complete  them  by  a 
date  certain  if  they  in  turn  agree  to  release  all  American  prisoners 
being  held  in  Indochina  60  days  prior  to  that  date,  and  guarantee  the 
safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  our  remaining  forces. 

My  resolution  does  not  specify  a  date,  leaving  this  a  matter  to  be 
negotiated  concurrently  with  the  prisoner-of-war  question.  But 
obviously,  it  would  have  to  be  w^ithin  a  reasonable  time  frame  to  have 
any  appeal  at  the  bargaining  table.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of 
this  approach  is  that  rather  than  having  each  side  waiting  for  the 
other  to  make  a  move  on  either  the  matter  of  setting  a  date  or  the 
matter  of  releasing  prisoners,  both  would  have  to  agree  to  discuss  these 
issues  simultaneously,  and  the  resolution  of  one  would  be  contingent 
upon  the  other. 
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"While  suggesting  a  specific  date  in  such  a  resolution  is  appealing 
from  a  political  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  reassuring  the 
American  pul)lic,  I  think  from  a  practical  negotiating  standpoint,  this 
is  something  best  left  to  be  worked  out  in  the  secret  sessions  at  Paris, 
and  not  publicly  announced  until  an  agreement  has  been  reached. 

A  report  released  by  the  Department  of  Defense  last  week  points 
out  that  ground  combat  responsibility  will  be  completely  turned  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  by  this  sunimer,  thus  completing  phase  one 
of  the  Vietnamization  program:  and  phase  two — developing  South 
Vietnamese  air,  naval,  artillery,  logistics,  and  other  support  capabil- 
ities— has  been  proceeding  concurrently  with  phase  one.  though  it  will 
take  a  little  longer. 

Over  the  last  year,  according  to  the  DOD  report,  American  air  sorties 
have  decreased  46  percent,  while  South  Vietnamese  attack  sorties  have 
increased  65  percent.  The  pacification  program  has  likewise  been  pro- 
ceeding with  marked  success.  Regional  forces  have  increased  48  per- 
cent since  June  of  1968.  and  have  thus  relieved  the  ARVX  for  combat 
duties,  while  Popular  Forces  have  increased  51  percent  since  June  of 
1969.  and  over  95  percent  of  the  Popular  Force  platoons  are  now  fully 
trained  and  equij^ped  with  modern  radios  and  armed  with  M-16  rifles. 
And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  think  an  accelerated  withdrawal, 
contingent  upon  the  ]:)rior  release  of  our  prisoners,  could  in  any  way 
be  considered  precipitous  in  terms  of  the  Vietnamization  program 
since  the  South  Vietnamese  ha^e  developed  an  impressive  capacity  to 
shoulder  the  burden  themselves,  all  the  way  down  to  the  hamlet  level. 
Finally,  ^Nlr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  briefly  address  mvself  to  section  3 
of  my  resolution  which  states  as  a  further  matter  of  national  policy 
our  intention  to  provide  continued  military  and  economic  assistanc-e 
to  the  nations  of  Indochina,  in  amounts  approved  by  Congress,  and 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Guam  doctrine;  and  to  arrange 
asylum  for  those  who  might  be  endangered  by  our  withdrawal. 

As  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  are  well  aware,  the  United 
States  cannot  legally  or  morally  turn  its  back  on  Southeast  Asia  after 
the  last  troop  has  been  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  Pacific  ])ower,  and  we  will  continue  to  have  certain  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  July  of  1969,  the  President  issued  the  Guam  doctrine  which  said, 
in  effect,  that  the  United  States  will  honor  its  treaty  commitments, 
extend  its  shield  to  any  nation  allied  with  us  which  is  threatened  by 
a  nuclear  power,  and,  in  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggression,  we 
will  furnish  military  and  economic  assistance  but  look  to  the  nation 
directly  threatened  to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  of  providing 
manpower  for  its  defense. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  officially  endorse  this  policy  of  en- 
couraging self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  ahd  at  the  same 
time  help  formulate  specific  programs  for  its  implementation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
Congress  reassumes  its  constitutional  role  in  matters  of  war  and  peace. 
I  think  we  can  and  should  play  a  role  in  extricating  the  United  States 
from  Vietnam,  and  in  preventing  future  Vietnam-type  involvements. 
If  this  is  to  happen,  it  must  begin  right  here  in  this  committee. 

I  commend  this  committee  on  its  war  powers  hearings  and  its  Indo- 
china hearings,  and  I  urge  you  to  follow  through  in  such  a  way  that 
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the  full  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  itself  on  these 
issues  of  crucial  importance  to  our  country  and  our  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  for  an  extremely  well 
reasoned  statement,  and  for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  thinking 
and  injecting  several  ideas  that  the  White  House  may  not  as  yet  have 
under  consideration  in  this  very  crucial  area. 

We  have  several  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  respond  to, 
but  I  know  you  are  in  a  hurry,  so  I  will  refrain  from  asking  them  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Whalley  ? 

Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Congressman  Anderson,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  time  and 
energy  that  you  must  have  put  into  this  very  meanin^jful  jind  coth- 
plete  statement.  I  have  looked  for  some  things  I  thought  perhaps  might 
have  been  missed,  but  you  seem  to  have  thought  of  almost  eveiy thing. 
I,  like  the  chainnan,  think  you  have  done  a  tremendous  job. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman,  also,  for  having  these  meeting?, 
because  I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  get  some  ideas  tliat  none  of  us 
have  thought  about  before,  and  I  hope  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pre- 
pare something  that  will  really  help  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  most 
of  ns  want  to  do. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  du  Pont? 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  hate  to  be  the  only  one  to  ask  a  question,  but  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  done  such  a  fine  job  as  usual  in  presenting  your  testimony  that 
I  am  tempted  to  ask  just  one  or  two. 

First,  let  me  heartily  concur  in  two  comments  you  have  made. 

First  of  all,  that  congressional  involvement  in  the  field  of  execution 
of  foreign  policy  is  very  important,  and  long  neglected. 

Secondly,  that  with  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  a 
congressional  statement  of  policy  in  this  area  is  appropriate  and  also 
of  critical  importance. 

One  of  the  phrases  in  the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  that  disturbs 
me  greatly  was  a  phrase  that  you  ha^'e  also  used  in  section  3  of  your 
resolution,  and  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  acceptable  to  you  if  we  simply 
struck  it.  That  is  in  the  fourth  line  thereof,  when  it  says,  "B.  Arrange 
asylum,  or  other  means  of  protection  for  the  Soutli  Vietnamese." 

In  Xedzi-Whalen  I  took  that  to  mean  fortified  hamlets,  increasing 
U.S.  participation  in  certain  areas  of  the  war.  I  agree  very  nnich  in 
providing  asylum,  but  I  am  a  little  mystified  as  to  what  "other  means"' 
might  be  meant,  and  also  a  little  nervous  that  it  might  indicate  some 
room  for  expansion  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  is  important  in  the  legislatiA^e  histoiy  of 
this  resolution  to  make  it  quite  clear  what  the  autlior  intended — I  cer- 
tainly didn't  intend  by  that  expression  or  by  those  words  to  carry  with 
it  any  interpretation  that  we  are  advocating  a  policy  of  fortified  ham- 
lets or  of — I  forget  the  term  used  long  ago — coastal  readouts  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  involving  the  military  protection  in  South  Vietnam 
of  those  who  might  be  out  of  favor  with  whatever  government  was 
in  power. 
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I  thmk  what  we  had  in  mind  was  tliat  either  that  asylum  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  or  that  some  arrangements  be  made  per- 
haps for  their  transportation  to  a  third  country  where  they  could 
live  in  safety  and  without  fear  of  reprisal.  But  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  allowing  me  this  opportmiity  to  clarify  the  language 
and  to  assure  him  and  the  committee  that  I  would  not  wish  to  have 
tliat  interpreted  as  meaning  that  other  means  of  protection  implies 
military  involvement  in  any  way  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Du  PoxT.  Thank  you.  I  think  that  clarification  does  help 
considerably. 

My  second  and  final  question,  Mr.  Anderson :  The  preceding  wit- 
ness, Congressman  Leggett,  said  he  believed  one  of  the  chief  problems 
with  our  negotiations  in  Paris  was  that  the  U.S.  delegation  was  not 
free  to  discuss  setting  of  a  fixed  withdrawal  date.  As  I  read  sec- 
tion 2  of  your  resolution,  that  problem  would  be  removed  and  this 
would  explicitly  permit  our  negotiators  to  go  to  work  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  determine  a  date  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

j\Ir.  Anderson.  Absolutely.  "When  we  make  it  a  clear  declaration  of 
national  policy,  and  as  one  of  our  objecti\es  to  promote  negotiations 
toward  that  end,  toward  the  end  of  fixing  a  date  certain,  then  I  think 
we  make  it  unmistakably  clear  to  everyone,  the  world  and  everyone 
within  and  without  our  Government,  tihat  we  are  willing  to  do  just 
that,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  I  have  mentioned,  that  con- 
currently agreement  be  reached  for  the  safe  release  of  our  own  POWs. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Mr.  Anderson.  I  again  would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  doing  your  homework  and  on  a  fhie  presentation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Our  next  witness  is  Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat  of 
Florida. 

]Mr.  Pepper  has  made  a  distinguished  record  in  the  Senate,  and  since 
coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives  has  become  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Eules.  and  perhaps  more  important,  has  done 
important  pioneering  work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Crime. 
Mr.  Pepper  is  an  extremely  valuable  Member  of  this  House,  and  while 
as  a  very  young  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  participated  in  some  of 
the  most  historic  decisions  that  this  country  ever  made  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  President  Roosevelt. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  warmly  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   CLAUDE  PEPPEE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

]Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  kind  introduction,  especially  for  the  pri\d- 
lege  of  being  heie  before  3'our  distinguished  committee  this  after- 
noon. 

You  have  a  very  important  responsibility  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
country  in  the  consideration  of  the  many  measures  which  will  come 
before  you  here.  I  have  two  resolutions  which  I  would  like  briefly  to 
discuss.  One  is  House  Concurrent  Resolution  307,  which  I  introduced 
May  17  of  this  year  which  provides  that : 
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Resolved  h\  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring,  tliat  tlie 
President  sliall  remove  all  military  forces  of  the  U.S.  from  Indocliina  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  and  shall  not  deploy  any  U.S.  armed  forces  whatsoever  in  Indo- 
china after  December  31,  1971  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Congress. 

This  afternoon,  I  am  reintroducing  that  resohition  with  an  amend- 
ment which  is  a  part,  of  the  amendment  that  I  introduced  in  the  House 
the  other  day,  and  wdiich  received,  I  believe  it  was,  147  votes,  that  would 
provide,  at'tlie  end  of  the  langiiage  I  just  read,  that  this  resolution 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  if  North  Vietnam  and  other  adversary 
forces  in  Indochina  holding  American  prisoners  of  war  or  Americans 
designated  as  missing  in  action,  but  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  shall  not 
have  completed  the  release  and  repatriation  of  all  such  prisoners  and 
missing  in  action  by  a  date  60  days  prior  to  December  31,  1971. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  resolution  many  of  us  believe  should  have  ap- 
proval by  the  (,'ongress,  bringing  about  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  if 
possible,  a  complete  removal  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
from  Indochina  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Xow  I  will  offer  my  other  resolution  and  I  would  like  briefly  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

I  am  also  introducing  in  the  House  this  afternoon  a  resolution  which 
is  the  exact  resolution  adopted  in  the  Senate  the  day  before  yester- 
day, offered  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  other  Senators  which  in  sub- 
stance provides  that  the  Ignited  States  should  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  all  military  operations  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  forces  not  later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  subject  to  tlie  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with 
such  goveriiment. 

The  House  of  Representati\'es  hereby  urges  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  the  above  expressed  policy  by  initiating  immedi- 
ately the  following  action : 

One,  establishing  a  final  date  for  the  withdrawal  from  Indochina 
of  all  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  contingent  upon  the  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Government  of  North 
A^ietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such  government.  Such  date  to  be  no 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Two,  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  an  im 
mediate  cease-fire  by  all  j^arties  to  the  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

Three,  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  an 
agreement  which  would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid  with- 
drawals of  U.S.  military  forces  from  Indochina  in  exchange  for  cor- 
responding series  of  phased  releases  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
for  the  release  of  any  remaining  American  prisoners  of  war  concur- 
rently with  the  withdrawal  of  all  remaining  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  by  not  later  than  the  date  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1  hereof,  or  by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  party. 

Now,  the  only  variation,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, between  that  resolution,  which  on  the  advice  of  the  legislative 
counsel  of  the  House  I  made  a  "sense  of  the  House""  resolution,  and 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  is  that  in  the  beginnino;  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  draft  l)il],  which  is  pending  over  there  now,  it  says 
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section  302— it  is  title  5.  Termination  of  hostilities  in  Indochina,  sec- 
tion o(i2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  terminate. 

I  suppose  that  the  Senate  adopted  that  language — 57  to  42,  I  be- 
lieve it  was — with  the  assumption  since  that  was  an  amendment  to  a 
pending  bill,  that  the  House  would  perhaps  adopt  the  same  language, 
and  then  the  bill  would  go  to  the  President  for  signature  or  for  allow- 
ing it  to  become  law  without  liis  signature,  so  that  in  that  sense  in 
the  same  measure  there  would  be  concurrent  action  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

We  read  in  the  press  tliat  tlie  House  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  at  least  tlie  chairman,  whom  we  all  esteem  very  highly, 
indicated  that  he  didn't  look  with  too  much  favor  upon  the  adoption 
of  that  amendment  in  conference  l^etween  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  White  House,  I  saw  in  the  paper,  stated  that  that  action  was 
not  binding  upon  the  President  nor  on  the  policy  of  the  country, 
because  it  was  just  the  opinion  of  57  Senators  and  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not  the  enactment  of  the  Congress 
of  the  t'nited  States. 

I  don't  laiow  what  will  happen  to  that  amendment  when  it  gets 
into  conference.  It  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  I  would  like  it  to  be,  but 
I  liave  offered  the  counterpart  of  it  here  as  a  sense  of  the  House  reso- 
lution, because  if  the  House  did  adopt  it,  with  all  the  language  being 
the  same  except  the  first  two  or  three  lines,  why,  that  would  constitute 
an  expression  of  sentiment  of  exactly  the  same  words  as  to  what  should 
l^e  the  foreign  policy  of  the  I'nited  States,  by  both  the  Senate  and 
tlie  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  whether  it  was  in  the  same  bill  or 
not  it  would  seem  to  me  not  particularly  relevant  insofar  as  it  re- 
flected what  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  expressed  by  both  Houses. 

]Mr.'  Chairman,  Saturday  of  last  week  I  attended  the  Florida  Bar 
Association  convention  in  Miami.  There  was  a  debate  among  four 
very  able  representatives  of  the  two  points  of  view  on  the  question : 
Is  the  war  in  Vietnam  legal? 

On  the  afHrmative  side,  we  had  the  distinguished  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Erwm  Griswold,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  Xation;  and  associated  with  him  was  Senator  Edward 
Gurney  of  Florida. 

Opposed  were  two  very  able  lawyers :  the  attorney  general  of  ]\Ias- 
sachusetts;  and  a  professor,  former  partner  of  mine,  Mr.  Neil  Rut- 
ledge,  professor  at  the  law  school  at  Duke  University. 

One  of  the  very  strong  arguments  made  by  the  distinguished  Solici- 
tor General  as  to'the  legality  of  the  war,  is  the  same  point  that  I  made 
in  readine:  from  some  cases  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other  day  when 
I  oftered^my  amendment  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  Congress  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  Executive  in  the  support  of,  and  in  the  conduct  of, 
this  war. 

As  the  court  cases  said,  it  is  a  joint  enterprise  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  because  Congress  has  provided  the  material  and  the 
men  and  tlie  money,  so  if  the  Congress  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part- 
ner to  this  conflict!  why  then,  we  are  going  to  have  to  disassociate  our- 
selves in  some  way. 
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This  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  of  mine,  the  second  one,  the 
same  one  as  the  Mansfield  resolution,  is  not  absolutely  by  conjrressional 
act  cutting  off  money,  cutting  off  men,  or  cutting  off  materials.  It  is 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  along  with  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  expressed  in  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  that 
does  constitute  an  expression  of  the  Congress  that  the  Executive  should 
terminate  this  war  upon  the  conditions  set  forth  in  my  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  the  reasons  that  we  all  know  that  lead  so 
many  of  us  to  feel  we  must  terminate  this  war,  with  safety  on  the  part 
of  our  prisoners  assured,  at  the  soonest  possible  time,  I  would  be  very 
ofrateful  for  the  consideration  of  this  resolution  by  your  distinguished 
committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gallaoiier.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  wish  we  didn't  have  a  bell  rmging,  but  we  do.  I  would  like  to  draw 
upon  the  benefit  of  your  experience  from  the  very  dark  days  when 
you  were  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  time  when  our  country  was  going 
through  such  difficult  times,  when  people  had  no  food,  no  jobs,  no 
money,  and  it  was  a  time  of  no  hope.  Unfortunately,  sometimes  these 
days  it  seems  a  time  of  no  hope.  I  hope  we  can  have  you  back. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  having  served  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  12  years,  I  know  many  of  the  problems  your 
distinguished  committee  has.  Thank  you  very  much. 

islr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 

The  subconnnittee  stand.s  recessed  for  10  minutes. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

]\Ir.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  next  witness  is  Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

INIrs.  Abzug  certainly  needs  no  introduction  to  any  group  concerned 
with  tlie  war  in  Indochiun.  Pier  energy-,  intelligence,  and  A'oice  have 
been  constant  in  criticism  of  America's  role  in  that  tragic  part  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  we  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

]Mrs.  Abzug.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 
Whatever  your  individual  views  on  the  war  in  Indochina,  I  think  we 
can  all  agree — particularly  in  view  of  the  disclosures  in  the  Pentagon 
papers—that  these  hearings  come  late  on  the  scene  of  history. 

The  interest  of  the  American  people  and  the  interest  of  truth  would 
best  have  been  served  if  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  acting 
on  its  constitutional  authority,  had  held  a  continuous  series  of  public 
hearings  on  the  war,  beginning  in  the  early  1960's.  I  don't  want  to  ap- 
pear ungrateful,  gentlemen,  but  these  hearings  are  finally  taking  place 
in  the  session  that  I  have  joined  the  Congress ;  we  have  waited  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  for  many  years. 

^Ir.  Gallagher.  There  are  two  interpretations.  One.  that  you  joined 
the  ( 'ongress ;  two,  that  I  finally  became  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mrs.  Abzug.  That  is  what  we  call  a  pei-sonal  interpretation. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  OK. 

Mrs.  Abzug.  Instead,  the  responsibility  to  shed  light  on  the  sources, 
rationale,  and  conduct  of  our  Xation's  foreign  policy  was,  in  effect,  ab- 
dicated to  the  academic  community,  which,  through  a  series  of  public 
teach-ins,  first  brought  the  complex  issues  of  the  war  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  was  an  educational  role  subsequently  taken  over  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  illuminated  by  one 
startling  disclosure  after  another  in  the  press  and  on  TV. 

"We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those  early  teach-ins.  and  for  the 
American  people  it  has  been  a  journey  of  discovery  from  initial  de- 
tachment to  skepticism,  questioning,  disillusionment,  moral  outrage, 
and  at  last,  repudiation  of  the  longest  war  in  our  history\ 

As  one  who  opposed  America's  role  in  the  war  from  the  begimiing, 
perhaps  I  should  find  some  moral  satisfaction  in  this  progression  of 
miderstanding  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  conflict.  I  cannot.  There 
has  been  too  much  blood  spilled,  too  many  dead  and  wounded,  too 
many — both  Americans  and  Indochinese — who  are  still  dying  and  suf- 
fering umiecessarily  as  we  sit  here  and  talk. 

The  war  goes  on  long  after  the  American  people  gave  a  mandate  to 
this  administration  to  end  it.  You  have  heard  over  and  over  again  by 
now,  I  am  certain,  that  T-3  percent  of  the  public  favors  a  prompt  end  to 
the  war  and  that  among  women,  78  percent  want  us  to  get  out. 
These  figures  merely  ratify  what  many  of  us  know  and  sense  and  see 
as  to  the  mood  of  America. 

T' 0  ^ir'.-  hQfrnn  to  t^irn  a.Tainst  the  war  after  the  Tet  offensive,  and 
went  rapidly  out  with  each  succeeding  disclosure  of  the  moral  and 
j)Oiitii:ni  bankruptcy  of  America's  policy  in  Indochina — My  Lai,  the 
case  of  Lieutenant  Galley,  the  invasions  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and 
nov\-  the  latest  shocking  revelations  that  administration  after  admin- 
istration has  engaged  in  calculated  deception  of  the  American  people. 

The  response  has  been  successively  larger  waves  of  protests,  demon- 
strations, and  outcries  by  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life.  In  recent 
weeks,  we  have  seen  a  half  mi  Uon  Americans  gather  on  the  Capitol 
grounds.  AVe  have  seen  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  baring  for  us 
their  wounded  bodies  and  consciences.  Vre  have  seen  thousands  of 
young  people  turning,  in  frustration,  to  acts  of  ci\il  disoljedience.  We 
have  seen  middle  America  and  professionals,  lawyers,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmeii,  working  people,  blacks,  religious  groups,  the  legions  of 
common  cause,  all  pleading  with  the  Congrc'-s  to  assert  its  responsi- 
bdity,  to  v\-rite  finis  to  a  vrar  tliat  has  brought  incalculable  torment  to 
the  people  of  Indochina  and  poisoned  the  soul  of  our  own  country. 

It  has  taken  10  years  for  Americans  to  learn  the  truth  about  this 
M-ar.  even  if  it  is  not  yet  tlie  whole  story.  And  now  that  they  know, 
they  areno  longer  able  to  live  with  themseh-es.  as  human  beings  and 
as  a  nation,  while  this  war  goes  on.  And  with  imiate  moral  courage, 
they  see,  too^  the  outrage  of  a  policy  that  continues  to  ask  American 
soldiers  to  give  their  lives  for  a  war  that  has  been  largelv  discredited. 
The  antiwar  movement  has  grown  to  encompass  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  It  has  not  failed.  It  has  succeeded  in  changing  the 
national  debate  from  "if-  we  should  get  out  of  Vietnam,  to  "when." 
But  while  popular  support  for  the  war  has  totally  collapsed,  apol- 
ogists for  a  policy  that  has  been  exposed  as  wrong  still  cling  to  their 
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enclaves  here  in  Washington  in  the  White  House,  in  the  Pentagon, 
in  our  own  House  of  Representatives. 

Congress  never  declared  this  10-year  war,  although  under  the  Con- 
stitution it  has  the  sole  power  to  determine  when  and  where  this 
Nation  goes  to  war.  When  Congress  passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion in  1964  in  response  to  a  deliberate  trap  set  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, it  was  abdicating  its  warmaking  power  to  the  President. 
That  constitutional  power  was  reasserted  in  December  1970  when 
Congress  repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  but  thus  far  it  has 
failed  to  take  the  corollary  action  of  terminating  the  President's 
authority  and  capacity  to  continue  the  war  and  cutting  oti'  funds  to 
sustain  it,  as  it  should  do. 

Americans  rightly  wonder  what  it  will  take  to  move  the  Congress 
to  act.  Must  we  top  My  Lai  (  Must  we  go  beyond  tlie  disclosures  of  the 
Pentagon  study  which,  as  Daniel  El Isberg  "pointed  out  in  a  television 
interview  with  Walter  Cronkite  last  night,  in  its  entire  47  volumes 
shows  no  expression  of  concern  on  the  part  of  American  policymakers 
as  to  how  their  decisions  and  escalations  of  the  war  would  aii'ect  the 
actual  lives  of  the  people  of  Indochina  or  the  American  people? 

A  few  men  in  high  places  i:)layed  war  games,  manipulated  govern- 
ment and  leaders,  contemplated  employing  nuclear  weapons,  ordered 
the  use  of  flesh-searing  nai:)alm  and  the  destruction  of  the  Indo- 
chinese  countryside  with  poisonous  chemicals,  expanded  the  war  in 
Laos,  turned  the  skies  over  Southeast  x\sia  into  arsenals  of  terror 
against  entire  i)opulations — and  iiever  paused  to  ask  themselves  who 
gave  them  the  right  to  kill  and  mangle  and  displace  a  million  people. 

The  House  Foreign  Ati'airs  Committee  can  and  should  ask  that 
question.  It  can,  also,  of  course,  conduct  lengthy  investigations.  There 
is  much  still  to  find  out.  It  should,  I  believe,  have  access  to  the  complete 
47-volume  Pentagon  study  of  the  war  from  1945  to  19()7  which  has  been 
turned  over  as  a  still-classified  document  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  House  has  the  responsibility,  I  believe,  to  make  that 
information  available  to  the  entire  American  peo);)le. 

In  a  privileged  resolution  of  inquiry  presented  to  the  House  several 
days  ago — H.  Res.  489 — in  concert  with  25  colleagues,  I  asked  that  the 
President  be  directed  to  provide  the  House  with  the  full  and  complete 
text  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  that  resolution  this  Monday.  As  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  House  is  entitled  to  have  that  report,  freely  and  fully 
and  in  unclassified  form,  and  to  make  use  of  it  without  any  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  executive  branch. 

In  another  resolution  of  inquiry — H.  Res.  491 — which  I  hope  will 
have  the  full  support  of  members  of  this  subcommittee,  I  also  ask 
that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Director  of  tlie  Central  Intelligence  Agency  be  directed  to  furnish 
the  House  within  15  days  with  full  and  complete  information  on : 

One,  the  known  existing  plans  for  a  residual  force  of  the  U.S. 
Ar?iied  Forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Two,  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  including  but  not  limited  to  analyses  of  their  past  and 
present  military  capabilities,  their  capacity  for  military  and  economic 
self-sufficiency,  including  but  not  limited  to  analyses  of  the  political 
base  of  the  Republic,  the  scope,  if  any,  of  governmental  malfuncti(ms 
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and  corruption,  the  dei)th  of  popular  support  and  procedures  in  deal- 
ing Avith  nonsupport,  including  but  not  limited  to  known  existing 
studies  of  the  economy  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  the 
internal  workings  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Three,  the  plans  and  procedures  both  on  the  part  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Xovember  1071, 
election  and  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  including  but  not  limited 
to  analyses  of  the  U.S.  involvement,  covert  or  not,  in  said  election. 

This  is  information  which  I  believe  the  ^Members  of  the  House  must 
have  if  they  are  to  make  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the  Pi-esidenfs 
Vietnamization  policy,  a  policy  whose  inherent  weaknesses  they  have 
yet  to  confront.  Last  week,  a  majority  of  Members  of  the  House  were 
still  implicitly  adhering  to  support  of  that  policy  by  their  rejection  of 
the  Xedzi-AVhalen  amendment. 

In  turning  aside  even  this  mild  version  of  a  proposal  that  a  specific 
date  be  set  for  a  total  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Indochina, 
the  Hous«  was  going  along  with  the  two  conditions  set  bv  President 
Xixon  for  withdrawal :  One.  the  prior  release  of  American  prisoners 
and,  two,  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to  maintain 
itself  in  power  militarily.  Neither  condition  is,  I  believe,  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  American  people,  of  the  prisoners,  or  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  themselves. 

Americans  are  properly  concerned  with  the  conditions  under  which 
American  j)risoners  are  being  detained  and  appalled  by  the  failure  of 
the  Xortli  Vietnamese  Government  to  obser^■e  the  Geneva  convention 
with  regard  to  ti'eatment  of  prisoners.  However,  there  is  a  growing 
recollection  that  the  release  of  prisoners  customarily  comes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  war,  not  prior  to  the  end. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  enough  statements  and  signals  from 
the  Xorth  Vietnamese  as  to  their  willingness  to  negotiate  release  of  the 
prisoners  once  a  withdrawal  date  is  set  for  our  Government  to  take 
them  up  on  that  and  set  a  date. 

The  alternative  is  a  cruel  impasse  in  which  the  prisoners  of  Avar  will 
continue  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  political  pawns  and  Avill  remain  in- 
carcerated indefinitely.  And  the  longer  they  remain  pi'isoners,  the  more 
Jikelv  that  the  executive  branch  will  once  again  resort  to  reckless  mill- 
tary  acts  that  will  jeopardize  even  the  current  pace  of  AvithdraAval. 

As  for  hinging  our  Avithdrawal  on  the  viability  of  the  government 
in  Saigon,  it  has  pro1)ably  been  pointed  out  that  President  Xixon  thus 
invests  President  Thieu  with  a  greater  say  over  American  foreign 
policy  than  he  is  willing  to  accord  to  the  elected  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Thieu  is  wholly  a  creation  of  American  power,  and  despite 
the  years  of  coaching  he  has  received  from  the  American  Embassy, 
which  still  persists  in  attempting  to  pass  him  off  as  a  symbol  of 
democracy,  he  remains  imperA'ious  to  the  fine  points  of  democratic 
election  procedures.  After  the  blatantly  unfair  election  law  which  he 
has  just  forced  through  the  Vietnamese  parliament,  must  we  still  be 
insulted  by  pretext  that  American  bombs  and  guns  are  makmg  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  in  Vietnam  ?  And  must  we  continue  to  sacri- 
fice lives  for  this  cause  ? 
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We  can  have  no  confidence  in  anything  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu  says,  whether  it  is  proclaiming  a  victory  in  Laos  or  deny- 
ing its  involvement  in  drug  traffic  or  corruption.  On  the  basis  of  the 
revelations  in  the  Pentagon  papers  about  past  weaknesses  of  various 
military  regimes  in  Saigon,  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  any  public 
statements  made  about  the  durability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment by  the  current  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

It  is  clearly  in  order  for  the  Plouse  and  its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  demand  and  to  get  from  the  Executive  the  complete  text  of  studies 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  which  are  known  to  have  been 
made  by  the  executive  branch,  as  called  for  in  my  resolutions  of  inquiry. 

Another  resolution  that  I  have  introduced  (H.  Res.  842)  calls  for 
an  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  and  the  interests  of  private  American  companies  in  bidding  for 
offshore  oil  rights  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  a  right  to  know  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  persistent 
reports  of  long-range  plans  by  the  Nixon  administration  to  maintain 
indefinitely  a  residual  force  of  some  50,0Q0  men  in  Vietnam  as  well 
as  a  bombing  force  stationed  in  or  near  Indochina.  And  Ave  have  a 
right  to  know  if  any  commitments  or  even  hints  have  been  made  to 
these  companies  about  a  continuing  American  presence  in  Indochina 
to  protect  contemplated  investments. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  could  in- 
volve itself  in  lengthy  hearings  on  the  war.  But  I  think  that  not  even 
you  would  accuse  me  or  other  Americans  of  impatience  if  we  were  to 
state  that  hearings,  even  at  this  late  stage,  are  fine,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  you  have  a  duty,  a  responsibility,  a  commitment  to  conscience 
to  act  now  to  stop  the  war. 

Even  without  the  disclosures  of  the  Pentagon  papers,  jou  had  ample 
basis  for  action.  But  now  there  is  once  again  an  opportunity  to  act. 
As  you  know,  I  believe  that  the  war  can  be  ended  immediately  and 
that  the  President  would  have  the  support  of  the  Nation  if  he  would 
set  a  nearby  date — I  have  proposed  the  Fourth  of  July  of  this  year. 

As  my  first  act  in  Congress  when  I  came  here,  the  day  I  was  sworn 
in,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  called  for  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  with  naivete,  perhaps,  but  with  optimism  and 
with  belief — sincere  belief — that  the  will  of  the  American  people, 
which  I  knew  from  my  vears  of  experience,  could  yet  be  heard  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  could  be  acted  upon. 

I  believe  that  we  could  withdraw  our  forces  tomorrow  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  just  stop  sending  men  to  Vietnam  and  start  massive, 
speeded-up  withdrawals  of  our  forces.  In  the  absence  of  a  response 
to  the  Fourth  of  July  date.  I  supported  the  Vietnam  disengagement 
bill  which  proposed  the  end  of  this  year  as  a  cutoff  point.  I  support 
it  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

I  support  it  because  it  calls  for  an  early  date  and  because  it  received 
a  large  amount  of  support  from  among  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
also  because  it  calls  for  the  cutting  off  of  funds. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  important  for  Congress  to  state  that  it 
will  respond  to  the  American  people,  but  also  for  it  to  begin,  and 
begin  immediatelv,  to  use  its  power  to  euforce  its  words  by  cuttinof  off 
appropriations.  The  strongest  power  it  has  in  the  Constitution  is  to 
restrain  excessive  acts  of  the  Executive. 
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The  Vietnam  disengagement  act,  too,  has  been  turned  aside  by  a 
Congress  that  still  accords  the  President  powers  far  beyond  those  he 
warrants  constitutionally. 

Xow,  in  reaction  to  the  CA-ents  of  the  past  week,  the  Senate  has 
turned  about  and  has  approved  the  Mansfield  amendment  which  calls 
for  a  total  withdrawal  from  Indochina  no  later  than  9  months  after 
enactment,  subject  to  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  support  that. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  very  wisely  ignores  the  administration's 
fantasies  about  the  viability  of  the  Thieu  government  or  committing 
our  people  to  its  perpetuation  and  addresses  itself  solely  to  the  pris- 
oner-of-war issue,  calling  for  negotiations  and  an  immediate  cease-fire. 

It  proposes  negotiating  an  agreement  with  North  Vietnam  which : 

Worild  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  releases  of  American  prisoners  of  war, 
and  for  the  release  of  any  remaining  American  prisoners  of  war  concurrently 
with  rhe  withdrawal  of  all  military  forces  of  the  United  States  by  not  later  than 
the  dare  established  by  the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  hereof" 

the  9  months  date — 

or  by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  parties. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  delegation,  in  keeping  with  my  request, 
endorsed  this  proposal  and  asked  that  ]\Iembers  of  the  House  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  direct  their  representatives  to  support  it  in  House- 
Senate  conferences  on  the  selective  service  bill. 

I  would  also  urge  that  this  committee  report  favorably  a  counter- 
part of  the  Mansfield  amendment  which  is  going  to  be  introduced  in 
the  House.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  Congress  finally  bends  to  the  will 
of  the  electorate  and  adopts  even  such  proposals  as  the  Mansfield 
amendment  or  its  Plouse  counterpart,  it  can,  by  this  single  step,  re- 
vitalize the  negotiations  in  Paris,  elicit  a  favorable  reaction  from  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  finally  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

If  the  Congress  finally  takes  this  necessary  action  and  instructs  the 
President  to  set  a  date  for  withdrawal,  I  believe  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  NLF  will,  by  the  logic  of  their  own  public  statements, 
have  to  begin  negotiating  immediately  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners. 
I  call  on  them  to  make  such  a  pledge. 

It  has  always  been  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  undeclare  this  war. 
It  has  not  chosen  to  do  so.  I  submit  that  it  must  do  so  now. 

Our  people  are  asking  for  a  revolution  of  values  in  this  country,  a 
reversal  of  priorities.  As  their  representatives,  we  need  to  share  in  this 
inner  revolution — a  revulsion  at  death  and  destruction,  a  yearning  for 
full  life,  for  restoring  the  health  and  economy  of  our  Nation,  and  for 
replacino-  America's  worldwide  netvrork  of  military  bases  with  inter- 
national agreements  for  peace  and  mutual  security. 

Last  week,  it  appeared  that  the  Congress  had  turned  its  back  on  the 
American  people.  The  INIansfield  proposal,  approved  by  the  Senate, 
ixWes  us  in  the  House  an  oi:)portunity  to  repair  that  error  and  to  look 
our  people  in  the  face  with  good  conscience.  I  urge  you  to  use  the  full 
authority  of  this  committee  to  so  act. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Abzug.  for  an  impassioned  and 
intelligent  statement.  I  assure  you  that  we  share  your  conviction  that 
the  war  should  be  ended  and  we  share  your  compassion  for  those  af- 
fected, for  we  are  all  aifected  by  it. 
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I  see  in  your  statement  on  page  0,  that  yon  call  on  them  to  make  such 
a  pledge,  on  the  issue  of  POWs  which  is  so  distressing  to  all  of  us  who 
have  participated  in  these  hearings.  I  would  tell  you  that  if  they  an- 
swer positively  you  have  our  assurance  that  this  committee  would 
certainly  be  very  delighted  to  move  forward  with  a  fixed  date  certain 
resolution.  I  tliink  this  is  where  it  breaks  down. 

We  had  many  of  our  colleagues  here  telling  us  that  they  have  had 
discussions  with  negotiators  of  North  Vietnam,  and  they  have  pledged 
many  things.  Of  course,  if  something  like  that  did  happen,  it  would 
cast  "an  entirely  new  light.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  negotiation  in 
Paris  really  have  anything  to  do  with  what  we  ourselves  should  do  ? 

Mrs.  Abzug.  Well,  I  think  I  made  that  position  clear.  I  think  if  we 
set  a  date  of  withdrawal,  a  time  certain,  we  would  be  prepared  to  with- 
draw troops  from  Vietnam  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  negotiations  in 
Paris  would  proceed  to  tie  it  up,  including  the  release  of  prisoners. 

I  am  interested  in  your  remarks  on  the  question  of  prisoners.  It  has 
been  utilized  by  all  kinds  of  people  as  a  i^ason  for  not  setting  a 
date  certain  for  withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
peoj^le  who  had  dealings  with  the  Vietnamese,  in  statements  I  have 
read  from  the  heads  of  the  delegation,  have  indicated  on  both  sides, 
that  is  Americans  who  have  dealt  with  them  and  leaders  of  tlie  Viet- 
namese delegation — the  Xoi-th  Vietnamese  delegation — have  indicated 
that  if  a  date  is  set,  there  could  be  an  agreement  made  for  the  mutual 
release  of  prisoners  and  certainly  the  release  of  our  prisoners  as  part 
of  that.  I  don't  know  what  all  the  ske]5ticism  is  on  that  subject. 

I  perhaps  recall  something  else  to  the  attention  of  this  committee. 
There  have  been  other  prisoners.  There  have  been  other  wars  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Indochina  and  in  other  places.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  normally  that  has  been  the  procedure.  I  think  in  the  recent 
weeks  and  months  that  the  families  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  many  of 
them  have  come  to  realize  that  their  beloved  ones  are  going  to  be 
released  with  all  the  other  prisoners  of  war,  Avith  all  Americans  that 
are  going  to  be  withdrawn  the  date  certain,  a.nd  I  think  to  constantly 
hari:>  on  that  subject  will  not  move  us  anywhere  in  this  House ■ 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  am  not  harping  on  the  subject.  You  have  it  in 
your  statement,  which  is  why  I  asked  you  about  it. 

Mrs.  AiiZi-<;.  I  Ijelieve  we  should  make  a  date  certain  and  I  want  to 
suggest,  and  I  am  suggesting,  that  I  believe — and  I  call  on  the  Viet- 
namese as  just  one  person,  a  Member  of  Congress — that  if  Congress 
acts  in  fact  and  makes  clear  that  it  is  prepared  to  end  the  war  at  a 
date  certain  or  it  is  pre])ared  to  assume  its  rightful  power  to  l)ring 
this  war  to  an  end  by  stating  a  date  certain  by  resolution  and  so  on, 
that  it  would  then  be.  proper  and  correct  and  appropriate  and  impor- 
tant for  the  Vietnamese  to  respond  by  saying  that  if  the  date  certain 
is  set,  there  will  be  a  pledge  to  negotiate  the  release  of  prisoners  in 
common. 

jMr.  Gallagher.  We  have  some  73  or  74  various  versions.  Do  you 
favor  a  fixed  date  resolution  that  makes  the  prisoner  release  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  resolution  becoming  totally  operative? 

Mrs.  Arzug.  Well,  I  favor  a  statement — I  indicated  my  support  for 
the  ^Mansfield  amendment  which,  in  etfect  does  that.  It  states  the  date 
and  then  provides  for  it  to  go  into  effect  unless  there  isn't  this  phased 
agreement  to  release.  I  favor  that. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  I  lune  some  reservation.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue  will  be  resolved  when  the  war  itself  is 
resolved.  We  tied  ourself  into  a  bind  now,  by  makino-  the  prisoner  of 
war  release  contingent  on  any  operati\"e  resolution.  1  am  curious  as  to 
what  3^our  thinking  may  be  on  that. 

Mrs,  Abzug.  I  think  that  if  we  agree  on  a  date  of  termination,  and 
that  is  a  connnitment  of  the  Government,  that  the  question  of  prisoner 
release  no  longer  becomes  a  major  cpiestion.  because  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  indicated  that  when  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  are 
getting  out  as  of  a  certain  date,  they  are  prepared  to  negotiate  the 
release  of  prisoners.  That  is  why  1  don't  think  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  du  Pont  ? 

Mr.  DU  PoxT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  you  indicated  your  support  for  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion. Let  me  put  a  question  to  you  concerning  that  resolution. 

If  we  accepted  it  in  the  House  and  if  we  passed  it  and  it  been  me 
l^art  of  the  law,  and  if,  come  the  end  of  the  line,  the  North  Vietnamese 
said,  well,  we  are  not  going  to  release  the  remaining  prisoners  or  some 
of  the  prisoners  until  you  stop  your  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam, 
and  so  the  Mansfield  resolution  broke  down  at  that  point,  would  you 
l>e  willing  to  vote  for  a  resolution  that  we  stop  withdrawing  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  ? 

Mrs.  Abzfg.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  we  set  a  date.  I  am  indi- 
cating our  willingness  to  support  the  resolution.  It  is  not  the  best 
resolution.  I  am  interested  in  setting  a  date.  Let's  get  that  clear  right 
now,  we  say  let's  get  out  of  Vietnam  tomorrow.  That  is  my  j^ersonal 
feeling  an.cl  I  believe  the  feeling  of  three-quarters  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  nonsense  that  we  are  going 
through  over  and  over. 

Now,  I  don't  know  where  you  are  getting  the  question  of  economic 
aid  from.  I  am  not  going  to  muddy  it  up  with  anything  but  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  The  ^lansfield  amendment,  or  any  resolution  that 
I  support,  states  a  date  certain  and  sets  forth  certain  conditions  under 
which  we  will  withdraw. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  allow  other  conditions  as  to  what  else  this 
Government  might  do  to  suport  oil  interests  and  so  oii  and  so  forth 
to  be  a  basis  for  my  changing  my  mind  on  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
because  I  think  we  have  got  to  stop  propping  up  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  I  think  we  have  to  stop  having  anything  to  do  with  that 
Government.  I  think  it  is  time  we  allowed  those  people  the  same  opj^or- 
tunity  to  determine  their  internal  affairs  that  we  fought  for  in  our 
own  American  Revolution. 

So,  I  am  not  concerned  with  other  side  issues  that  are  going  to 
come  up.  My  objective  in  sup])orting  the  Mansfield  resolution,  which 
is  not  really  the  strongest  resolution,  is  to  help  us  get  out  of  that  war, 
to  help  us  stop  killing,  to  help  us  stop  killing  our  own  people  and  other 
people,  to  help  us  get  on  w^ith  the  business  of  building  this  country. 
And  I  am  not  as  much  concerned  with  economic  aid  for  the  Thieu 
government,  which  is  a  corrupt  government,  or  for  protecting  Ameri- 
can interests,  as  some  other  Members  of  Congress  may  be.  I  am  in- 
terested in  getting  us  out  of  there  that  is  where  I  stand. 
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So,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  agree  to  revoke  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Excuse  me  for  phrasing  my  question  badly,  and  let's 
stait  over  and  try  again. 

As  you  stated,  the  Mansfield  resolution  sets  a  date  certain  with  cer- 
tain preconditions.  My  question  is :  if  one  of  those  preconditions  is  not 
met,  would  you  then  vote  to  stop  taking  troops  out  as  the  Mansfielcj. 
resolution 

Mrs.  Abzug.  If  I  am  going  to  support  the  Mansfield  resolution,  I 
suppose  I  would  have  to  obviously,  logically,  follow  the  next  step. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  appreciate  that  answer.  That  is  better  than  we  had 
from  some  of  your  predeecssors  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Abzug.  I  w\ant  you  to  understand  one  thing.  I  am  not  support- 
ing this  resolution,  the  Mansfiekl  resolution,  because  I  think  it  is  the 
best  resolution.  I  w^ant  that  very  clearly  understood,  I  am  trying  to  get 
this  body  to  act,  to  utilize  its  power.  I  might  then  go  on  and  ask  for  a 
stronger  resolution.  I  don't  know.  But  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that 
the  Congress  of  the  Ignited  States  once  and  for  all  must  reflect  its 
obligation,  its  duty,  its  responsibility  to  act  in  this  field  w^hich  it  has 
totally  abdicated. 

I  accept  the  Mansfield  amendment  because  it  is  at  least  a  statement, 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  which  encompasses  a  principle  for  which  I 
stand,  which  is  that  there  must  be  a  setting  of  the  date  in  order  to 
insure  our  withdrawing  all  of  our  troops  from  Indochina,  and  ceasing 
all  of  our  military  involvement  there. 

I  don't  choose  it  in  preference  to  my  own  concepts  as  to  how  the 
amendment  should  read.  I  don't  choose  it  over  the  McGovern-Hatlield 
resolution  or  its  House  counterpart,  the  Vietnam  disengagement  bill. 
I  choose  it  because  it  is  an  action  of  the  Senate  body  which  will  come 
to  us  in  that  form.  I  think  w^e  should  be  prepared  to  support  it  so  that 
w^e  m_ay  restore  some  power  to  the  Congress  so  thai.  Ave  may  include 
some  reflection  of  the  will  of  the  American  people  in  the  things  that 
we  do.  And  so,  I  am  going  to  try  to  go  along  with  that  amendment, 
even  though  it  is  not  exactly  what  I  want.  I  may  go  further  ultimately,, 
but  I  will  try  to  do  what  I  can  to  support  this  item  now. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  think  you  have  clearly  gone  further  in  House 
Resolution  54,  which  did  set  the  July  4  date. 

Could  I  ask  a  little  bit  tangentially — ^and  I  understand  vei-y  clearly 
what  your  position  is  on  getting  our  troops  out — do  you  generally 
favor  when  the  day  comes  that  our  troops  are  out,  do  you  favor  con- 
tinued help  to  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Laos,  in  any  form? 

Mrs.  Abzug.  Well,  I  believe  in  an  international  community  of  na- 
tions. I  am  a  person  who  comes  originally,  as  you  know,  from  a  move- 
ment for  })eace,  a  movement  that  believes  that  there  should  be  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  international  cojitrol,  under  some 
univereal  public  authority  and  that  nations  should  live  cooperatively 
side  by  side,  regardless  of  their  economic  systems  and  political  systems. 

I  believe  in  this  international  community  of  nations.  I  believe  that 
we  should  utilize  our  combined  efforts  and  strengths  and  resources  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  other  nations  to  prosper  economically- — not  for 
political  purposes,  not  so  that  we  can  act  as  God  or  as  international 
policemen,  not  to  determine  their  course  of  government  or  their  course 
of  history,  or  overturn  that  course.  We  should  act  to  make  it  possible 
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for  people  to  exercise  their  inherent  rightful  sovereignty  to  build  na- 
tions and  to  benefit  from  their  own  human  and  natural  resources,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  those  in  this  country  who  make  profits  on  such 
people. 

Within  that  context,  obviously,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  interna- 
tional aid  to  nations,  but  to  the  people  of  nations,  not  to  the  guests  or 
profiteers  who  seek  to  prevent  people  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
their  own  labor. 

Mr.  Gali^vgher.  That  is  how  we  got  into  this  in  the  beginning.  We 
felt  Diem  was  a  ''no  goodnik"  and  then  sent  25,000  troops  and  then 
50.000.  We  get  hung  up  on  how  we  do  these  things  and  not  disregard 
the  whole  issue  of  sovereignty  when,  involved  in  that  sovereignty  is 
corruption  and  suffering  people.  That  is  the  sad  and  complicated  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mrs.  Abzug.  Thank  3-ou.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  come  before  you.  I  wish 
you  good  luck  in  your  deliberations  and  actions. 

]\Ir.  Gallagher.  Thank  vou  verv  much.  jNIrs.  Abzug. 

Our  concluding  witness  this  afternoon  is  Congressman  James 
Abourezk,  Democrat,  South  Dakota. 

]\Ir.  Abourezk  is  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afi'airs  Committee  here  in  the  House,  and  played 
a  distinguished  record  during  his  first  term. 

We  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OE  HOH.  JAMES  ABOUREZK,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  xVbourezk.  Thank  you.  ]\Ir.  Chairman. 

Do  y(  '1  have  a  copy  of  my  statement  I  Has  that  been  sent  to  you  ? 

Thank  you. 

I  will  pass  over  the  statistics  in  the  first  few  paragraphs.  You  heard 
them  innumerable  times. 

I  want  to  talk  as  briefly  as  possible,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  about  the  oli'shore  oil  situation  M'hich  I  don't  feel  has  received 
the  attention  that  it  should.  Tlie  possibility  of  massive  investments  by 
U.S.  oil  companies  in  potential  offshore  oil  deposits  located  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  is  one  that  concerns 
me. 

The  possible  effects  on  U.S.  foreign  and  military  policy  that  these 
investments  could  have  deserved  the  closest  possible  congressional 
scrutiny.  I  would  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will,  in  the  very  near 
future,  undertake  such  an  investigation. 

I  want  to  provide  you  some  l^ackground  information  on  this  matter. 

During  the  late  1960's  and  continuing  into  early  1970,  two  seismic 
surveys  were  pei'formed  in  the  coastal  waters  off  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  first  was  ostensibly  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  In  fact,  however,  a 
recent  State  Department  disclosure  points  out  that  the  United  States 
provided  the  ship,  equipment,  and  technical  personnel  for  the  survey. 
The  results  of  this  first  seismic  survey  were  not  entirely  conclusive, 
but  suggested  that  oil  deposits  may  be  present  in  the  area  studied. 
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In  1069  and  1970.  a  similar  l^nt  more  intensive  survey  was  under- 
taken by  the  Eay  Geophysical  Division  of  ]Mandrel  Industries,  a 
Houston,  Tex.,  based  corporation,  for  a  group  of  12  international  oil 
companies.  At  least  six  American  oil  companies — Standard  of  New 
Jerse3%  Esso,  Continental  Oil  Co.,  Conoco,  Union  Oil,  Phillips  Petro- 
leum, IVIarathon  Oil,  and  Getty  Oil — either  participated  in  or  pur- 
chased the  results  of  that  survey.  Although  the  specific  findings  of  this 
later  study  have  never  been  publicly  revealed,  indications  are  that  the 
findings  supported  the  belief  that  substantial  oil  deposits  are  located 
off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time  these  surveys  were  being  conducted,  the  oil  indus- 
try press  began  to  publish  numerous  accounts  of  the  potential  "oil 
boom"  which  might  occur  if  these  findings  were  correct.  Suggestions 
of  extensive  deposits  emanated  from  both  the  industry  press  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Terms  such  as  "another  south  Lou- 
isiana-Texas type  producing  area,"  "one  of  the  most  spectacular  petro- 
leum deposits  in  the  world,"'  and  "one  of  the  biggest  oil  production 
areas  in  the  world  in  the  next  few  years"  were  susrcested. 

As  every  oilman  knows,  the  actual  presence  of  oil  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  drilling.  These  predictions,  then,  should  not  be  regarded  as 
determinative  but  rather,  then,  to  indicate  that  those  persons  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  believe  that  there  are  some  potentially  valuable 
oil  deposits  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  next  major  development  occurred  on  December  1,  1970,  when 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  promulgated  a  law  authorizing 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  oil  concessions  in  its  territorial 
waters  at  some  later  date.  The  offshore  acreage  was  divided  into  18 
blocks,  which  wei-o  to  be  leased  to  foreign  oil  companies  on  a  best-offer 
basis. 

Immediately,  reports  of  an  impending  call  for  bids  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  began  to  circulate  through  the  oil  industry. 
By  April  1,  1971,  28  international  companies  were  reported  as  very 
interested  in  the  prospects  and  many  of  them,  including  a  ninnber  of 
American  com]>anies,  had  sent  representatives  to  Saigon  to  discuss 
terms.  Throughout  the  spring,  talk  centered  on  when  the  official  call 
for  bids  would  be  issued.  Then  on  June  9.  1971,  just  2  weeks  ago,  the 
Saigon  government  announced  that  it  would  begin  screening  appli- 
cants for  bidding. 

This  Monday,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  offshore  oil  ques- 
tion with  Mr.  Pham  Kim  Xgoc,  the  Minister  of  Economics  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Petroleum  Board  which 
will  control  the  bidding  and  awarding  of  leases.  Mr.  Xgoc  ach'ised  me 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  now  screening  oil  companies  to  "weed 
out  speculators,*'  as  he  put  it.  This  will  continue  until  August  15. 
Thereafter,  for  -15  days,  the  applications  of  the  various  companies 
would  be  analyzed  and  considered.  Sometime  aft^n-  October  1  of  tliis 
year,  actual  bids  on  the  concessions  will  be  accepted.  The  leases  will 
be  officially  awarded  by  the  end  of  this  year.  ]\Ir.  Xgoc  stressed  the 
fact  that  his  go\'ernment  was  intent  on  proceeding  with  this  matter  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Currently,  there  are  30  companies — American,  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean— interested  in  bidding  on  the  South  Vietnamese  oil  concessions. 
]Mr.  Xgoc  said  that  he  would  provide  me  with  a  list  of  these  30 
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companies,  but,  as  of  yet.  I  liave  not  received  it.  I  would  be  sur- 
prised, however,  if  more  than  half  the  interested  companies  were  not 
American. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  background  surrounding  this 
matter  and  a  statement  of  where  we  stand  today. 

At  this  point,  the  question  might  be  asked,  "Why  should  Congress 
be  concerned  that  private.  American  oil  companies  may  choose  to 
invest  huge  sums  in  South  Vietnamese  offshore  oil  i"" 

The  answer — simply  and  clearly — is  that  I  fear  that  if  these  invest- 
ments are  undertaken,  the  possibility  will  arise  that  tlio  oil  companies 
will  become  a  powerful  economic  and  political  constituency  in  this 
country,  favoring  unlimited  American  support  for  the  concession- 
granting  Thieu-Ky  regime,  or  pressing  for  a  Korean-type  settlement 
to  the  conflict,  involving  the  indefinite  presence  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  to  protect  the  sizable  oil  investments  there.  Xeither  of 
these  solutions  is  acceptable,  I  believe. 

Please  note  that  I  am  not  saying  that  oil  is  the  reason  our  coun- 
try became  involved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Xor  am  I  suggesting 
tliat  our  policy  in  regard  to  that  war  has,  in  the  jDast,  been  deter- 
mined by  such  considerations.  AVhat  I  am  saying,  however,  is  that 
the  possibility  of  future  American  oil  investments  in  South  Vietnam 
will  give  rise  to  the  potential  for  private  economic  considerations 
becoming  part  of  the  official  decisionmaking  process  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

As  an  example,  I  would  point  to  a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Xew  York  Times  on  June  11,  1971.  The  story,  out  of  Saigon,  detailed 
a  proposal  that  the  French  Government  had  made  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Petroleum  Board.  In  effect,  the  French  were  offering  to 
completely  oversee  the  acceptance  and  awarding  of  bids  on  the  18 
offshore  oil  concessions  for  the  inexperienced  South  Vietnamese.  Re- 
portedly, ]\Ir.  Xgoc,  the  head  of  the  Petroleum  Board,  was  interested 
in  the  French  offer.  The  story  continued : 

Considerable  pressure  was  exerted  by  American  oil  representatives  here  to 
make  Mr.  Xgoc  change  bis  mind  about  the  French  offer,  which  in  their  eyes, 
meant  that  the  Americans  would  be  pushed  out. 

One  American  oil  man,  who  was  particularly  incensed  at  the  French  plan, 
said  he  had  told  Mr.  Ngoc  that  if  the  French  achieved  this  control,  his  company, 
one  of  the  world's  most  powerful,  would  suggest  to  Congressanen  that  they 
reduce  or  block  all  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  "I  let  him  know  that  if  he 
let  the  French  do  this,  then  he  could  damn  well  ask  the  French  for  economic 
aid  as  well,  because  the  Americans  wouldn't  come  through  with  it,"  the  oil  rep- 
resentative said. 

At  this  point,  neither  the  South  Vietnamese  nor  U.S.  Governments 
have  much  to  say  about  the  qtiestion  of  offshore  Vietnamese  oil.  Mr. 
Ngoc  told  me  jNIonday  that  he  had  not  discussed  the  matter  with  anyone 
in  our  Government  during  his  10-day  visit  here.  He  said  he  had  never 
spoken  about  offshore  oil  with  anybody  in  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
that  is  a  statement  which  I  find  a  little  bit  unrealistic,  because  he  is 
dealing  in  large  part  with  officials  of  our  Government  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  In  addition,  our  State  Department  says  that  the  possibility  of 
oil  will  have  no  bearing  on  our  policv  toward  South  Vietnam. 

Yet,  the  question  must  be  asked.  "Would  American  oil  companies 
be  willing  to  invest  huge  sums  to  acquire  30-year  oil  concessions  with- 
out some  form  of  assurance  from  our  Government  of  continuing  polit- 
ical stability  in  South  Vietnam?*"  And  might  not  such  stability  take 
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"the  form  of  a  continuing  American  military  presence  in  that  part 
of  tlie  world  to  protect  such  investments? 

The  recent  revelations  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  indicate  clearly  that  much  of  our  past  Vietnam  policy  has  been 
made  behind  closed  doors  and  beyond  the  critical  gaze  of  public 
scrutiny.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen  now.  The 
facts  surrounding  this  matter  must  be  placed  before  the  American 
people  as  quickly  as  jwssible. 

I  believe  that  this  subcommittee  has  the  right — indeed,  the  duty — 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  investigation  into  U.S.  interests  in 
South  Vietnamese  offshore  oil. 

I  have  made  this  request  publicly  twice  before.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  go  un.heeded  now. 

Thank  you. 

]Mr.  (tallagher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  frankly  must  say  I  am  rather  confused  on  the  issue  you  present.  I 
must  also  say  that  the  subcommittee  is  sitting  now  considering  the  end- 
the-war  resolutions.  I  wish  that  we  could  say  we  would  stop  our 
hearings  next  week  and  be  able  to  get  to  other  things,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  that  is  possible  at  the  present  time. 

So.  while  your  request  may  not  go  unheeded,  I  am  afraid  I  can't 
promise  you  when  it  will  have  proper  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that 
pro]X)sals  relating  to  oil  deposits  are  going  to  have  to  be  carefully 
considered,  and  I  really  have  not  had  the  op-jwrtunity,  and  I  don't 
believe  any  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  study  the  documents  vou  mentioned.  But  I  would  ask  at 
tliis  point :  How  can  vre  forbid  the  Grovernment  of  South  Vietnam, 
no  matter  who  is  in  ])ower  there,  from  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources I  Or,  in  effect,  should  vre  ? 

If  they  don't  utilize  their  national  wealth,  would  we  not  have  to 
really  prop  them  up  for  a  considerable  i^x^riod  of  time?  If  the  French 
can  do  it,  I  think  that  is  a  great  solution. 

Mr.  Abourezk.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  do  forbid  them.  All  I 
am  really  suggesting  is  that  we  expose  whatever  is  happening.  I  am 
not  sure  I  know  w^hat  is  happening  at  this  point,  but  that  we  in  the 
Congress  attempt  to  expose  it  to  the  public  sciiitiny. 

As  I  said  in  different  phraseology  in  my  prepared  statement,  if  the 
people  of  this  country  had  known  back  in  1964  and  1965  our  basis  for 
entering  into  the  Vietnam  war.  or  the  Government's  basis,  they  would 
have  said  no,  in  my  opinion.  They  would  have  refused  to  allow  this 
country  to  become  involved. 

Wliat  I  am  saying  now  is  that  we  ought  to  expose  everything  to  the 
public  eye  so  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  make  the  decision 
Ijased  upon  what  the  facts  are.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress — 
those  of  us,  you  and  I,  ]Mr.  du  Pont,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
members — to  do  ^Vhat  we  can  to  write  everything  that  is  going  on  with 
regard  to  offshore  oil,  out  into  the  public  eye. 

By  that,  I  am  suggesting  that  we  bring  in  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment, mider  subpena  and  put  them  under  oath,  and  ask  them 
what  kind  of  discussions  have  taken  place  with  South  Vietnam's  Gov- 
ernment officials,  with  American  oil  officials. 

I  am  rather  concerned,  and  I  am  a  foi-mer  businessman  myself.  I 
would  not  invest  any  substantial  sum  of  money  in  a  30-year  oil  lease 
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where  I  had  a  suspicion  it  might  blow  up  tomorrow.  Say  that  we  do 
withdraw  before  the  elections,  next  year,  withdrawal  of  our  troops 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  exactly  what  some  of  these  oil  companies 
did  up  in  Alaska.  They  haven't  gotten  the  oil  out  yet.  They  invested 
substantial  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  Ajboltiezk.  There  was  no  war  going  on  in  Alaska  either.  They 
had  a  much  safer  risk.  '\^"liat  I  am  saying  is  the  risk  is  far  too  great 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  looks  like  they  had  a  far  greater  risk  in  Alaska 
than  they  have  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Abourezk.  Apparently  they  didn't  know  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  People  do  make  large  investments  without  check- 
ing things  as  completely  as  I  am  sure  they  would  like.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not  on  tliis  particular  issue  that  we  are  discussing  relates 
to  how  to  end  this  war  and  how  best  this  subcommittee  can  take  action 
to  bring  about  the  end  of  that  war.  I  am  not  sure  wliether  we  are  really 
pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  and  then  dropping  in  a  match.  Is  this 
really  germane  to  the  pressing  problems?  Obviously,  you  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Abourezk.  I  tliink  it  is  directly  related.  If  you  are  going  to  talk 
about  ending  the  war,  you  have  to  talk  about  all  of  the  considerations 
that  might  come  to  bear  on  ending  the  war. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  really  think  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  who  would  give  five  minutes  of 
thought  to  oil  as  a  consideration  for  not  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  I 
would  say  that  I  have  been  involved  in  this  committee  for  years  and  I 
heard  all  the  reasons  and  all  the  nonreasons.  and  supposed  reasons 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  I  never  heard  this  one  before.  That  is  vliv  I 
find  it  so  fascinating. 

Mr.  Abourezk.  I  tliink  the  chairman  misunderstands  me.  I  don't 
believe  that  economic  considerations  has  got  us  into  the  war.  I  think 
President  Johnson  and  his  people  vrere  a  bunch  of  cold  warriors.  I 
don't  have  any  question  or  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind.  That  is  why 
we  got  into  the  war.  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  staying  in  the  war 
with  respect  to  pressure  from  the  oil  industry  to  keep  us  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  really  think  that  bringing  this  in  at  this  pinnt 
makes  me  think  that  there  may  be  a  peace  com])lex  just  as  riirid  and 
determined  to  keep  going  as  the  miltary-industrial  complex  is.  I  my- 
self think  that  if  we  were  to  go  off  on  a  tangent  on  this  at  the  present 
time,  we  may  be  creating  a  whole  set  of  new  dynamics  that  might  inter- 
fere with  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  That  is  the  whole  purj^ose  of  the 
exercise,  most  certainly  of  this  exercise  in  this  suljcommittee.  How  can 
we  generate  the  kind  of  thinking  and  energ;\"  within  this  Congress  so 
that  we  can  move  in  the  direction  of  assisting  the  President  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  halt?  I  firmly  believe  that  is  what  he  is  attempting  to  do. 
If  you  feel  oil  rights  are  part  of  that,  then  I  certainly  respect  your 
thinking. 

Mr.  Abourezk.  I  do  think  that  is  part  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  du  Pont  ? 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

I  gather  that  your  only  interest  and  concern  with  this  issue  is  that 
it  might  prolong  our 

Mr.  Abourzek.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DU  PoxT.  I  have  to  reassure  you  and  to  state  for  tlie  record,, 
there  arc  very  few  things  that  would  persuade  me  we  ought  to  re- 
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main  or  escalate  our  military  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  today. 
I  can  assure  you  that  oil  interests  is  not  one  of  them.  So,  I  don't  think, 
and  perhaps  you  grange  the  temper  of  the  American  pul)]i('  hotter  than 
I,  but  I  don't  think  that  there  is  nnich  chance  that  this  would  happen. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  two  thing-s  that  I  received  today  that  might 
be  of  interest.  There  is  going  to  be  an  amendment  offered  by  Congress- 
man Bingham  of  New  York  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  concerning  oil  and 
also  I  understand  that  the  Senate  has  either  scheduled  or  had  some 
hearings  on  this  question  and 

Mr.  Abourezk.  They  had  some  hearings,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  So  that  the  thing  is  underway.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman — I  seem  to  be  the  chairman  at  the  moment — that  we  should 
not  derail  our  present  hearings  to  get  into  this  area  and  should  the 
time  come,  if  ever,  that  we  are  through  with  these  hearings,  we  can 
perhaps  look  into  this  question.  But  I  would  say  that  I  appreciate 
your  bringing  it  to  our  attention,  and  it  is  something  to  keep  in  mind, 
and  I  will  keep  an  eye  out  for  it  as  we  go  along. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gall.\giier.  Thank  you  very  nnich. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned  mitil  '2  p.m.  next  Tuesday. 

Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  :35  p.m,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.,  Tuesday,  June  29,  1971.) 
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TUESDAY,   JUNE   29,    1971 

House  of  Eepresentati\tes, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 

W ashiiigton,  D.O. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  p.m.  in  room  2172,  Kayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon  as  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Aifairs  continues  the  first  comprehensive  House 
hearings  into  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to  ending  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

What  has  emerged  most  clearly  from  our  first  3  days  of  receiv- 
ing testimony  from  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  widely  shared  belief  that  the  withdrawal  of  American  fighting 
troops  from  Vietnam  be  irreversible  and  that  the  war  must  end  at  the 
earliest  practical  date.  I  know  of  none,  inside  or  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  believes  the  killing  of  Americans  or  Asians  should  continue. 
We  are  united  in  our  desire  to  see  our  prisoners  of  war  released  from 
their  cruel  confinement. 

Events  outside  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  are  making 
our  hearings  and  our  delibei-ations  more  urgent.  As  but  one  further 
example  of  how  deeply  the  war  has  entered  into  all  our  institutions, 
even  the  Supreme  Court  is  now  grappling  with  the  issue  of  the  Penta- 
gon's study  on  the  beginnings  of  escalation.  We  are  hearing  arguments 
of  national  security  in  the  courts,  but  in  the  streets  and  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  homes  of  every  American  we  are  finding  the  problems 
created  by  the  war  threatening  our  national  sanity. 

We  have  found  areas  of  agreement  during  our  hearings  thus  far. 
The  question  before  us  is  not  whether  the  war  should  end.  The  ques- 
tion is  when  and  what  role  the  Congress  should  phiy  in  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end,  and  whether  the  voting  of  a  resolution  will  aid  in  the 
result  we  all  want  or  hinder  that  result. 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Congressman  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham of  Xew  York. 

Mr.  Bingham  is  a  valued  and  effective  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  to  question  Amer- 
ican policy.  Mr.  Bingham  is  one  of  our  most  thoughtful  and  persuasive 
members  of  the  House  and  I  am  sure  his  testimony  will  be  enlighten- 
ing and  helpful  to  the  subcommittee. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  your  testimony  at  this  point,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Please  proceed. 

(151) 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  gen- 
erous introduction. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee : 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  you  for  holding  these  hear- 
ings. Shortly  after  coming  to  the  Congress  on  June  3,  1965,  I  joined 
with  27  other  members  in  urging  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Now,  6  years  later,  it 
is  finally  being  done.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  open  these 
hearings  up  to  knowledgeable  public  witnesses  as  well  as  to  representa- 
tives of  the  administration. 

Although  your  subcommittee  will  presumably  be  mainly  concerned 
with  the  question  of  how  we  get  out  of  the  dreadful  mess  we  are  in  in 
Indochina,  the  question  of  how  we  got  into  it  is  certainly  relevant  to 
that  inquiry.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  subcommittee  concern  itself 
with  trying  to  fix  the  responsibility^ — -the  credit  or  the  blame,  whichever 
way  you  look  at  it.  I  see  little  profit  in  puch  an  inquiry,  especially  since 
the  chain  of  mistakes  we  have  made — in  mv  \'iew — goes  all  the  way  back 
to  1945. 

But  I  would  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  the  historical  back- 
ground, especially  questions  such  as  the  following,  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  rationale  given  at  various  times  for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam : 

1.  In  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  SEATO  pact, 
and  in  the  hearings  and  debate  preceding  ratification  by  the  Senate, 
was  there  ever  any  suggestions  that  this  pact  might  give  rise  to  the 
kind  of  obligation  which  Secretary  Eusk  and  others  have  argued  we 
owe  to  South  Vietnam  ? 

2.  Was  not  tlie  domino  theory  rationale  for  our  military  interven- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  largely  dependent  on  the  image  of  Connnunist 
China — as  distinguished  from  North  Vietnam — as  tlie  real  threat  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  what  happens  to  that  rationale  in  the  light  of  the 
administration's  new  widely  acclaimed  attitude  toward  mainland 
China? 

3.  To  what  extent  were  the  American  Congress  and  people  tricked 
into  accepting  the  necessity  of  American  military  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and,  in  the  light  of  that  background,  what  is  America's 
present  obligation,  if  any,  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam? 

In  order  to  conserve  the  subcommittee's  time,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
discuss  these  questions  now.  I  merely  pose  them  as  worthy  of  the  sul)- 
committee's  study.  And,  of  course,  there  are  miTuy  other  such  qnestions. 

Other  principal  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Anderson;  Mr.  McCloskey  of  California  and  Mv.  Riegle 
of  Michigan ;  and  there  are  a  total  of  75  cosponsors  as  of  this  date. 

First,  I  should  like  to  draw  the  subcommittee's  attention  to  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  and  to  suggest  that  whatever  bill  or  resolution 
the  subcommittee  re])orts  out  might  well  include  a  statement  of  find- 
ings similar  to  this  preamble. 

The  preamble  first  states : 

Congress  finds  and  declares  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  and  the  Cong:ress  share  responsibility  for  establishing,  defining 
the  authority  for  and  concluding  foreign  military  commitments. 
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It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  hard  to  quarrel  with  that  conclusion.  In 
testimony  before  the  National  Security  Policy  Subcommittee  on  the 
question  of  war  powers,  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  John  Stevenson,  stressed  the  administration's  view  that  the  war 
power — absent  a  declaration  of  war — is  a  power  that  is  shared  by  the 
President  and  the  Cono-ress. 

The  preamble  then  goes  on  to  say : 

That  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  raises  new  uncertainties 
about  the  source  of  authority  for  American  involvement  in  Vietnam ;  that  both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States  require  an  expe- 
ditious end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Tliese  statements  would  appear  to  be  self-evident.  The  next  state- 
ment in  the  preamble  is  the  following : 

That  rlie  conflict  can  best  be  resolved  through  a  political  settlement  among 
the  parties  concerned. 

This  is  a  point  which  is  too  often  forgotten  in  any  discussion  of 
Vietnam.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  later,  in  connection 
with  the  desirability  of  setting  a  terminal  date  for  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war. 

The  final  statement  in  the  preamble  is  as  follows : 

That  in  light  of  all  considerations,  the  solution  which  offers  the  greatest 
stifety,  the  highest  measure  f)f  honor,  the  l-est  likelilinod  for  the  return  of  TJnited 
States  prisoners  and  the  most  meaningful  opportunity  for  a  ix)litical  settlement 
would  be  the  estalilishment  of  a  date  certain  for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam. 

In  some  way,  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  establishment  oi  a 
date  certain  is  in  my  view  certainly  more  important  than  the  question 
of  what  that  date  should  be.  While  section  3  of  H.K.  4100  calls  for  a 
withdrawal  date  of  December  31,  1971,  and  while  I  still  believe  that 
that  date  is  a  practical  and  desirable  one,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  not  pass  the  Selective  Service  Extension  Act  without 
including  the  Mansfield  amendment  which  calls  for  a  withdrawal 
date  9  months  after  enactment. 

Also,  with  regard  to  section  3  of  H.R.  4100,  let  me  say  that  this  sec- 
tion would  now  clearly  have  to  be  amended  if  this  subcommittee  were 
favorably  disposed  to  the  approach  of  this  bill.  The  date  of  May  1, 
wliich  figures  prominently  in  section  3,  has  long  since  passed  and,  in 
addition,  the  section  is  perhaps  unduly  detailed.  The  essential  point  is 
that  a  date  for  U.S.  withdrawal,  contingent  on  release  of  all  U.S.  pris- 
oners, should  be  set  either  at  December  31,  1971,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible. 

AV'hy  is  it  so  im}:)ortant  that  a  termination  date  should  be  set  either  by 
the  President  oi-  by  the  Congress  ?  The  answer  in  my  judgment  is  tlu-ee- 
fold :  First,  this  is  one  sure  way  to  assure  that  American  combat  par- 
ticipation in  this  tragic  war  does  come  to  an  end.  Second,  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  gives  us  no  chance  as  I  see  it  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
Aiiierican  prisoners  in  the  foreseeable  future ;  setting  a  withdrawal  date 
would  give  us  such  a  chance.  Third,  in  my  judgment  setting  a  with- 
dra\yal  date  would  provide  the  first  real  opportunity  for  the  warring 
parties  in  Vietnam  to  come  together  in  a  political  settlement.  In  par- 
ticular, it  would  force  Saigon'to  negotiate  realistically,  which  it  has 
never  done  imtil  now. 
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I  would  be  glad  to  develop  each  of  these  three  points  further,  if  the 
subcommittee  so  desires. 

THE   VIETNAM    ELECTIONS    COMMISSION    ItESOLUTIONS 

Xext,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  192^ 
introduced  by  an  able  member  of  this  subcommittee,  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Wolff  and  others,  and  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
17,  introduced  by  Senator  Stevenson  and  others.  While  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  sponsors  of  these  resolutions  and  applaud  their  pur- 
pose, I  am  frankly  troubled  by  both  resolutions,  for  different  reasons. 

I  start  from  the  premise  that  the  forthcoming  Vietnamese  elections,, 
to  the  extent  that  they  purport  to  give  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
that  ''freedom  of  choice"  which  is  the  avowed  U.S.  objective,  are  essen- 
tially a  fraud.  They  have  already  been  rigged.  This  is  so  primarily  be- 
cause the  real  opposition  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Communist  and  the 
"neutralists."'  are  barred  from  putting  up  candidates.  As  if  that  were 
not  enough.  President  Thieu  has  recently  rammed  through  legislation 
further  i-estricting  possible  candidates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  Congress  to  dispatch  a  commission  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  polling  suggests  that  the  Congress  is  satisfied 
with  the  basic  frame  within  which  the  elections  are  to  take  place.  The 
mere  presence  of  the  commission  would  suggest  a  kind  of  approval  of 
the  elections,  provided  there  were  no  irregularities  m  the  polling.  This 
would  l)e  misleading,  both  to  the  ^Vmerican  people  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  fact  that,  later  on,  the  com- 
mission might  file  a  critical  report  would  not  cure  that  initial  false 
impression.  Yet  there  would  be  little  point  in  sending  a  commission,  if 
the  commission  were  to  state  upon  arrival  that  it  considered  the  elec- 
tions rigged  from  the  start. 

Moreover,  I  seriously  doubt  wdiether  a  group  of  Americans,  even^ 
with  Vietnamese  advisers,  could  discern  whether  improper  influence 
was  being  brought  to  bear  in  subtle  ways  on  the  voters  by  local  officials 
and  others  dependent  on  the  Saigon  regime.  The  mechanics  of  conduct- 
ing the  polling  may  be  flawless,  and  yet  many  voters  will  probably  cast 
their  ballots  in  fear  of  retribution  if  they  do  not  vote  for  the  incumbent 
President. 

I  am,  therefore,  fearful  tliat,  liowever  conscientious  the  commis- 
sion and  its  staff'  might  be,  their  presence  and  their  report  might  tend 
to  give  to  a  Thieu  victory  a  respectability  that  it  ought  not  to  have. 
If,  in  spite  of  everything,  an  opposition  candidate  were  to  win,  a' 
congressional  commission  report  would  be  superfluous. 

The  Stevenson  resolution  is  quite  different.  Its  purpose,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  assure  the  South  Vietnamese  that  the  United  States  is- 
not  supporting  General  Thieu,  and  the  commission  would  be  concen- 
trating on  "U.S.  involvement"*  in  the  elections  rather  than  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  elections.  However,  I  am  still  fearful  that  the  presence  of 
such  a  commission  would  somehow-  imply  that  the  United  States  ac- 
cepts the  basic   framework  of  the  elections. 

In  addition,  I  am  troubled  by  section  2  of  the  Stevenson  resolution,, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  T'nited  S^tates  troops  or  other  military 
as'sistance   .shall    he   furnished   to   any    South   Vietnamese   regime   which   liere- 
after  acquires,  or  retains,  power  tlirough  a  coup  d'etat  or  any  corrupt  or  coer-- 
cive  means. 
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It  seems  to  me  unnecessaiT  and  undesirable  for  the  Con^rress  to 
commit  itself  now  to  this  position.  I  can  certainly  conceive  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  President  Thieu  might  be  unseated  in  a  coup  d'etat  by 
a  non-Connnunist  group  which  was  determined  to  work  out  a  political 
settlement  of  the  war.  The  United  States  might  very  well  want  to 
provide  some  military  assistance  to  such  a  regime,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  peace  negotiations. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Stevenson  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman  Eiegle  and  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  only  this  point :  I  would  hope 
that,  as  we  think  about  the  morass  that  we  arc  in  in  ^'ietnani,  all  of  us, 
including  President  Xixon,  would  keep  in  mind  the  example  of  General 
de  Gaulle  in  pulling  the  French  out  of  Algeria.  I  loathed  General  de 
Gaulle  for  some  of  his  policies,  especially  his  ingratitude  to  the  United 
States  and  his  treachery  toward  Israel,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  he 
was  a  patriotic  Frenchman  whose  memory  will  be  revered  by  his  com- 
patriots so  long  as  there  is  a  France. 

And  perhaps  his  finest  hour  was  when  he  decided  that  the  French 
military  eft'ort,  in  Algeria  had  been  a  ghastly,  costly  mistake  and  should 
be  ended — in  spite  of  all  the  French  lives  that  had  l>een  lost  there  and  in 
spite  of  the  commitments  that  France  for  decades  had  given  to  the 
French  colonies. 

I  trust  that  this  subcommittee  will  not  regard  the  vote  in  the  House 
yesterday  on  the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  with  regard  to  the 
i\lansfield  amendment  as  coaiclusive  of  an}i;hing.  In  view  of  Chairman 
Hebert's  strong  plea  that  the  House  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  confpj-ees, 
that  vote  cannot  even  be  regarded  as  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  ^Mans- 
field resolution. 

And  as  the  war  goes  on,  and  the  casualties  mount,  and  as  it  becomes 
clearer  that  the  President  has  no  real  plan  to  end  the  fighting,  and  there- 
fore no  plans  for  getting  our  prisoners  out,  the  need  for  congressional 
action  to  press  for  a  termination  date  will  continue  to  grow.  I  hope 
that  after  comprehensive  hearings  this  subcommittee  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  re-commend  a  resolution  to  that  end. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Bingham,  for  a  splendid 
statement. 

I  have  several  questions.  First,  I  am  intrigued  by  your  twofold  ap- 
proacji :  one,  of  the  necessity  of  getting  American  troops  out  of  Viet- 
nam with  a  fixed  date  certain  resolution  and  the  other  on  the  question 
of  elections. 

(^n  page  5,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would  be  replaying  the  old 
refrain  of  ''Diem  must  go"  if  we  get  involved  in  that  election  with  a 
commission  that  will  study  coercion  or  perhaps  corruption. 

I  am  wondering  about  our  priority.  I  have  listened,  as  have  many 
of  my  colleagues,  to  the  various  statements.  It  would  seem  to  me  our 
priority  should  be  on  the  troops  getting  out  of  Vietnam  rather  than 
our  presuming  to  police  the  kind  of  future  election  that  Saigon  will 
have.  Do  you  see  any  conflict  between  our  getting  out  of  the  war  and 
our  continuing  to  urge  a  democratic  process  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Let  me  say  it  this  way,  Mr,  Chaii-man.  I  certainly 
agree  with  you  the  top  priority  must  be  on  getting  the  United  States 
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out  of  the  war.  That  is  the  most  important  thing.  But  since  even  H.R. 
1400  does  not  call  for  withdrawal  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  prin- 
ciple I  would  not  see  aiiytliinj;  wrong  with  an  etfort  to  improve  the 
democratic  processes  in  South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  liave  indicated  in  my  statement,  I  believe  this 
election,  so  to  speak,  is  ali'eady  beyond  redemption  because  of  the  basic 
conditions  under  which  it  is  being  held,  whicli  do  not  alk>w  the  real 
opposition  to  put  forward  candidates.  Therefore,  I  reluctantly  oppose 
the  proposition  that  we  should  have  a  commission  observing  the 
elections. 

So  I  think  I  come  out  on  the  same  side  that  you  suggest,  but  for 
slightly  different  reasons. 

Mr.  GxVLLAGiiEE.  I  recall  the  early  days  when  several  of  us  who  were 
on-  this  committee  objected  rather  violently  to  the  United  States  taking 
a  part  in  the  removal  of  Diem  because,  once  having  disturbed  the  bal- 
ence  within  Vietnam,  that  balance  could  only  be  restored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  greater  American  assistance  and,  hnally,  American  ground 
forces. 

In  retrospect,  I  just  wonder  whether  or  not  we  have  learned  any  les- 
sons. Is  it  really  possible  for  a  truly  Jeffersonian  democracy  to  exist 
in  Vietnam  ?  If  we  believed  that  in  those  days,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  would  not  have  assumed  a  moral  obligation  that  we  did  to  the 
government  that  succeeded  Diem. 

I  just  have  one  other  question  on  a  matter  of  histoiT.  You  draw  an 
analogy  between  the  American  withdrawal  and  de  (laulle's  action  in 
disengaging  France  from  Algeria,  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
the  French  lissembly  ever  voted  such  a  resolution  as  we  are 
considering? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  don't  recall  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  know  there  was  a  good  deal  of  political  action  to  General  de 
Gaulle's  action  at  the  time,  but  I  don't  recall  whether  any  vote  was 
taken  in  the  General  Assembly.  I  would  be  glad  to  inquire  into  that. 

(The  following  information  was  furnished:) 

The  first  French  conscript.s  were  sent  to  Algeria  in  10."»6.  De  Gaulle  came  to 
power  in  19.5S  without  stating  a  clear  policy  toward  Algeria,  the  rightists  be- 
lieving he  was  the  only  man  who  could  keep  Algeria  French  and  the  leftists 
believing  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  give  Algeria  independence  and  get 
away  with  it  politically. 

De  Gaulle's  first  statement  on  the  subject  was  a  speech  on  September  16,  10.19 
in  which  he  called  for  self-determination  for  the  Algerians.  The  rightists  cried 
treason,  knowing  that  self-determination  would  mean  independence.  But  on 
October  15.  1950,  the  French  xissembly  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  de  Gaulle, 
in  effect  supiwrting  his  position  on  Algeria.  The  vote  was  441  to  23  wiHi  28 
abstentions  and  60  abstentees.  No  date  for  ^^'ithdrawal  or  self-determination 
was  mentioned. 

I  know  of  no  resolution  passed  by  the  French  assembly  which  specifically 
urged  troop  withdrawals  or  set  a  date  for  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  wonder  whether  if  they  restricted  the  flexibility 
of  President  de  GauJle,  if  lie  could  have  done  as  well  as  he  could  on 
Algeria.  That  is  one  of  the  ]iroblems  that  faces  us — whether  or  not 
we  impose  an  inflexibility  upon  the  President,  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  bring  that  war  to  a  quicker  conclusion  than  if  we  did  not. 

^h'.  Bingham.  Mav  I  comment  on  that.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BiNGiTAM.  I  think  that  is  quite  basic.  Normally  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  share  that  view  that  there  might  be  some  disadvantage  to 
the  Congress  seeking  to  impose  conditions  on  the  President,  but  I 
feel  in  this  case,  first  of  all,  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  of  whether 
this  country  should  be  at  war  in  the  first  place.  The  Congress  never 
declared  war  and  was  never  asked  to  declare  war,  but  I  think  the 
very  fact  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  Congress  power  to  declare 
war.  we  have  distinct  responsibility  and  authority  with  regard  to 
that  question. 

Second,  I  have  no  confidence  that  the  President  is  seeking  to  end 
the  war  except  in  accordance  with  conditions  that  I  think  are  im- 
possible of  attainment ;  namely,  some  kind  of  a  guarantee  that  a  gov- 
ernment like  the  Thieu  government  will  remain  in  power  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  the  Congress  not  only 
is  authorized,  but  I  think  is  obligated  to  exercise  some  responsibility 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Executive  to  end  the  war  in  a  different 
way  and  without  attempting  to  insist  on  that  precondition. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  President  were  only  concerned 
or  were  primarily  concerned,  for  example,  with  getting  our  prisoners 
of  war  out,  that  he  would  set  a  date,  because  having  in  mind  only 
that  consideration,  I  cannot  see  anything  to  be  lost  and  there  is  every- 
thing to  be  gained  by  following  that  procedure. 

T  think  the  reason  the  President  has  not  set  a  date  and  is  reluctant 
to  do  so  is  because  of  the  other  condition  which  he  mentioned.  He  puts 
it  in  terms  of  a  reasonable  chance  for  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  survive,  but  I  think  in  practice  it  means  that  he  is  seeking  to 
assure  the  survival  of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  is  the  basic  flaw  in  the  administration's  policy,  that 
what  is  at  issue  today  in  Paris,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment that  would  be  in  power  at  the  time  elections  are  held.  I  do  believe 
the  Paris  negotiations  have  made  progress.  Both  sides  have  moved 
from  their  initial  positions.  Both  sides  have  agreed  on  ultimate  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the  political  future  of 
the  country.  Both  sides  are  agreed  on  international  elections. 

The  crucial  opinion,  and  it  is  crucial,  is  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment that  would  be  in  power  at  the  time  those  elections  are  held. 
Saigon  and  the  T'^nited  States  insist  that  must  be  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  other  side  says,  "No,  we  couldn't  have  fair  elections  under 
those  conditions.  We  need  a  coalition  government,  something  different 
from  the  present  government." 

I  think  what  we  face  here  is  a  kind  of  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent still  to  try  to  save  the  Thieu  government  or  something  like  it  as 
the  future  government  of  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  for  this  that  we  are 
continuing  in  the  war  and  I  don't  believe  the  American  people  are  in 
favor  of  continuation  of  the  war  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Gallaghee.  Do  you  not  feel  that  an  existing  stable  government 
regardless  of  who  that  government  may  be — and  we  all  have  a  great 
many  reservations  on  Mr.  Thieu's  government,  do  you  not  feel  an 
existing  stable  government  is  a  precondition  to  the  United  States  being 
able  to  pivot  and  come  out  of  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  BiNGPTAM.  No,  I  don't  agree  with  that.  I  think  while  this  may 
be  a  stable  government  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  able  to  stay  in 
power  with  U.S.  support,  I  believe  that  this  government  is  basically 
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not  interested  in  a  political  settlement  and  has  never  really  been 
interested  in  neo-otiations  because  it  is  in  power  and  it  feels  that  any 
step  that  would  gamble  on  some  future  loss  of  power  would  be  to  its 
disadvantag:e. 

So  I  think  our  chances  of  getting  out  with  some  semblance  of  the 
preservation  of  our  objective,  which  is  self-determination  for  South 
Vietnam,  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  government  takeover  in 
South  Vietnam  that  would  be  ]Drepared  to  enter  into  realistic  negotia- 
tions, and  I  think  that  could  happen.  I  am  not  advocating  that  we 
should  involve  ourselves  in  a  new  coup  d'etat  or  anything  of  that  sort 
as  perhaps  we  did  before.  However,  I  think  we  could  bring  about  a 
change  if  we  were  determined  to  pursue  a  course  that  would  recognize 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  government  before  any  elections  could  be 
held,  any  ultimate  elections. 

Mr.  GALLiVGHER.  INIy  own  reservation  is  that  an  unstable  government 
in  Vietnam  at  tlie  present  time  would  drastically  hinder  our  getting 
out,  which  ought  to  be  the  main  purpose  at  this  time ;  that  is  to  get 
out  as  fast  as  we  can.  But  if  we  would  have  to  nurse  along  a  new  gov- 
ernment one  way  or  another,  I  am  afraid  that  the  troop  withdrawal 
program  would  be  slowed  down.  That  is  one  of  the  reservations  I  have 

jVIr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Thank  you,  ]\Ir.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham,  there  seems  to  be  the  implication  in  your  statement 
that  the  President  does  not  want  to  get  the  war  over.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord is  verv^  clear  and  I  think  the  Pi-esident  deserves  some  credit  for 
removing  better  than  250,000  men  since  he  took  office.  The  program 
for  withdrawal  now  averages  close  to  20,000  a  month. 

I  am  one  who  shares  your  feeling  that  we  ought  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  resolution  similar  to  the  Mansfield  resolution  with  a  date  certain,, 
probably  sometime  after  the  first  of  the  year.  But  I  am  wondering, 
even  if  Congress  does  pass  such  a  resolution,  with  a  stipulation  that 
the  prisoners  of  war  would  have  to  be  released,  and  so  forth,  whether 
this  would  jeopardize  our  negotiations  in  Paris?  How  do  you  viev; 
that? 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  First  of  all,  I  don't  thmk  it  would  jeopardize  those 
negotiations.  I  think  if  it  became  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
presumably  it  could  not  become  the  ]3olicy  of  the  United  States  until 
the  President  accepted  it,  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  incorporated  in  a 
resolution  would  not  make  it  official  and  it  would  not  be  assumed  so 
by  the  other  side. 

Let's  assume  the  Congress  made  the  recommendation  and  the  Pi*esi- 
dent  followed  it  and  set  the  date,  then  I  think  it  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  negotiations  in  Paris.  It  would  make  it  possible,  first  of  all,  for 
us  to  negotiate  for  and  determine  the  good  faith  of  the  other  side  with 
regard  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  It  would  also,  in  my  jud.gment,  make 
Saigon  much  more  likely  to  enter  realistic  negotiations  because  they 
would  realize  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  would  be  on  their  own  and 
they  would  have  to  face  up  to  realities. 

Let  me  make  a  brief  reference  to  your  first  comment,  Mr.  Broomfield. 
I  don't  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the  President  would  like  to  see  the  war 
over.  I  don't  doubt  that  for  a  minute  and  I  do  give  him  credit  for 
withdrawing  the  troops  he  has  and  for  deescalating  the  American- 
involvement. 
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I  give  liim  for  that.  "\Miat  I  say  and  what  I  feel  is  that  he  is  deter- 
mined not  to  end  the  war,  or  he  does  not  want  to  end  the  war  at  the 
price  of  a  collapse  of  the  Government  in  South  Vietnam.  I  think  that 
is  the  essential  issue  whetlier  to  end  the  war  at  the  risk  of  collapse  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

Mr.  Broo3*ifield.  His  consistent  hope  has  been  to^  give  Vietnam  a 
chance  to  succeed.  How  far  that  actually  goes,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  BixGiixVM.  I  notice  that  is  the  way  he  phrases  it.  After  all  of 
these  years,  after  assistance  to  Vietnam  in  terms  of  material,  training, 
in  terms  of  economic  aid,  if  they  are  not  capable  of  going  it  on  their 
own  now,  we  are  simply  holding  up  a  shell  and  I  don't  know  why  we 
would  suppose  they  would  be  any  more  capable  6  months  or  a  year 
from  now. 

I  think  w^hat  he  really  means  to  say  is  he  wants  some  kind  of  assur- 
ance, and  I  have  discussed  this  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  he  would  like  assurance  that  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  will  not  fall  if  we  set  a  date  and  do  pull  out.  I  don't  think 
anybody  can  give  liim  that  assurance. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  it  ought  to  last  at  least  until  the  day  after 
we  withdraw. 

^Ir.  Broomfield.  I  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Mr.  IMuRPiiT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham,  I  congratulate  you  for  your  statement. 

However,  I  Vvould  like  to  pursue  the  steps  you  break  down — a  ter- 
mination date  should  be  set  for  the  following  three  reasons,  and  No.  2 
you  say,  "the  President's  approach  gives  no  chance  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  American  prisoners  in  the  foreseeable  future."  Setting 
a  withdrawal  date  would  give  us  such  a  chance. 

On  what  do  you  base  that,  Mr.  Bingham  ? 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  To  take  the  first  ]^art  of  the  statement,  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  get  the  prisoners  out  until  we  end  the  war  and  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war.  That  has  been  the  case  with  prisoners  of  war  release 
throughout  history.  It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  expect  anything 
different.  I  don't  see  that  the  President  has  a  plan  for  ending  the  war, 
and  he  has  never  spoken,  for  example,  of  definitely  putting  an  end  to 
our  air  involvement.  In  fact,  Mr.  Laird  suggested  our  air  combat 
would  continue  if  we  got  our  ground  combat  troops  out. 

Since  I  don't  thinlv  he  has  a  plan  for  ending  the  war,  a  viable  plan, 
because  it  always  has  this  condition  tacked  on  that  Soutli  Viet]":am 
must  survive  as  such ;  therefore,  I  don't  think  he  has  a  plan  for  getting 
the  prisoners  out. 

As  far  as  setting  a  withdrawal  date  and  givins:  us  a  chance  to  get  the 
prisonei-s  out.  I  think  I  have  put  that  in  a  inild  way.  I  say  it  irives 
us  a  chance.  I  don't  saj-  it  gives  us  assurance.  "We  have  colleagues  who 
have  talked  to  members  of  the  other  side  in  Paris  and  are  satisfied  that 
if  we  do  set  a  date,  withdrawal  will  actually  takes  place. 

I  have  no  assurance  that  will  happen,  but  I  think  that  we  can  only 
speculate  about  that  until  we  do  get  a  withdrawal  date. 

I  have  never  at  any  time  suggested  that  our  withdrawal  should  be 
regardless  of  what  happened  to  the  prisoners.  I  have  never  suggested 
that.  I  have  always  felt  it  must  be  contingent  upon  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  That  being  so,  if  we  are  willing  to  get  our  troops  out  in  re- 
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turn  for  getting  our  prisoners  out,  in  effect  I  think  they  lia\e  a  motive 
for  giving  up  the  prisoners. 

I  don't  know  why  they  would  want  to  keep  them.  It  is  an  expense 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  it.  I  think  we  have  something,  in  other  words, 
there  to  trade  with,  but  I  very  carefully  did  not  say  that  I  think  we 
have  an  assurance  of  getting  the  prisoners  out  if  we  set  a  terminal  date. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Have  you  heard  this  proposition,  which  was  advanced 
to  me  by  a  member  of  the  administration  ? 

The  idea  is  that  we  would  withdraw  increments  of  troops,  say,  at  the 
2.5.000  level,  and  receive  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  release  an  equal  number  of  prisoners — a  kind  of  quid  pro 
quo,  and  testing  of  each  other's  good  faith  ? 
T\^iat  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  ? 

]Mr.  BixGiiAM,  That  approach  is  proposed  in  the  legislation,  not 
before  this  subcommittee  but  before  another  subcommittee  by  Mr. 
Leggett  and  a  number  of  others.  In  that  particular  bill,  I  tliink  the 
arrangement  is  too  complex  and  attempts  to  be  too  specific  to  be  viable 
and,  for  that  reason,  I  have  not  supported  that  resolution. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Mansfield  resolution,  there  is  a  veiy 
definite  statement  that  it  contemplates  the  withdrawals  be  phased  one 
to  another,  so  as  to  encompass  that  general  idea,  and  that  we  would 
not  withdraw  the  last  of  our  troops  until  all  of  the  prisoners  are  out. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  AVhalley  ! 
]Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  ]\Ir.  Chairman. 

Congressman  Bingham,  you  said  in  coming  to  Congress  in  1965 
you  urged  hearings  at  that  time  on  the  war.  "VA^iat  were  your  personal 
opinions  at  that  time  when  the  war  was  just  being  greatly  accelerated  ? 
Mr.  Bixgham.  I  was  very  unhappy  about  it,  ]Mr.  Whalley.  It  is  hard 
to  reconstruct  exactly,  but  I  was  very  unhappy  about  what  w^as  happen- 
ing. I  felt  it  was  very  important  to  get  negotiations  going.  I  felt  then 
as  I  do  now  that  this  war  would  be  solved  onl}^  by  political  settle- 
ment and  it  could  not  be  solved  in  a  militaiy  way,  by  a  military 
victory. 

By  the  end  of  the  following  year  when  I  went  to  South  Vietnam, 
I  had  confirmed  that  conclusion,  and  I  felt  that  this  was  the  view 
of  most  of  the  people  that  I  talked  with  in  Vietnam.  I  remember 
having  a  conversation  with  General  Wo  in  Vietnam  in  which  he  said 
this  war  will  not  be  won  with  bullets.  That  was  very  strongly  my 
feeling. 

I  did  not  come  to  all  of  the  same  conclusions  that  I  have  come  to 
since.  It  w^as  sort  of  a  gradual  deepening  of  my  despair  about  the  war, 
but  I  was  mihappy  about  it  from  the  time  I  first  came  here. 

]Mr.  Whalley.  On  page  1  you  say,  "Mistakes  we  made  go  all  the 
way  back  to  1945." 

Would  you  care  to  mention  a  few  of  those  errors  so  we  might  not 
make  the  same  mistakes  again  ? 

]Mr.  Bingham.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

First  of  all,  in  1945  I  think  the  most  important  mistake  of  all  was 
made  w^hen  we  permitted  the  French  to  go  back  into  Indochina.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  he  would  not  permit 
the  French  to  go  back  into  Indochina.  He  felt  thev  had  not  done  a  o-ood 
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job  in  administering  that  colony  and  the  whole  of  Indochina  shoukl 
be  independent.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  President  Roosevelt  was  dead 
and  President  Ti-iunan  was  not  apparently  as  keenly  alerted  to  the 
problem. 

The  French  moved  ver\'  fast  and  before  we  almost  knew  it,  they 
reasserted  control.  Then  we  fonnd  onrselves  in  a  position  of  supporting 
the  French  to  hold  on,  which  identifi(!d  ns  from  the  beginning  with  the 
image  of  a  colonial  power  and  I  think  to  a  degree  we  still  have  that 
image  that  the  French  were  a  colonial  power  and  we  have  sort  of  taken 
their  place. 

I  think  we  got  too  much  involved  in  the  hostilities  in  the  middle 
1960's,  the  later  1960"s.  I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  1965  to  send  in 
ground  troops.  I  think  this  is  something  we  always  thought  we  would 
avoid  and  would  not  get  involved  in  a  ground  war  in  Asia. 

I  think  the  beginning  of  the  bombing  of  the  North  was  a  mistake.  It 
did  not  achieve  its  objectives.  I  think  it  only  stiffened  the  opposition, 
so  I  think  these  are  some  of  the  mistakes  that  were  made  and  you  will 
notice  that  they  were  made  by  a  Democratic 'President. 
Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham,  going  back  to  the  Mansfield-type  resolution  that 
envisages  pullouts  following  prisoner  exchange,  which  is  the  kind  of 
thing  you  favor.  One  of  the  problems  I  have  with  these  fixed-date  res- 
olutions is  I  foresee  yet  another  crisis  of  confidence,  if  you  will,  within 
the  United  Staites  should  one  of  these  dates  approach,  should  most  of 
our  troops  be  out,  and  should  the  North  Vietnamese  at  that  time  stop 
and  refuse  to  go  forward  with  the  prisoner  exchange. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  the  hard  question :  If  we  agreed  to  a  resolution 
of  this  kind,  if  we  said,  "All  right,  we  are  starting  to  take  our  troops 
out  and  60  days  from  now  you  will  start  prisoner  excliang?.''  If  they 
did  not  start,  would  you  be  willing  to  vote  in  the  Congress  to  stop 
taking  America.n  troops  out? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  know  of  your  concern  with  this  matter,  Mr.  du  Pont, 
and  I  share  your  concern.  I  think  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  to  say  what  any  of  us  would  do  in  that  circumstance.  I  could 
certainly  not  be  in  favor  of  walking  away  from  the  prisoners  and  for- 
getting about  them,  but  T  don't  tliink  we  can  tell  at  this  stage  just 
wliat  we  would  do  or  not  do. 

I  think  we  would  have  to  reexamine  the  situation.  I  personally 
believe  that  if  we  do  set  a  date,  it  will  lead  not  just  to  negotiations 
with  regard  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  but  with  negotiations  for  a 
political  settlement,  and  in  the  long  run  I  think  this  is  even  more 
important.  It  does  not  have  the  impact  of  the  other  question  emo- 
tionally, but  in  the  long  run  I  think  this  is  more  important. 

I  have  a  certain  amount  of  supposition  that  a)  political  settlement 
could  be  ari'ived  at. 

Your  question  basically  is  one  of  the  type  that  President  Roosevelt 
used  to  call  an  "iffy"  question,  and  I  tliink  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
in  advance. 

Mr.  nu  Pont.  If  we  are  sujrgestinj?  to  the  President  and  to  the  coun- 
ti-y  that  ^xe  ought  to  enter  into  a  binding  agreement,  dependent  upon 
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performance  by  the  other  side ;  and  if  we  are  not  willing  to  stick  to  our 
guns — which  is  the  implication  of  an  answer  that  says  we  have  to 
"reexamine,"  then  we  are  not  really  doing  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  have  said  that  I  have  never  favored  a  withdrawal 
unconditionally  and  without  regard  to  what  happened  to  the  prisoners. 
I  think  that  is  a  sufficient  statement  of  what  you  are  referring  to.  The 
essential  nature  of  the  resolution  that  I  suggest  this  committee  adopt 
is  a  setting  of  withdrawal  date  contingent  on  the  release  of  the 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Du  PoxT.  One  other  point,  Mr.  Bingham.  You  state  as  your  third 
point  in  support  of  a  fixed  date  that  you  believe  negotiations  would  be 
forthcoming  and  that  would  be  a  step  forward.  I  would  hope  that  you 
are  right,  but  if  we  could  look  back  to  your  earlier  views  in  1965,  you 
made^ome  comments  to  the  effect  that  you  did  not  believe  then  if  the 
bombing  were  stopped  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  willing  to 
talk  about  anything. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  1965,  ]\Iay  5, 
yon  said,  "There  are  some  who  maintain  the  Communists  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  if  the  bombings  of  Vietnam  were 
suspended,  but  there  has  been  no  evidence  to  that  effect." 

In  other  words,  in  1965  you  felt  if  we  stopped  the  bombing  nothing 
"would  happen.  Today  you  feel  if  we  set  a  date,  something  would  haD- 
pen.  ;My  question  is  what  do  you  think  has  happened  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  make  them  less  aggressive  or  more  willing  to  negotiate, 
if  you  will  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  IVIay  I  say,  first  of  all,  I  am  flattered  by  the  degree 
of  research  you  have  undertaken,  Mr.  du  Pont.  I  don't  recall  that 
particular  statement,  but  obviously  at  a  later  stage  of  what  happened 
in  Vietnam,  we  did  have  indications  if  the  bombings  stopped,  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  negotiate.  So  the  statement  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  they  would  negotiate  might  have  been  true  in  May  of  1965, 
but  not  true,  say,  in  1967. 

There  certainly  is  evidence  at  least  as  far  as  the  prisoner  of  war  issue 
is  concerned,  no  question  about  it,  that  this  will  be  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion if  we  set  a  terminal  date,  and  there  is  some  evidence  not  yet 
on  the  public  record,  although  I  understand  Le  Due  Tho  came  close 
to  saying — close  to  that  the  olher  day  m  Paris.  He  said  the  only  ques- 
tion would  be  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  the  prisoners  out. 

As  to  whether  other  negotiations  would  result,  that  is  a  matter  of 
subjective  judgment.  I  would  say  undoubtedly  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
war  weariness  on  both  sides  today  which  vras  not  as  true  in  1965, 
nowhere  near  as  true.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  suffered  tremen- 
dous casualties,  a  tremendous  number  of  deaths,  and  it  is  my  judgment 
based  on  conversations  with  men  who  have  been  close  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  terms  of  negotiations  that  they  really  would  welcome  a 
ix)litical  settlement  if  it  incorporated  the  idea  of  some  sort  of  interim 
government  before  elections  that  would  not  be  simoly  a  Thieu  govern- 
ment or  a  successor  to  it,  so  I  think  there  would  be"  a  good  chance  of 
negotiation  there. 

I  can't  conceive  that  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  expect  that  once  the  U.S. 
troops  are  out.  South  Vietnam  is  going  to  collapse  and  fall  into  their 
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hands.  I  know  some  people  believe  this  is  the  case.  I  don't  happen  to 
believe  that. 

We  put  a  tremendous  amount  into  strengthening  the  South  Viet- 
namese over  all  of  these  years  and  I  don't  believe  that  would  happen. 
So  I  think  they  would  have  an  incentive  to  negotiate. 

On  the  other  side,  as  I  indicated,  Saigon  would  have  much  more  in- 
centive to  make  a  realistic  settlement  than  they  have  had  up  to  now 
when  we  appeared  to  be  ready  to  suppoi-t  them  indefinitely.  Those  are 
the  reasons  why  I  think  we  would  have  a  better  chance  for  a  political 
settlement. 

Mr.  Du  PoxT.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  colloquy  has  covered 
most  of  the  points  I  intended  to  raise,  and  in  deference  to  the  time 
factor  and  to  the  other  witnesses  waiting  to  be  heard,  I  will  forgo 
any  questions  at  this  time,  but  I  do  wish  to  commend  and  heartily  com- 
pliment our  capable  and  dedicated  witness,  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  on  his  well-reasoned,  highly  thought-provoking  testimony. 

Our  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  quest  for  peace.  Few 
members  of  this  committee  and  of  this  House  possess  the  credentials 
as  our  witness  does  in  the  efforts  for  peace,  and  I  for  one  certainly  ap- 
preciate his  valuable  contributions  here  today. 

Mr,  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  is' nice  to  see  you  New  Yorkers  stick  together. 
Tliank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bingham. 

^Ir.  Gallagher.  Our  next  witness  this  afternoon  is  Congressman 
Paul  McCloskey,  Eepublican,  of  California. 

Congressman  McCloskey  needs  no  introduction  to  any  group  consid- 
ering the  end  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  He  has  been  speaking  out 
f  orthrightly  and  vigorously  against  the  war.  Since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  "McCloskey  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  dedicated  leg- 
islator whose  concern  over  events  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
has  been  expressed  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 

We  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon.  Congressman  McCloskey,  and 
please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PATJLN.  McCLOSKEY,  JE.,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  will  read  only  the  first  seven  pages  of  my  testi- 
mony and  leave  the  remaining  20  for  you  to  study  at  your  leisure. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  the  subcommittee  would  be  pleased  to  accede 
to  that  request. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Originally  I  intended  to  testify  before  you  today 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  "Disengagement  Act  of  1971,  explaining 
the  bene^.ts  of  an  end  to  our  involvement  in  and  over  Indochina  by 
December  31,  1971.  conditioned  solely  upon  the  safe  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  Arguments  favoring  this  view  already  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  our  colleagues  and,  accordingly,  I  would  like  to 
limit  mV  testimony  todav  to  an  issue  which  is  equally  important,  the 
obligation  of  the  House  "to  be  fully  informed  by  the  execiitive  branch 
on  the  great  issues  of  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations, 
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either  by  covert  CIA  operations,  as  in  Laos,  or  military  intervention, 
as  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  reasonable  disagreement  in  the  House  over  what  our  course 
of  action  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be.  There  should  be  no  disagree- 
ment, however,  on  our  need  to  know^,  indeed,  our  right  to  know,  all 
of  the  facts  which  may  bear  on  our  ultimate  decision. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  is  not  structurally  suited  or  constitutionally 
mandated  to  participate  in  negotiation  and  day-to-day  decisionmaking 
in  intelligence  and  military  operations.  We  do  hold,  however,  the  sole 
constitutional  power,  and  I  might  add,  constitutional  responsibility, 
for  providing  for  the  common  defense,  declaring  war,  and  funding 
the  standing  army,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  2  years.  We  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  must  account  to  our  constituents  every  2 
years — not  4  or  6 — must  initiate  the  revenue  measures  necessary  to 
support  the  Nation's  expenditures  for  war  and  foreign  operations  of 
every  kind. 

All  of  these  provisions  were  clearly  intended  by  the  f  ramers  of  the 
Constitution  to  give  Congress  the  control  over  decisions  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace.  We  make  the  laws;  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  only  executes  those  laws. 

If  Congress  is  to  make  wise  decisions,  however,  we  must  be  fully 
informed.  We  cannot  authorize  a  war  without  complete  information. 
We  should  not  permit  a  war  to  continue  without  complete  information. 

The  recent  excerpts  from  the  Pentagon  documents  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  newspapers  illustrates  forcefully  that  we 
have  not  met  our  constitutional  obligations  to  keep  fully  informed. 
^Vho  among  the  Members  of  the  House  was  aware,  for  example,  that 
country  team  members  in  Vietnam  aided  and  encouraged  the  over- 
throw of  Premier  Diem  in  1963  ? 

Who  among  our  Members  knew  the  true  facts  of  U.S.  military  and 
covert  activity  in  and  over  Laos,  and  in  the  coastal  water's  of  North 
Vietnam  prior  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents  of  early  August  1964'^ 
Or  the  information  that  during  October  1964,  prior  to  the  reelection 
of  President  Johnson  over  Senator  Goldwater : 

"Two  of  the  teams  (of  U.S./South  Vietnamese  agents  operating  in- 
side North  Vietnam)  carried  out  successful  actions  during  October. 
One  demolished  a  bridge,  the  other  ambushed  a  North  Vietnamese 
patrol."  This  quote  was  taken  from  a  State  Department  memo,  dated 
November  7, 1964,  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bundy,  and  is  noted 
to  page  H5107  of  the  Congressional  Eecord  of  June  14,  1971. 

If  these  facts  had  been  Imown  to  the  Congress,  would  it  have  affected 
subsequent  votes  on  appropriations  for  Vietnam,  or  the  approval  of 
escalation  of  the  war  implicit  in  the  House  appropriations  process? 

"What  would  have  been  tlie  reaction  in  the  House,  for  exanii)le,  had 
we  been  fully  informed  in  March  1965,  before  U.S.  troops  were  sent  to 
Vietnam,  that  our  true  goals  in  Vietnam  w^ere  those  described  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  McNaughton  in  a  memo  to  Secretary 
McNamara  in  March  1965  : 

70  percent — To  avoid  a  humiliating  U.S.  defeat  (to  our  reputation  as  a  guaran- 
tor). 

20  percent — To  keep  SVN  (and  then  adjacent)  territory  from  Chinese  hands. 
10  percent — To  permit  the  people  of  SVN  to  enjoy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life. 

At  the  time  that  memorandum  was  written  in  March  of  1965, 1  was 
on  active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  We 
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were  then  engaged  in  "Operation  Silver  Lance,"  a  counterinsurgency 
exercise  designed  to  test  concepts  of  U.S.  contingency  plans  in  the  event 
U.S.  troops  were  committed  to  Vietnam.  At  that  time,  and  for  some 
years  afterward,  I  was  mider  the  impression  that  our  aims  in  South- 
east Asia  were  primarily  to  protect  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  en- 
joyment of  a  better,  freer  way  of  life.  Nearly  all  official  U.S.  Govern- 
ment announcements  stressed  this  honorable  goal. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  carried  an  excerpt  from  a  State  De- 
partment document  entitled :  "An  Explanation  of  the  War  in  Vietnam 
for  Primary  School  Children." 

So  we  decided  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  people — that  way  we  hoped  to 
keep  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  from  becoming  a  bisr  war  .  .  .  we  have  done  well 
and  soldiers  from  the  North  are  not  wiunins:  anymore  ...  if  the  Communists 
go  hack  home  to  the  North  and  leave  the  South  alone,  the  war  will  end  .  .  . 
if  we  take  all  of  our  soldiers  out  of  South  Viet  Nam  before  the  peace  is  made 
or  before  we  are  sure  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
we  would  be  breaking  our  promise  to  them. 

Wiat  promise?  Has  the  Congress  ever  made  a  promise  to  the  South 
Vietnamese?  And  other  than  through  our  constitutional  processes, 
which  is  the  only  way  the  SEATO  treaty  provides  for  military  assist- 
ance, can  anyone  but  the  Congress  promise  militaiy  assistance? 

Would  this  Nation  have  vSent  50,000  men  to  their  deaths  had  we 
been  aware  that  70  percent  of  our  goal  was  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ica's reputation  as  a  guarantor?  Would  we  have  chosen  to  become  a 
guarantor  had  the  choice  been  offered  to  the  Congress? 

Consistently  throughout  the  Pentagon  papers,  which  only  yester- 
day were  finally  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  is  the  recurring  refer- 
ence indicating  what  infonnation  could  be  leaked  to  the  Congress 
to  obtain  support,  or  j^revent  opposition  to  plans  and  programs  that 
the  Executive  conceived  to  be  in  the  Nation's  best  interests. 

The  papers  also  contain  numerous  examples  of  the  thinly  concealed 
assumption  that  Congress  need  not  be  consulted  or  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  gi'eat  issues  of  "providing  for  the  common  defense,  de- 
claring war  or  funding  the  standing  army."  And  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  in  the  Congress  must  confess  that  this  executive  branch  atti- 
tude has  been  permitt.ed  to  grow  and  flourish  since  World  War  II, 
as  much  by  congressional  acquiescence  and  abdication  of  the  demand 
for  full  information  as  by  arrogant  denial  of  infomiation  to  us  by  the 
executive  branch. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  permitted  this  growing  imbalance  of  knowl- 
edge between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  by  our  acceptance 
of  the  denial  of  information  in  response  to  our  reasonable  requests. 

We  have  had  provision  for  Resolutions  of  Inquiry  in  the  House 
rules  since  the  inception  of  the  Republic.  This  procedure,  first  used 
during  George  Washington's  Presidency,  was  most  recently  employed 
over  20  years  ago. 

In  title  5.  section  2954  of  the  United  States  Code,  we  have  a  statu- 
tory provision : 

An  Executive  agency,  on  request  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  of  any  seven  members  thereof,  or  on  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the  Senate,  or  any  five 
members  thereof,  shall  submit  any  information  requested  of  it  relating  to  any 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
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In  view  of  this  provision  in  the  United  States  Code,  consider  one 
recent  response  of  the  administration  to  a  fairly  routine  request  for  a 
Government  report,  made  by  a  seven-member  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee.  The  subcommittee  re- 
quested a  copy  of  this  report  which  was  allegedly  adverse  to  the  SST. 
The  reply  from  Presidential  Counsellor  John  Ehrlichman  is  set  forth 
in  full  as  follows : 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss  :  This  is  in  response  to  the  letter  of  May  25,  1970,  signed  by 
you  and  six  other  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
which,  malving  reference  to  section  2954,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  requests  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  the  SST  prepared  in  1969  by  a  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Garwin.  As  I  advised  you  on  May  20,  1970,  the  report  constitutes  an  inter- 
nal governmental  memorandum  of  a  confidential  nature  which  cannot  be  re- 
leased. 

The  language  of  the  statutory  provision  on  which  your  request  is  based  unques- 
tionably is  rather  broad.  The  legislative  history  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  ^Nlay  29, 
1928,  4.5  Stat.  996,  from  which  that  provision  is  derived,  however,  indicates  that 
its  legislative  purpose  is  narrow  and  that  it  does  not  support  your  request.  See 
in  this  connection  Kramer  &  Marcuse.  "Executive  Privilege — A  Study  of  the  Pe- 
riod 1953-1960,"  part  II.  29  George  Washington  Law  Review  827,  881-883. 

The  purpose  of  the  1928  act  was  to  discontinue  the  submission  to  Congress  of  a 
large  number  of  obsolete  and  useless  reports,  and  to  enable  Congress  to  obtain 
the  information  contained  in  the  discontinued  reports  if  this  should  become  nec- 
essary. See  S.  Rept.  1320.  70th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  4  and  H.  Rept.  1757,  70th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  p.  6.  5  U.S.C.  2954  is  thus  designed  to  serve  as  a  means  for  obtaining 
information  theretofore  embodied  in  annual  routine  reports  to  Congress  sub- 
mitted by  the  several  agencies,  rather  than  to  compel  the  release  of  internal  ex- 
ecutive branch  information  such  as  the  Garwin  report. 

I  therefore  regret  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Ehrlichman, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs. 

The  report  in  question  was  not  made  available  to  the  Congress  until 
December  1970,  after  both  the  House  and  Senate  had  voted  to  continue 
SST  appropriations.  Even  then,  the  report  was  released  only  after  a 
different  House  subcommittee  forced  the  issue  by  holding  hearings  on 
the  administration's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  public  information  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

I  citethe  foregoing  examples  to  illustrate  the  patterns  of  conduct 
and  attitudes  which  have  developed  in  the  executive  branch  with 
respect  to  the  release  of  infomiation  to  the  Congress.  This  adminis- 
tration, as  has  been  the  case  with  prior  administrations,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  congressional  and  public  support  for  executive  branch 
policies  and  programs.  It  does  not  have  the  right,  however,  to  conceal 
information  from  us  which  is  relevant  to  the  law-making  process.  We 
in  the  Congress  do  not  have  the  right  under  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tions to  allow  this  concealment. 

Under  the  Constitution,  article  I,  section  5,  we  are  required  to  keep : 

A  Journal  of  our  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except- 
ing such  parts  as  may,  in  our  judgment  require  secrecy. 

We  are  fully  as  capable  of  preserving  secrets  as  is  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  need  for  secrecy  in  the  interest  of  national  security  is 
no  excuse  for  our  failure  to  demand  all  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  is  relevant  to  our  own  immense  responsibilities  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace  and  foreign  affairs. 
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At  this  point  I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  three  resolu- 
tions of  inquiry —  H.  Ees  492,  IT.  Res.  493,  and.  H.  Res.  495 — presently 
before  your  full  committee  for  action,  A  fourth  resolution,  seeking 
the  47-volume  Defense  Department  Vietnam  task  force  study,  "U.S.- 
Vietnam Relationships,  1945-67,"  is  now  moot  in  view  of  the  delivery 
of  the  study  to  the  House  yesterday. 

The  three  remaining  resolutions  refer  to  three  areas  of  decision 
presently  before  the  Congress : 

1.  Authorization  and  funding  of  the  continuing  U.S.  efforts  under 
the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Laos  (H.  Res.  492) . 

2.  Authorization  and  funding  of  the  "Vietnamization"  program  in 
Vietnam,  the  target  aspect  of  which,  in  1971,  is  the  Phoenix  program 
(H.  Res.  493). 

3.  Authorization  and  funding  for  the  aerial  bombardment  in 
Northern  Laos,  an  area  unconnected  with  the  protection  of  American 
lives  in  South  Vietnam  (H.  Res.  495). 

In  all  three  of  these  areas  the  executive  branch  has  been  less  than 
candid  in  advising  CongTess  of  the  truth  of  our  involvement  and 
actions  in  the  past,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  programs  planned  for  the 
future. 

(The  complete  text  of  Congressman  McCloskey's  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  had  hoped  originally  to 
testify  before  you  today  with  respect  to  the  Viet  Nam  Disengagement  Act  of  1971, 
urging  the  benefits  of  an  end  to  our  involvement  in  and  over  Indochina  by  Decem- 
ber .31,  1971,  conditional  solely  upon  the  safe  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
Arguments  favoring  this  view  already  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, however,  and  accordingly,  I  would  like  to  limit  my  testimony  today  to  an 
issue  which  is  equally  important,  the  obligation  of  the  House  to  be  fully  informed 
by  the  Executive  Branch  on  the  great  issues  of  foreign  affairs,  and  particularly 
the  intervention  by  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  either  by 
covei-t  CIA-operated  action  as  in  Laos  or  military  intervention  as  in  Viet  Nam. 

There  is  reasonable  disagreement  in  the  House  over  what  our  course  of  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  should  be.  There  should  be  no  disagreement,  however,  on  our 
need  to  know,  and  our  right  to  know,  all  of  the  facts  which  may  bear  on  our 
ultimate  decision. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  is  not  suited  to  negotiation  and  day-to-day  decision  mak- 
ing in  intelligence  and  military  operations.  We  do  hold,  however,  the  sole  con- 
stitutional power,  and  I  might  add,  constitutional  responsihiHtij,  for  providing  for 
the  common  defense,  declaring  war,  funding  the  standing  army,  but  for  a  i>eriod 
not  to  exceed  two  years ;  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives  who  face  our  con- 
stituents every  tico  years,  not  four  or  .«ix,  must  initiate  the  revenue  measures 
necessary  to  support  the  nation's  expenditures  for  war  and  foreign  operations  of 
every  kind. 

All  of  these  provisions  were  clearly  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  give  Congress  the  controlling  decisions  in  matters  of  war  and  peace.  We 
make  the  laws;  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  only  executes  those  laws. 

If  Congress  is  to  make  wise  decisions,  however,  we  must  be  fully  informed.  We 
cannot  authorize  a  war  without  complete  information ;  we  should  not  permit  a 
war  to  continue  without  complete  information. 

The  recent  excerpts  from  the  Pentagon  documents  published  in  the  2\re?r  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers  bring  home  to  us  most  forcefully  that  we  have  not 
met  our  constitutional  obligation.^  to  keep  fully  informed.  Who  amongst  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  aware,  for  example,  that  country  team  members  in  Viet 
Nam  aided  and  encouraged  the  overthrow  of  Premier  Diem  in  1963? 

Who  amongst  our  Members  knew  the  true  facts  of  U.S.  military  and  covert  ac- 
tivity in  and  over  Laos,  and  in  the  coastal  waters  of  North  Viet  Nam  prior  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  incidents  of  early  August,  19(>4?  Or  that  during  October,  1964,  prior 
to  the  re-election  of  President  Johnson  over  Senator  Goldwater,  that  "Two  of 
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the  teams  (of  U.S. /South  Vietnamese  agents  operating  inside  North  Viet  Nam) 
carried  out  succe.ssful  actions  during  October.  One  demolished  a  bridge,  the  other 
ambushed  a  North  Vietnamese  patrol." 

( This  quote  was  taken  from  a  State  Department  memo,  dated  November  7, 1964, 
for  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bundy,  and  is  noted  at  page  H5107  of  the  Con- 
gres.sioual  Reeord  of  June  14,  1971.) 

If  these  facts  had  been  known  to  the  Congress,  would  it  have  affected  sub- 
sequent votes  on  appropriations  for  Viet  Nam,  or  the  approval  of  escalation  of 
the  war  implicit  in  the  House  aDpropriations  orocess? 

What  would  have  been  the  House's  reaction,  for  example,  had  we  been  fully 
informed  in  March,  1965,  before  U.S.  troops  were  sent  to  Viet  Nam,  that  our 
true  goals  in  Viet  Nam  were  those  described  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNaughton  in  a  memo  to  Secretary  McNamara  in  March,  1965 : 

"  '70% — To   avoid   a   humiliating   U.S.    defeat    (to  our   reputation   as   a 
guarantor). 

"20% — To  keep  SVN  (and  then  adjacent)  territory  from  Chinese  hands. 
"10% — To  permit  the  people  of  SVN  to  enjoy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life." 
At  the  time  that  memorandum  was  written  in  March  of  1965,  I  was  on  active 
duty  with  the  Marine  Corps  at  Camp  Pendleton,  California.  We  were  then  en- 
gaged in  "Operation  Silver  Lance,"  a  counter-insurgency  exercise  designed  to 
test  concepts  of  U.S.  contingency  plans  in  the  event  U.S.  troops  were  committed 
to  Viet  Nam.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  our  aims  in  Southeast  Asia  were  primarily  to  protect  the  South 
Vietnamese  enjoyment  of  a  better,  freer  way  of  life.  Nearly  all  official  U.S. 
government  announcements  stressed  this  honorable  goal.  Yesterday's  Washington 
Post  carried  an  excerpt  from  a  State  Department  document  entitled :  "An 
explanation  of  the  War  in  Viet  Nam  for  Primary  School  Children." 

"So  we  decided  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  people — That  way  we  hoped 

to  keep  the  war  in  Viet-Nam  from  becoming  a  big  war  .  .  .  we  have  done 

well  and  the  soldiers  from  the  North  are  not  winning  anymore  ...  if  the 

Communists  go  back  home  to  the  North  and  leave  the  South  alone,  the  war 

will  end  ...  if  we  take  all  of  our  soldiers  out  of  South  Viet-Nam  before  the 

l>eace  is  made  or  before  we  are  sure  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  take  care 

of  themselves,  we  would  be  breaking  our  promise  to  them." 

What  promise?  Has  the  Congress  ever  made  a  promise  to  the  South  Vietnamese? 

And  other  than  our  constitutional  processes,  which  is  the  only  way  the  SEATO 

treaty  provides  for  military  assistance,  can  anyone  hut  the  Congress  promise 

military  a.ssistance? 

Would  this  nation  have  sent  50.000  men  to  their  deaths  had  we  been  advised 
that  our  goals  were  70%  the  protection  of  America's  reputation  as  a  guarantor? 
Would  we  have  wanted  to  become  a  guarantor  had  the  choice  been  offered  to  the 
■Congress? 

Running  throughout  the  Pentagon  papers,  which  only  yesterday  were  finally 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  is  the  recurring  reference  to  what  information  could 
he  leaked  to  the  Congress  to  obtain  support,  or  prevent  opposition  to  plans  and 
programs  the  Executive  conceived  to  be  in  the  nation's  best  interests. 

Running  throughout  the  papers  also  is  the  thinly-concealed  assumption  that 
Congress  need  vot  be  consulted  or  informed  with  regard  to  the  great  issues  of 
"providing  for  the  common  defense,  declaring  war  or  funding  the  standing  army." 
And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  Congress  must  confess  that  this  execu- 
tive branch  attitude  has  been  permitted  to  grow  and  flourish  since  World  War  II, 
as  much  by  congressional  acquiescence  and  abdication  of  the  demand  for  full 
information  as  by  arrogant  denial  of  information  to  us  by  the  executive  branch. 
I  suggest  that  we  have  permitted  this  growing  imbalance  of  knowledge  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  by  our  acceptance  of  the  denial  of  infor- 
mation in  response  to  our  reasonable  reque.sts. 

We  have  had  provision  for  Resolutions  of  Inquiry  in  the  House  rules  since  the 
inception  of  the  Republic.  The  procedure  was  first  used  in  George  Washington's 
time :  it  was  most  recently  used  over  20  years  ago. 

In  Title  5,  Section  29-54  of  the  U.S.  Code,  we  have  a  statutory  provision  : 

"An  Executive  agency,  on  request  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  of  any  seven  members  thereof, 
or  on  request  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the  Senate, 
or  any  five  members  thereof,  shall  submit  any  information  requested  of  it 
relating  to  any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee." 
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And  yet,  consider  one  recent  response  of  the  Administration  to  a  fairly  routine 
request  for  a  government  report  allegedly  adverse  to  the  SST.  A  seven-member 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Government  Operation  Committee  requested  a  copy 
of  this  report.  The  reply  from  Presidential  Councilor  John  Ehrlichmau,  is  set 
forth  in  full  as  follows : 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinfftofi,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Reuss  :  This  is  in  response  to  the  letter  of  May  25,  1970,  signed  by 
you  and  six  other  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
which,  making  reference  to  section  2954,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  requests  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  the  SST  prepared  in  1969  by  a  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Garwin.  As  I  advised  you  on  May  20,  1970,  the  report  constitutes  an 
internal  governmental  memorandum  of  a  confidential  nature  which  cannot  be 
released. 

The  language  of  the  statutory  provision  on  which  your  request  is  based  unques- 
tionably is  rather  broad.  The  legislative  history  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  May 
29,  192S,  45  Stat.  996,  from  which  that  provision  is  derived,  however,  indicates 
that  its  legislative  purpose  is  narrow  and  that  it  does  not  support  your  request. 
See  in  this  connection  Kramer  &  Marcuse,  Executive  Privilcye — A  Study  of  the 
Period  1953-1960,  Part  II,  29  George  Washington  Law  Review  827,  8S1-8S3. 

The  purpose  of  the  1928  act  was  to  discontinue  the  submission  to  Congress 
of  a  large  number  of  obsolete  and  useless  reports,  and  to  enable  Congress  to 
obtain  the  information  contained  in  the  discontinued  x'eports  of  this  should  become 
necessary.  See  S.  Rept.  1320,  70th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  4,  and  H.  Rept.  1757,  70th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  6.  5  U.S.C.  2954  is  thus  designed  to  serve  as  a  means  for 
obtaining  information  theretofore  embodied  in  annual  routine  reports  to  Con- 
gress submitted  by  the  several  agencies,  rather  than  to  comiiel  the  release  of 
internal  executive  branch  information  such  as  the  Garwin  report. 
I  therefore  regret  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Ehrlichman, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs. 

The  report  in  question  was  not  made  available  to  the  Congress  until  December, 
1970,  after  both  the  House  and  Senate  had  voted  to  continue  SST  appropriations. 
Even  then,  the  report  was  released  only  after  a  different  House  subcommittee 
had  forced  the  issue  by  holding  hearings  on  Administration  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  public  information  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policv 
Act. 

I  cite  the  foregoing  examples  to  show  the  patterns  of  conduct  and  attitudes 
which  have  developed  in  the  executive  branch  with  respect  to  the  release  of  in- 
formation to  the  Congre.ss.  This  Administration,  as  has  been  the  ciise  with  prior 
administrations,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  congres.sional  and  public  support  for 
executive  branch  policies  and  programs.  It  does  not  have  the  right,  however,  to 
conceal  information  from  us  which  is  relevant  to  the  law-making  process.  We  in 
the  Congress  do  not  have  the  right,  under  our  constitutional  obligations  to  allow 
this  concealment. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  5,  we  are  required  to  keep  "a  Jour- 
nal of  our  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
parts  as  may,  in  our  judgment  require  secrecy."  We  are  fully  as  capable  of  pre- 
serving secrets  as  is  the  executive  branch,  and  the  need  for  secrecy  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  security  is  no  excuse  for  our  failure  to  demand  all  information 
from  the  executive  branch  which  is  relevant  to  our  own  immune  responsibilitie.s 
in  matters  of  war  and  peace  and  foreign  affairs. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  three  Resolutions  of 
Inquiry  H.  Res.  492,  H.  Res.  493  and  H.  Res.  495.  presently  before  your  full  com- 
mittee for  action.  A  fourth  Resolution,  seeking  the  47  volume  Defense  Depart- 
ment Viet  Nam  Ta.sk  Force  study,  "U.S.-Yiet  Nam  Relationships,  1945-1967,"  is 
now  moot  in  view  of  the  delivery  of  the  study  to  the  House  yesterday. 

The  three  remaining  resolutions  refer  to  three  areas  of  decision  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress : 

(1)  Authorization  and  funding  of  the  continuing  U.S.  efforts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Laos  (H.  Re.s.  492). 

(2)  Authorization  and  funding  of  the  "Vietnamization"  program  in  Viet  Nam, 
the  target  asi>ect  of  which,  in  1971,  is  the  Phoenix  program  (H.  Res.  493). 
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(3)  Authorization  and  funding  for  the  aerial  bombardment  in  Northern  Laos, 
an  area  unconnected  with  the  protection  of  American  lives  in  South  Viet  Nam 
(H.  Res.  495). 

In  all  three  of  these  areas,  the  Executive  branch  has  been  less  than  candid 
in  advising  Congress  of  the  truth  of  our  involvement  and  actions  in  the  past,  or 
of  the  nature  of  the  programs  planned  for  the  future. 

I  w-ill  detail  these  charges  separately. 

I.    THE    U.S.    COUNTKY   TEAM    OPERATIONS   IN   LAOS 

We  are  not  formally  at  war  in  Laos,  and  yet  we  have  dropped  more  bombs 
there  than  in  Nazi  Germany  in  "World  War  II.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  has  control 
over  all  air  strikes,  and  both  B-52s  and  defoliation  have  been  used  in  northern 
Laos  where  no  American  lives  are  at  stake  save  for  C.I. A.  agents  who  are  assist- 
ing forces  of  one  Laotian  faction  againsit  another. 

Under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  August  10,  1964,  the  President  was 
granted  authority  "to  prevent  .  .  .  aggression"  in  Southeast  Asia,  not  just  Viet 
Nam.  This  authority  was  repealed  by  Congress,  effective  January  12,  1971,  and 
the  President  has  had  no  authority  since  that  time  to  wage  war  in  Northern 
Laos.  His  inherent  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  protect  lives  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel in  South  Viet  Nam  may  extend  to  bombing  operations  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  in  Southeastern  Laos,  but  presumably  the  President's  sole  authority 
to  bomb  elsewhere  rests  in  the  discretion  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

I  can  find  no  public  record  of  any  House  hearings  on  our  C.I. A.  and  military 
operations  in  Laos,  either  before  or  after  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution. 

What  is  going  on  in  Laos? 

With  reference  to  H.  Res.  492  and  495,  what  has  the  Executive  Branch  been 
walling  to  tell  us? 

During  the  Congressional  recess  in  April,  Jerry  Waldie  and  I  went  to  Laos 
at  private  expense  to  try  to  learn  what  we  could  about  U.S.  involvement  there. 

The  newspapers  described  Thai  battalions  as  having  been  ferried  to  Northern 
Laos  in  U.S.  planes  to  fight  in  defense  of  Long  Thieng.  Upon  our  request  to  go  to 
Long  Thieng,  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  T.  McMurtrie  Godley  flatly  refused.  Premier 
Souvauna  Phouma,  in  Ambassador  Godley's  presence,  told  us  "'There  are  no  Thai 
troops  in  Laos." 

One  of  the  documents  published  in  the  recent  New  York  Times  article  (See 
Page  H.  5107,  Congressional  Record  of  June  14,  1971)  quotes  a  State  Depart- 
ment memo  of  November  7,  1964 : 

"Thai  involvement.  Hanoi  claims  to  have  shot  down  a  T-28  over  DRV 
territory  on  August  18,  and  to  have  captured  the  Thai  pilot  flying  the  plane. 
Although  the  information  the  North  Vietnamese  have  used  in  this  case 
seems  to  be  accurate,  it  is  not  clear  the  pilot  is  alive  and  can  be  presented 
to  the  ICC.  The  possihility  cannot  be  excluded,  however,  nor  that  other  Thai 
pilots  might  be  captured  by  the  PL  (Pathet  Lao)."  (Italic  added) 

Is  it  not  appropriate  that  the  Congress  be  advised  by  the  Administration  as 
to  Thai  and  other  foreign  armed  forces  operations  in  Laos?  Can  we  justify  to 
our  constituents  a  failure  to  demand  such  advice? 

With  resi>ect  to  CIA  operations  in  Laos,  it  appears  that  everyone  in  the 
Orient  knows  more  about  them  than  does  the  U.S.  Congress. 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  in  the  press  on  this  subject  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  In  summary,  the  public  which  reads  current  publications  may 
know  more  about  CIA  involvement  in  Laos  than  do  we  wlio  authorize  the  CIA 
effort  and  appropriate  the  funds  to  support  it. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  armed  forces  operations  in  Laos,  it  was  not  until  March 
7,  1970.  that  President  Nixon  advised  either  Congress  or  the  American  people  of 
the  precise  nature  of  our  activities  in  Laos.  Even  then  he  was  mistaken  in  at 
least  one  particular.  "No  American  stationed  in  Laos  has  ever  been  killed  in 
ground  combat  operations" — ^a  report  of  The  Library  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service  on  June  1,  1970  (DS552.  70-108  F  "The  United  States  and 
Laos")  states:  "At  the  time  of  President  Nixon's  Statement  27  Americans  .sta- 
tJioned  in  Laos  had  been  killed  bv  communist  troops  or  listed  as  missing  in  Laos 
sfncel962." 

II.    BOMBING    IN    NORTHERN    LAOS 

As  to  bombing  in  Northern  Laos,  again  the  newspaisers  have  reported  to  the 
public  more  than  this  Administration  has  been  willing  to  tell  the  Congress. 
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On  March  14,  1970,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  published  an  article  by  Daniel 
Southerland,  which  included  the  following  commentary  : 

"air  power  redirected 

"The  correspondent  visited  four  refugee  camps  and  talked  with  refugees  from 
six  diffei-ent  locations  in  and  arovmd  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

'•After  questioning  a  large  number  of  them,  it  was  possible  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  devastation  unleashed  by  American  fighter  bombers  in  northeastern  Laos 
over  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  not  a  pretty  one. 

"After  the  United  States  halted  its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  Nov.  1, 
1968,  it  stepped  up  as  much  as  10-fold  its  bombing  raids — support  which  started 
on  a  minor  scale  in  mid-iy(>4 — against  Pathet  Lao-occupied  northeastern  Laos. 
The  number  of  bombing  sorties  by  United  States  Air  Force  and  Navy  jets  rose 
to  as  many  as  300  a  day. 

"This  bombing  campaign,  code-named  Barrel  Roll,  is  separate  from  the  other, 
more-publicized  campaign.  The  latter,  code-named  Steel  Tiger,  is  directed  against 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  southern  Laos. 

"The  refugees  said  about  9  out  of  10  of  the  bombing  strikes  flown  over  the 
past  two  years  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  were  carried  out  by  American  jets  and  the 
rest  by  propeller-driven  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  T-288. 

"In  most  areas  of  the  plain,  the  bombings  forced  the  people  to  move  out  of 
their  homes  and  into  trenches,  caves,  and  bunkers  vrhere  they  lived  for  the 
most  part  of  two  years. 

"In  the  Plain  of  Jars  area,  the  bombing  destroyed  the  main  towns  of  Xien 
Khouang,  Khang  Elhay.  and  Pmongsavan.  The  refugees  said  the  bombs  flattened 
many  villages  in  and  around  the  Plain  and  heavily  damaged  others.  They  said 
no  village.'!  they  know  of  escaped  the  bombing. 

"The  refugees  said  tliey  were  sometimes  forced  to  leave  their  villages  and 
bunkers  to  do  porterage — carrying  rice  and  ammunition — for  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  North  Vietnamese.  But  they  added  that  in  many  bombing  raids  there  were 
no  Pathet  Lao  or  North  Vietnamese  troops  near  their  villages. 

"Some  refugees  said  they  moved  four  or  five  times,  each  time  farther  away 
from  their  villages,  to  escape  the  bombing.  But  the  bombs  always  followed  them. 
Even  at  night  the  bombers  came,  and  finally,  even  the  rice  fields  were  bombed. 

"  'There  wasn't  a  night  when  we  went  to  sleep  that  we  thought  we'd  live 
to  see  the  morning,'  .said  one  refugee.  'And  there  wasn't  a  morning  when  we  got 
up  and  thought  we'd  live  to  see  the  night.' 

"  'It  was  terrible  living  in  those  holes  in  the  ground,'  said  another.  'We  never 
saw  the  sun.  Our  hair  was  falling  out.' 

"  'My  wife  and  three  children  were  killed,'  said  a  man  in  his  thirties,  'there 
were  no  troops  (Pathet  Lao  or  North  Vietnamese)  anywhere  near  our  village,' 

"All  this  raises  come  basic  questions  about  the  bombings  in  northeastern  Laos. 
What  has  been  its  purpose? 

"It  Is  impossible  to  get  the  United  States  Government  side  of  the  picture  in 
any  detail  because  American  officials  refuse  to  discuss  except  in  the  vaguest 
generalities  the  activity  in  Laos. 

"pilots  pledged  to  secrecy 

'•The  pilots  who  fly  the  raids  from  air  bases  in  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
and  from  carriers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  are  under  instructions  not  to  discuss 
the  details  of  their  missions." 

When  Congressman  Waldie  and  I  attempted  to  inquire  about  the  bombing 
in  Northern  Laos,  the  following  chain  of  events  occurred. 

From  perusing  oflScial  U.S.  documents  prior  to  our  arrival  in  Laos,  we  had 
learned  that  some  3.500  villages  once  existed  in  the  northern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  Laos  which  have  been  contested  or  under  Pathet  Lao  control  since  1962. 

Of  the  1,000.000  or  so  people  who  once  lived  in  these  villages,  general'y  rang- 
ing from  a  population  of  40  or  50  to  several  hundred,  an  estimated  700,000  had 
lieonme  refugees  in  the  9  years  following  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1962. 

We  were  further  advised  that  in  1969  and  1970  we  had  dropped  nearly  1 
million  tons  of  Isomlis  in  Laos,  nearly  twice  the  total  dropped  in  1967  and  1968 
before  President  Johnson  was  succeeded  by  President  Nixon. 

We  first  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  13th  Air  Force  in  Thailand,  and 
then  went  on  to  Vientiane.  We  were  assured  by  both  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  13th  Air  Force,   Major  General  Evans,  and  by  Ambassador  Godley  in 
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Vientiane  that  we  are  not  and  liave  not  bombed  villages  and  that  to  their  knowl- 
edge any  villages  that  had  been  hit  were  hit  by  mistake.  Ambassador  Sullivan 
had  testified  before  the  Senate  Refuge  Subcommittee  a  year  ago,  indicating  that 
only  eight  villages  had  been  hit  by  mistake  in  the  four  and  a  half  years  he  had 
served  in  Laos,  terminating  in  March  of  1969.  Both  Ambassador  Godley  and 
General  Evans  stated  that  all  targets  in  Laos  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Am- 
bassador, or  by  U.S.-Lao  aerial  fire  control  teams  in  O-l's. 

On  the  evening  of  April  13,  at  a  dinner  at  the  home  of  Ambassador  Godley, 
we  were  tf)ld  by  various  ranking  Country  Team  ofiicials  in  the  presence  of 
both  the  Ambassador  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  Monteagle  Sternes  that 
(1)  we  had  not  bombed  villages  except  by  occasional  mistake,  (2)  no  surveys 
of  refugee  attitudes  had  been  made  because  of  lack  of  staff,  (3)  bombing  was 
certainly  no  more  than  one  of  the  factors,  and  certainly  not  a  major  factor 
in  causing  refugees  to  leave  their  homes,  and  (4)  neither  the  U.S.  Royal  Lao 
government  had  forced  refugees  to  leave  their  homes ;  they  left  voluntarily. 

The  dinner  party  lasted  over  five  hours,  and  we  were  repeatedly  assured  of 
the  validity  of  the  foregoing  four  points.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Congress- 
man Waldie  and  I  went  to  bed  that  evening  believing  that  we  had  been  told 
the  truth  by  sincere  and  dedicated  men  and  that  the  rural  villages  of  Laos 
had  not  been  subject  to  deliberate  U.S.  bombing. 

On  the  following  morning.  April  14,  however.  I  found  reference  in  my  notes 
to  a  specific  refugee  study  made  by  the  political  section  of  the  Embassy  in  July 
1970.  A  young  political  officer  at  the  Embassy  confirmed  that  a  summary  of 
refugee  opinions  did  exist.  He  went  with  me  to  the  ofl3ce  of  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  Stearnes  whom  I  asked  to  show  me  the  document  in  question.  Mr. 
Stearnes  picked  a  sheaf  of  paper  off  his  desk,  leafing  through  them,  and  finally 
handed  them  to  me  at  my  request.  This  report  was  entitled :  "Xieng  Khouang 
Province  Refugees  in  Vientiane  Plain."  and  dated  July  10,  1970.  The  report 
summarizes  the  responses  of  over  200  refugees,  from  96  separate  villages  in  the 
Plain  of  Jars  area,  with  respect  to  the  bombing  of  their  homes.  Quoting  from 
pages  5  and  6  of  the  report : 

"75%  of  190  respondents  said  their  homes  had  teen  damaged  'by  the 
'bomhing." 

"76%  said  the  attacks  took  place  in  1969." 

"The  bombing  is  clearly  the  most  compelling  reason  for  moving." 

Both  the  facts  stated  and  the  conclusions  in  this  report,  addressed  personally 
to  Mr.  Stearnes  by  the  U.S.  Information  Service  on  July  10,  1970.  are  of  course 
in  square  contradiction  to  the  testimony  furnished  the  Senate  Refugee  Subcom- 
mittee last  year,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  facts  and  opinions  expressed  so 
positively  to  us  the  previous  evening. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Stearnes  deliberately  intended  to  give  Congressman  Waldie 
and  myself  a  less  than  complete  picture  of  refugee  attitudes  and  bombing  while 
we  were  in  Laos.  The  Embassy  prepared  and  gave  to  us,  prior  to  the  April  13 
dinner  discussions,  what  purported  to  be  rather  a  careful  "briefing  book"  on 
refugees.  Three  of  the  eight  sections  in  the  book  were  specifically  titled  as  relat- 
ing to  Xieng  KLouang  Province.  The  refugee  survey  report  of  July  10.  1970.  is 
entitled  "Xieng  Khouang  Province  Refugees  in  Vientiane  Plain"  and  we  acci- 
dentally learned  from  Mr.  Albert  on  April  16  that  Mr.  Stearnes  had  called  Mr. 
Albert  into  his  office  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  (just  prior  to  the  dinner)  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  the  one  who  had  prepared  the  report  in  question.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  this  report,  and  a  shorter  report  of  similar  survey  of  refugees  in 
a  more  northerly  camp,  were  the  only  such  reports  in  the  Embassy's  possession 
on  the  impact  of  bombing  on  refugees,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
Embassy  did  not  want  inquiring  Congressmen  to  leam  anything  about  widespread 
bombing  in  1969,  directed  and  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador.  The  omission 
of  this  report  from  the  so-called  "briefing  book"  was  clearly  deliberate. 

After  finally  obtaining  possession  of  the  reports  in  question  at  approximately 
3 :  00  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14,  we  were  able  on  the  morning  of  April  15, 
to  visit  one  of  the  refugee  camps.  Ban  Na  Nga,  located  about  40  kilometers  north 
of  Vientiane.  We  were  accompanied  by  four  interpreters,  including  two,  Reverend 
Roffe  and  Father  Menger,  who  had  been  i)ersonally  recommended  by  the  Ambas- 
sador as  "unbiased." 

We  talked  to  16  separate  individuals  and  various  groups  of  refugees  who  had 
come  to  the  camp  from  at  least  seven  separate  villages  in  Tasseng  Kat,  one  of 
the  administrative  sectors  of  Xieng  Khouang  Province. 
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The  refugees  were  unanimous  in  describing  the  destruction  of  every  single  home 
in  each  of  the  seven  villages  where  they  had  lived.  They  described  both  T-28 
and  jet  aircraft,  as  well  as  the  use  of  CBU  cluster  bombs  and  white  phosphorus ; 
in  all  but  one  of  the  villages,  the  refugees  had  seen  people  killed  by  the  air- 
strikes,  the  most  numerous  being  the  village  of  Ba  Phone  Savanh,  a  village  of 
35  homes  where  nine  were  killed  and  14  wounded. 

We  personally  obsei'ved  and  talked  with  a  number  of  people  bearing  scars 
from  CBU  pellets  of  white  phosphorous.  In  talking  to  the  refugees,  Congressman 
Waldie  initially  used  Father  Menger  as  an  interpreter  for  the  first  five  individ- 
uals interviewed.  I  used  Rev.  Roffe  and  a  Chinese  interpreter  named  Wong. 
After  several  hours,  we  compared  notes  and  found  that  we  were  receiving  iden- 
tical information  from  the  refugees,  save  in  one  respect.  The  refugees  interviewed 
by  Congressman  Waldie  said,  as  interpreted  by  Father  Menger,  that  Pathet-Lao 
soldiers  were  living  in  the  villages  at  the  time  of  the  air  strikes.  The  refugees 
with  whom  I  talked,  interpreted  by  Rev.  Roffe  and  Mr.  Wong,  stated  that  the 
Pathet-Lao  were  situated  some  distance  away  from  the  village,  with  the  closest 
soldiers  being  at  least  500  meters  away  and  generally  as  far  as  two  or  three 
kilometers  away. 

We  decided  to  exchange  interpreters,  although  I  retained  Mr.  Wong  to  moni- 
tor Father  Menger's  interpretations  as  we  were  advised  by  several  local  people 
accompanying  us  that  Father  Menger  had  a  reputation  for  inaccuracy. 

Thereafter,  all  persons  interviewed  agreed  that  Pathet-Lao  soldiers  had  not 
been  living  in  their  villages.  Most  important.  Congressman  Waldie  re-inter- 
viewed one  of  the  men  who  had  first  stated,  according  to  Father  Menger,  that 
the  Pathet-Lao  lived  in  his  village.  This  time  the  refugee  was  unequivocal  in 
stating  that  no  Pathet-Lao  lived  in  his  village  and  that  his  earlier  comments 
had  been  misinterpreted. 

The  refugees  commonly  described  the  killing  of  their  water  buffalo,  and  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  live  in  holes  or  caves,  farming  only  at  night  when  the 
bombing  became  so  intensive  in  1969.  In  only  one  of  the  seven  villages  had  a 
refugee  seen  any  visiting  Pathet-Lao  soldiers  killed  by  the  bombing  of  his  vil- 
lage ;  the  soldiers  were  described  as  visiting  the  villages  only  occasionally  or  as 
passing  through  on  the  road. 

At  one  interview,  the  Chief  of  Tasseng  Kat,  the  administrative  area  where 
these  villages  had  been  located,  volunteered  the  information  that  his  Tasseng 
had  been  evacuated  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  in  early  1970  because  they  were 
ordered  to  leave  by  the  Province  Governor.  U.S.  planes  provided  the  airlift 
capability. 

The  Air  Force  briefings  from  General  Evans  and  his  staff  conclusively  demon- 
strated both  the  immense  accuracy  of  targeting  and  bombing,  and  also  the 
voluminous  and  comprehensive  aerial  reconnaissance  photography  which  pre- 
cedes and  follows  bombing  strikes.  It  is  clear  that  the  Air  Force  is  only  following 
orders,  and  that  all  targets  are  cleared  and  approved  by  the  State  Department. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  Embassy  officials, 
on  the  night  of  April  13  deliberately  misled  Congressman  Waldie  and  myself 
in  four  particulars : 

1.  Although  they  denied  it,  non-accidental  bombing  had  taken  place  in  North- 
ern Laos  during  1969. 

2.  At  least  76%  of  96  small  villages  had  been  hit  by  such  bombing. 

3.  Reports  had  been  made  and  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Embassy,  show- 
ing that  bombing  was  clearly  the  most  compelling  reason  for  the  refugees  leav- 
ing their  homes. 

4.  Some  of  the  refugees  had  moved  because  of  the  direct  orders  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  government,  not  voluntarily ;  transportation  was  furnished  by  U.S. 
aircraft. 

It  is  clear  that  cluster  bombs  and  white  phosphorous  were  used  against  the 
civilian  population  of  the  country  with  whom  the  United  States  has  not  de- 
clared war.  The  bombing  was  done  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State 
Department,  not  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Both  the  extent  of  the  bombing 
and  its  impact  on  the  civilian  population  of  Laos  was  deliberately  concealed 
by  the  State  Department  between  the  period  July  10,  1970  when  the  refugee  re- 
port was  completed,  and  April  13,  1971,  when  the  report  was  reluctantly  handed 
to  me  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  Stearnes  in  Vientiane. 
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III.      THE      DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT'S      REFUSAL      TO      RELEASE     PHOTOGRAPHS     OE 
FURNISH    LISTS    OF   LAOTIAN    VILLAGES    BOMBED 

On  April  13  and  15,  I  was  privileged  to  meet  with  Major  General  Evans, 
Commander  13tti  Air  Force,  and  on  Ai^ril  16  with  Major  General  Hardin,  Vice 
Commander,  7th  Air  Force,  General  Evans  confirmed  to  me  that  the  rules  of 
engagement  in  Laos  required  that  no  bombing  take  place  within  500  meters  of  an 
"jictive  village,"  an  active  village  being  defined  as  one  hut. 

At  the  April  13  meeting,  I  circled  eight  villages  in  Northern  Laos  at  random 
and  asked  for  aerial  photographs  of  such  villages.  General  Evans  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  such  photographs  located  and  enlarged.  On  April  15,  General 
Evans  advised  me  that  his  staff  had  located  onl.v  two  of  the  villages  in  question, 
and  showed  me  two  photographs  blown  up  to  approximately  24"  square.  It  was 
clear  from  the  photographs,  and  General  Evans  confirmed,  that  these  two  vil- 
lages were  no  longer  in  existence  in  the  circled  areas  indicated. 

I  asked  General  Evans  for  the  photographs  and  he  relied  that  he  would  first 
like  to  get  permission  for  their  release  from  his  superior,  General  Cla.v,  Com- 
mander 7th  Air  Force,  in  Saigon.  He  stated  he  was  going  to  Saigon  the  following 
morning  and  request  permission  from  General  Clay  for  their  release  to  me  prior 
to  my  scheduled  departure  from  Saigon  at  1700  the  following  day,  April  16. 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  April  16,  I  called  at  7th  Air  Force  Headquarters  at 
Saigon  and  was  referred  to  Major  General  Hardin,  who  advised  me  that  General 
Clay  had  decided  to  refuse  release  of  the  pictures  to  me,  and  that  I  should  re- 
quest the  pictures  and  any  other  Air  Force  data  and  information  from  the  Air 
Force  Liason  office  in  Washington. 

I  did  this  by  letter  to  INiajor  General  John  C.  Giraudo.  Office  of  Legislative 
Liaison  at  the  Pentagon  on  April  19,  1971.  On  April  20,  I  submitted  a  list  of  196 
villages  in  Northern  Laos  which  had  been  hit  by  U.S.  bombs  since  such  bombing 
commenced. 

I  received  no  responsive  reply  to  these  requests,  save  for  the  delivery  of  12 
photographs  of  Laotian  villages  which  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  villages 
for  which  photographs  were  requested. 

How  many  of  the  3,500  villages  behind  Pathet  Lao  lines  have  been  destroyed 
by  American  bombing  is  a  matter  which  is  still  open  to  question.  This  question 
can  be  determined  quite  easily  however,  if  the  Defense  Department  will  produce 
current  photographs  of  these  ai'eas  from  its  comprehensive  files.  The  failure  to 
produce  these  photographs,  under  ordinary  rules  of  evidentiary  law,  can  only  be 
deemed  to  properly  raise  the  inference  that  the  villages  have  indeed  been  de- 
stroyed, contrary  to  the  statements  we  received  from  State  Department  officials. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  days  ago,  I  received  from  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
following  letter : 

June  11,  1971. 
Hon.  Paul  N.  McClosket,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McCloskey  :  Mr.  Johnson  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
19  May  1971. 

I  have  reflected  on  your  various  requests  for  photograT)hs  of  villages  in  Laos. 
Your  understandably  humane  interest  in  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  civilian 
population  in  Laos  is  shared  b.v  the  many  in  the  Defense  Depai'tment  who  over 
the  years  have  wrestled  with  this  problem.  I  hope  our  l>asic  agreement  on  motives 
is  not  obscured  by  the  differences  we  ma.v  have  over  issues  of  management. 

With  .regard  to  management,  we  have  explained  repeatedly  that  we  have 
established  restrictions  up  to  the  limits  of  the  safety  of  our  pilots  in  order  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  the  war  on  civilian  populations.  Ambassador  Sullivan, 
along  with  knowledgeable  and  comi^etent  witnesses  from  State,  AID.  and  Defense, 
hn't  discussed  the  refugee  situation  thoroughly  with  cognizant  bodies  in  the  Con 
gress.  As  you  know,  we  are  convinced  that  the  overwhelming  cnuse  of  refugees 
in  Laos  is  the  offensive  military  activity  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  Finally, 
when  civilians  have  been  caught  up  unavoidably  in  the  web  of  warfare,  we  have 
given  strong  support  through  AID  to  ameliorative  programs. 

It  is  neither  feasible  nor  useful  to  go  beyond  these  steps  to  furnish  extended 
photography  of  Laos.  Much  of  Laos  is  inhabited  b.v  itinerant  groups  who  estal)- 
lish  their  villages  temporarily  and  then  move  on.  The  abandoned  villages,  in 
various  stages  of  decrepitude,  dot  the  countryside.  Those  which  have  suffered 
military  damage  may  be  indistinguishable  from  those  ravaged  by  the  weather; 
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those  which  have  suffered  identifiable  military  damage  may  have  been  struck 
by  the  enemy  ratlier  than  by  U.S.  bombs ;  finally,  even  if  it  appears  from  current 
photography  that  U.S.  bombs  might  have  damaged  a  \'illage,  we  come  back  to 
our  assertion  that  only  valid  military  targets  come  under  attack  as  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  enemy  activity,  an  assertion  which  you  implicitly  are  chal- 
lenging. 

In  sum,  I  cannot  .'^ee  that  the  cause  of  the  civilians  in  Laos  will  be  advanced 
by  our  further  exchange  of  photographs.  The  public  record  is  as  complete  re- 
garding our  efforts  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Laotian  civilians  as  we 
can  make  it  without  disclosing  information  which  the  enemy  would  certainly 
use  further  to  endanger  the  lives  of  our  pilots.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are 
resisting  a  ruthless  and  aggressive  enemy  as  humanely  as  the  circumstances 
permit. 

Sincerely, 

Dennis  J.  Doolin, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

To  me  this  letter  represents  almost  a  classic  example  of  executive  branch  at- 
titude toward  the  Congress.  In  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary's  opinion,  it  is  not 
"useful"  to  furnish  photographs  to  an  inquiring  Congress. 

Yet  as  early  as  1964,  the  importance  of  photography  of  Laos  was  deemed  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Defense  Department.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
memo  to  Secretai-y  ISIcNamara  of  January  22,  1964,  discussing  "bolder  actions" 
in  Southeast  Asia  (Cong.  Record  of  Jvine  14,  1971,  Page  H  5100)  mentions  the 
need  to : 

"d.  Overfly  Laos  and  Cambodia  to  whatever  extent  is  necessary  for  acqui- 
sition of  operational  intelligence." 
A  cablegram  from  Admiral  Sharp  to  the  JCS  on  August  17,  1964,  (Cong.  Rec- 
ord. June  14,  1971,  page  5106)  said  : 

"Continuous  and  effective  pi-essure  should  be  applied  to  the  Communists  in 
both  the  PDJ  (Plain  of  Jars)   and  panhandle.  Consequently  concur  in  con- 
tinued RECCE  of  DRY.  panhandle  and  PDJ." 
On  November  7,  1964,  a   State  Department  IMemo,  apparently  from  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Marshall  Green  to  Assistant  Secretary  Bundy  included  the 
comment : 

"We  have  also  recently  told  IIACY  that  we  have  a  high  priority  require- 
ment for  night  photo  recce  of  key  motorable  routes  in  Laos.  At  present  about 
2  nights  recce  flights  are  flown  along  Route  7  areas  within  a  two-week  span." 
If  photographs  are  so  useful  to  the  conduct  of  a  war  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  U.S.  Ambas.sador  in  Laos,  surely  they  might  be  useful  to  the 
Congress  which  determines  whether  or  not  to  authorize  and  fund  that  war. 

TV.    THE   PHOENIX   PROGRAM 

In  our  visit  to  Yiet  Nam  in  April,  Congressman  Waldie  and  I  leai'ned  that  the 
'"Phoenix"  or  "Phung  Ho.mg''  program  is  the  first  priority  eft'ort  in  the  1971  pac- 
ification plan. 

We  were  told  tliat  the  Phoenix  program  is  an  American  constructed  concept 
for  the  neutralizing  of  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  (YCI),  the  shadow  Yiet  Cong 
government  of  mayors,  police  chiefs,  tax  collectors  and  rice  gatherers.  "Neutral- 
izing" occurs  through  killing,  capturing,  rallying,  sentencing  by  military  courts 
or  sentencing  by  Province  Security  Councils  to  the  so-called  "An-Tri"  adminis- 
trative detention. 

The  iirogram  was  apparently  commenced  in  1967  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  Y.C.I,  through  assassination,  ambush,  and  capture.  The  P.R.U. 
teams  (Province  Reconnais.sance  Units).  Navy  SEAL  teams  and  C.I.A.  personnel 
and  employees  were  apparently  tlie  original  means  of  eliminating  suspected 
Y.C.I..  but  more  recently  the  major  effort  has  shifted  to  the  Yietnamese  police 
and  armed  forces,  assisted  by  C.I.A.  and  CORDS  advisors. 

This  year,  1971.  the  Phoenix  program  has  been  made  the  priority  program  of 
pacification,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  financing  a  50%  increase  in  the  Yiet- 
namese National  Police,  partly  in  order  to  expedite  this  iirogram. 

Neutralization  goals  for  1971  were  said  to  be  1200  per  month,  or  14,400  during 
the  year,  of  whom  at  least  %  were  to  be  sentenced  to  confinement  of  at  least 
one  year. 

American  personnel  advise  the  Phoenix  program  at  every  stage-identification 
and  opening  of  dossiers  on  Y.C.I,  suspects,  gathering  of  intelligence  from  military 
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operations,  informers  and  jmlice  investigation.  arre.st  and  detention  of  suspects, 
including  through  U.S.  military  operations,  interrogation  of  suspects,  and  finally, 
the  sentencing  of  suspects  by  Province  Security  Committees. 

In  the  first  two  months  of  1971.  we  were  advised  by  U.S.  briefing  officers  in 
Saigon  that  the  program  is  proceeding  very  successfully ;  4502  VCI  had  been  neu- 
tralized, nearly  twice  the  assigned  quota.  Of  these,  1629  had  been  killed.  1527 
rallied,  and  1346  sentenced.  With  an  estimated  60,000  YCI  in  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  this  rate  of  neutralization,  if  continued,  would  wipe  out 
nearly  half  the  remaining  VCI  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Equally  important,  the  war 
of  terror  was  clearly  being  won  by  the  government,  since  the  VC,  in  the  same  two 
months  had  been  alile  to  neutralize  only  2749  South  Vietnamese  through  killing, 
abduction  or  wounding. 

The  comparative  figures  for  January  and  February,  1971,  which  were  given  to 
us  were  as  follows : 

US/SVN 

Phoenix 

VC  Terror      neutralization 

Killed 699  1,629 

Abducted/rallied ..— .- 722  1.527 

Wounded :_.-_■- 1,  328 

Sentenced -.  346 

Total ^ 2,749  4,502 

Thus,  we  were  winning  the  terror — counter-terror  battle  by  almost  2  to  1. 
We  were  pleased  to  learn  also  that  Americans  are  not  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  assassinations,  and  that  Americans  who  found  the  police-type  activities 
of  the  program  personally  rei)Ugnant  could  apply  for  reassignment  without  prej- 
udice. These  provisions  are  found  in  Directive  Number  525-36  from  MACV  head- 
quarters, dated  18  May,  1970,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  statement  as 
Exhibit  1. 

We  were  likewise  pleased  to  find  that  the  U.S.  Government  recognizd  a  legal 
obligation  under  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  to  extend  protection  to  the  Viet- 
namese civilians  apprehended  under  the  Phoenix  program,  and  a  further  respon- 
sibility to  work  with  the  government  of  South  Viet  Nam  to  see  that  all  such 
civilians  were  treated  in  accordance  with  that  convention. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  of  our  Ambassador  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  International 
Organizations,  Mr.  Idar  Rimestad,  dated  December  7,  1970,  containing  the  assur- 
ance that  we  and  the  South  Vietnamese  are  working  together  to  ensure  fulfill- 
ment of  their  respon.sibilities  (under  Article  3  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention)  is 
appended  as  Exhibit  2  hereto. 

We  were  not  so  pleased,  however  to  learn  that  the  United  States  is  not  working 
together  with  the  Vietnamese  to  provide  reasonable  protections  to  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  VCI. 

Specifically,  Article  3  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions,  prohibits  "the  passing 
of  sentences  and  the  carrying  out  of  executions  without  previous  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  a  regularly  constituted  court,  affordinr/  all  the  judicial  guarantees 
which  are  recognized  as  indispensable  by  civilized  peoples."  (Emphasis  added.) 

A  copy  of  Article  3  is  appended  as  Exhibit  3  to  this  statement. 

Under  the  Phoenix  program,  the  "regularly  constituted  court"  is  the  Province 
Security  Council,  usually  made  up  of  7  individuals,  6  of  whom  represent  either 
the  military  or  the  Police,  and  who  can  convict : 

"Where  evidence  for  trial  is  lacking  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  suspect  is  a 
threat  to  the  national  security." 

Confinement  by  such  sentence  is  limited  to  two  years,  but  can  be  extended  at 
the  sole  discretion  of  the  province  chief,  usually  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  army. 

The  rules  of  evidence  and  description  of  the  program  are  set  forth  in  excerpts 
from  one  U.S.  pamphlet  on  Phoenix  which  are  appended  as  Exhibit  4  to  this 
statement. 

It  might  be  well  questioned  whether  the  Phoenix  program  affords  all  the 
judicial  guarantees  which  are  recognized  as  indispensable  by  civilized  people. 
Certainly  we  do  not  afford  the  VCI  suspects  the  guarantees  of  our  own  system. 
A  suspect  has  no  right  to  counsel,  to  confront  and  examine  his  accusers,  to  see 
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the  evidence  against  him,  or  even  to  appear  or  testify  on  his  own  behalf.  He  can 
effectively  be  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  on  hearsay  evidence  given  by  secret 
informers  under  a  test  of  proof  which  expressly  concedes  it  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  convict  upon  trial. 

This  is  an  almost  incredible  perversion  of  American  concepts  and  traditions 
of  justice,  but  the  worst  aspect  of  all  is  the  interrogation  process. 

Upon  apprehension  of  a  suspect,  upon  information  deemed  too  flimsy  to  even 
meet  the  "apparent  threat  to  the  national  security"  test,  the  suspect  can  be 
turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  South  Vietnamese  interrogators  at  the 
Province  Interrogation  Centor  (PIC).  The  interrogators  have  until  46  days  from 
his  arrest  to  obtain  a  confession  or  other  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  the 
••apparent  threat"  rule.  No  Americans  sit  in  on  these  interrogations,  which  are 
conducte<I  in  isolation  cells  with  the  prisoner  blindfolded  and  a  single  Vietnamese 
interrogator  present. 

It  is  apiiarently  common  knowledge  in  Viet  Nam  that  torture  and  brutality 
are  commonplace  in  Vietnamese  interrogations.  Two  American  officers  told  us 
that  they  had  seen  rubber  hoses  in  the  possession  of  Vietnamese  interrogators. 

When  I  asked  one  American  pacification  officer  if  the  46  day  period  of  inter- 
rogation was  not  unreasonable,  he  replied  "we've  never  had  to  interrogate  any- 
one for  46  days— they're  all  broken  and  confessed  in  30  days. 

After  visiting  the  P.I.C.  in  Binh  Dinh  province.  I  could  better  understand  why. 
It  was  constructed  inside  an  abandoned  school.  False  walls  had  been  constructed 
so  as  to  leave  the  observer  with  the  impression  that  the  school  building  was 
empty  and  abandoned.  Along  a  central  corridor  were  24  5'  x  7'  cells  on  one  side, 
with  only  a  small  12"  slit  at  the  top  to  admit  air.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor were  slightly  larger  interrogation  cells.  A  10'  wall  sun-ounded  the  building, 
with  a  steel  gate  that  hid  the  view  from  outside  except  when  it  was  briefly 
opened  to  admit  our  automobile,  and  then  immediately  closed. 

Americans  generally  followed  a  hands-off  policy  towards  these  PIC's — in  sev- 
eral provinces  we  were  told  that  Americans  never  went  near  them.  One  officer 
told  us  he  thought  the  C.I.A.  ran  the  local  PIC.  and  on  inquiry  we  learned  that  the 
PIC's  were  not  in  the  CORDS  chain-of-command  at  all,  but  were  advised  solely 
by  the  C.I.A.  With  PIC's  in  44  provinces,  and  less  than  25  C.I.A.  advisors  in  the 
program,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  interrogations  are  conducted  with  little  U.S. 
supervision  that  might  '•ensure  fulfillment"  of  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

Congressman  Waldie  was  shown  a  Phoenix  document  called  SOP-3  which 
was  then  taken  back  by  the  briefing  officer  involved. 

SOP-3  contained  the  following  comments  : 

(Intelligence  about  fellow  citizens)  is  not  only  of  immediate  value,  but  also  will 
be  needed  in  the  future  in  any  postwar  political  struggle  with  the  Viet  Cong. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

(In  describing  whether  a  man  should  report  his  neighbor)  Those  who  act 
suspiciously:  (a)  the  hesitation  or  fearful  attitude  of  a  dishonest  person;  (b) 
contact  with  those  whom  we  suspect;  (c)  regular  secret  colloquies  of  a  certain 
group  of  people  in  the  area. 

The  possibilities  of  this  type  of  program  for  the  repression  of  political  opposi- 
tion and  dissent  are  obvious.  Fear  of  such  repression  was  expressed  to  us  by  sev- 
eral Vietnamese,  and  the  whole  record  of  repression,  torture,  corruption,  seizure 
of  newspapers  and  arrest  of  political  opponents  under  the  present  Saigon  regime 
is  very  disquieting. 

At  the  very  least,  I  think  Congress  should  insist  of  full  disclosure  by  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  English  and  Vietnamese  documents  which  describe  and  concern 
this  first-priority  pacification  program  of  1971. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 


Exhibit  I 

U.  S.  MiLiTABY  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam, 

APO  San  Francisco,  Valif.,  May  18, 1910. 
Directive  Number  525-36. 

MILITARY   OPERATIONS — PHOENIX    (PHUN6   HOANG)     OPERATIONS 

Purpose :  This  directive  establishes  policy  and  responsibilities  for  all  US  per- 
sonnel participating  in,  or  supporting  in  any  way,  PHOENIX  (PHUNG  HOANG) 
operations. 
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2.  Applicability :  This  directive  is  applicable  to  all  MACV  stafE  agencies  and 
subordinate  commands. 

3.  Policy : 

(a)  The  PHOENIX  Program  is  one  of  advice,  support,  and  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN)  PHUNG  HOANG  Program,  aimed  at  reducing 
the  influence  and  effectiveness  of  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  (VCI)  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  ( RVN ) .  The  VCI  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  war  effort  being 
waged  against  the  GVN  by  the  Viet  Cong  (VC)  and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies. 
The  unlawful  status  of  members  of  the  VCI  (as  defined  in  the  "Green  Book"  and 
in  GVN  ofiicial  decrees)  is  well  established  in  GVN  law  and  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  laws  of  land  warfare  followed  by  the  US  Army. 

(&)  Operations  against  the  VCI  include:  the  collection  of  intelligence  indenti- 
fying  these  members,  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  allegiance  to  the  VC  and 
rally  to  the  government,  capturing  or  arresting  them  in  order  to  bring  them 
before  province  security  committees  for  lawful  sentencing,  and  as  a  final  resort 
the  use  of  military  or  police  force  against  them  if  no  other  way  of  preventing  them 
from  carrying  on  their  unlawful  activities  is  possible.  Our  training  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  these  target  indivduals  alive  and  of  using  intelligent 
and  lawful  methods  of  interrogation  to  obtain  the  truth  of  what  they  know  about 
other  aspects  of  the  VCI.  US  personnel  are  under  the  same  legal  and  moral 
constraints  with  respect  to  operations  of  a  PHOENIX  character  as  they  are  with 
respect  to  regular  military  operations  against  enemy  units  in  the  field.  Thus,  they 
are  specifically  unauthorized  to  engage  in  assassinations  or  other  violations  of  the 
rules  of  land  warfare,  but  they  are  entitled  to  use  such  reasonable  military  force 
as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  goals  of  rallying,  capturing,  or  eliminating  the  VCI 
in  the  RVN. 

(c)  If  US  personnel  come  in  contact  with  activities  conducted  by  Vietnamese 
which  do  not  meet  the  standards  of  land  warfare,  they  are  : 

(1)  Not  to  participate  further  in  the  activity. 

(2)  Expected  to  make  their  objections  to  this  kind  of  behavior  known  to  the 
Vietnamese  conducting  them. 

(.3)  Expected  to  report  the  circumstances  to  the  next  higher  US  authority  for 
decision  as  to  action  to  be  taken  with  the  GVN. 

(d)  There  are  Individuals  who  find  normal  police  work  or  even  military  oper- 
ations repugnant  to  them  personally,  despite  the  overall  legality  and  morality  of 
these  activities.  Arrangements  exist  whereby  individuals  having  this  feeling  about 
military  affairs  can  according  to  law.  receive  specialized  assignments  or  even 
exemption  from  military  service.  There  is  no  similar  legislation  with  reswrt  to 
police  type  activities  of  the  US  military,  but  if  an  individual  finds  the  police 
type  activities  of  the  PHOENIX  Program  repugnant  to  him,  on  his  application, 
he  can  be  reassigned  from  the  program  without  prejudice. 

4.  Resix»nsibilities :  Subordinate  US  commanders  are  to  insure  that  the  policies 
outlined  above  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

5.  Reports  :  This  directive  requires  no  report. 

W.  G.  DOLVIN, 

Major  General,  U.Si.  Army. 

Chief  of  Staff. 


Exhibit  II 

U.S.  Mission  to  International  Organizations, 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  December  7.  WIO. 
Mr.  Marcel  Navtlle, 

President,  International  Committee  o-f  the  Red  Cross, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Dear  Mr.  Naville  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  31.  1970  confciining 
further  observations  on  the  application  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949  (Civilians)  to  Vietnamese  civilians  cantured  by  United  States  forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  On  behalf  of  my  Government.  I  would  like  to  present 
the  following  comment «. 

With  respect  to  Article  45  of  the  Convention  and  to  the  quotation  from 
Pictet's  commentary  to  which  we  referred  in  our  letter  of  .January  20,  we 
appreciate  your  observation  that  the  quotation  applied  directly  to  repatriation 
of  protected  persons  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  However,  we  believe  that 
a  transfer  at  any  time  of  a  protected  person  to  the  power  of  which  he  is  a 
national  should   be  sufficient  to  terminate  his  status  as  a   protected  person. 
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In  our  view,  the  Convention  was  not  designed  to  give  "protected  person"  status 
to  individuals  vis-a-vis  their  own  government. 

We  note  that  the  Convention  provides  in  Article  4  that  "nationals  of  a  co- 
belligerent  state  shall  not  be  regarded  as  protected  persons  while  the  state  of 
which  they  are  nationals  has  normal  diplomatic  representation  in  the  state 
in  whose  hands  they  are."  That  provision  would  seem  to  cast  considerable  doubt 
on  the  entitlement  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  captured  by  U.  S.  forces  to 
protection  as  "protected  persons"  even  while  they  are  in  the  custody  of  the  U.  S. 
forces.  In  any  event,  we  see  no  necessity  to  resolve  these  difficulties,  for  we 
note  the  view  stated  in  your  letter  of  August  31  that  in  view  of  the  special 
situation  of  these  persons  in  Viet-Nam  the  humanitarian  requirements  of  Article 
3,  rather  than  the  Convention  as  a  whole,  express  the  minimum  applicable 
standards.  In  this  connection,  in  our  letter  of  January  20,  1970.  we  stated  "The 
United  States  Government  recognizes  that  South  Vietnamese  civilians  captured 
by  it  and  turned  over  to  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  are  entitled  to  humanitarian 
treatment  as  described  in  Article  3  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1949  (Civilians).  We  are  informed  by  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam 
that  they  share  this  view." 

With  respect  to  South  Vietnamese  civilians  captured  by  U.S.  forces  and 
transferred  by  them  to  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  the  United 
States  Government  recognizes  that  it  has  a  residual  responsibility  to  work  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  to  see  that  all  such  civilians  are 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Article  3  of  the  Convention. 
The  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  are  working 
together  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  ICRC  visits  to  Vietnamese  prison  facilities, 
the  United  States  Government  has  in  the  past  made  known  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  its  view  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  your  delegates 
to  be  able  to  visit  such  facilities  in  the  same  manner  they  are  able  to  visit 
prisoner  of  war  camps.  We  have  noted  the  announcement  by  the  Office  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  on  July  10,  1970,  stated:  "The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  solemnly  affirms  once  again  that  its 
policy  is  to  give  humane  and  decent  treatment  to  all  prisoners,  whether  military 
or  civilian,  and  to  strictly  observe  the  international  agreements  on  prisoners, 
such  as  the  Geneva  Conventions  (as  has  already  been  shown  in  the  past).  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  is  always  prepared  to  assist  qualified 
international  institutions  which  may  wish  to  make  on-the-spot  visits  to  its 
correctional  institutions  and  prison  camps." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Idar  Rimestad.  Ambassador. 


Exhibit  III 

Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Protection  of  Chilian  Persons  in  Time 

OF  War  of  August  12,  1949 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  represented  at  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  held  at  Geneva  from  April  21  to  August  12,  1949,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in 
Time  of  War,  have  agreed  as  follows  : 

PART   I — general   provisions 

Article  1 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  respect  and  to  ensure  respect  for 
the  present  Convention  in  all  circumstances. 

Article  2 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  which  shall  be  implemented  in  peacetime,  the 
present  Convention  shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  declared  war  or  of  any  other 
armed  conflict  which  may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them. 

The  Convention  shall  also  apply  to  all  cases  of  partial  or  total  occupation  of 
the  territory  of  a  High  Contracting  Party,  even  if  the  said  occupation  meets  with 
no  armed  resistance. 

Although  one  of  the  Powers  in  conflict  may  not  be  a  party  to  the  present 
Convention,  the  Powers  who  are  parties  thereto  shall  remain  bound  by  it  in 
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their  mutual  relations.  Tliey  shall  furthermore  be  bound  by  the  Convention  in 
relation  to  the  said  Power,  if  the  latter  accepts  and  applies  to  the  provisions 
thereof. 

Article  3 

In  the  case  of  armed  conflict  not  of  an  international  character  occurring  in 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  each  Party  to  the  conflict 
shall  be  bound  to  apply,  as  a  minimum,  the  following  provisions  : 

(1)  Persons  taking  no  active  part  in  the  hostilities,  including  members  of 
armed  forces  who  have  laid  down  their  arms  and  those  placed  hors  de  combat 
by  sickness,  wounds,  detention,  or  any  other  cause,  shall  in  all  circumstances 
be  treated  humanely,  without  any  adverse  distinction  founded  on  race,  colour, 
religion  or  faith,  sex,  birth  or  wealth,  or  any  other  similar  criteria. 

To  this  end,  the  following  acts  are  and  shall  I'emain  prohibited  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place  whatsoever  with  respect  to  the  above-mentioned  persons : 

(a)  violence  to  life  and  person,  in  particular  murder  of  all  kinds,  multilation, 
cruel  treatment  and  torture  ; 

( & )  taking  of  hostages  ; 

(c)  outrages  upon  personal  dignity,  in  particularly  humiliating  and  degrading 
treatment ; 

id)  the  passing  of  sentences  and  the  carrying  out  of  executions  without  previ- 
ous judgment  pronounced  by  a  regularly  constituted  court,  affording  all  the  judi- 
cial guarantees  which  are  recognized  as  indispensable  by  civilized  peoples. 

(2)  The  wounded  and  sick  shall  be  collected  and  cared  for. 

An  impartial  humanitarian  body,  such  as  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  may  offer  its  services  to  the  Parties  to  the  conflict. 

The  Parties  to  the  conflict  should  further  endeavour  to  bring  into  force,  by 
means  of  special  agreements,  all  or  part  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention. 

The  application  of  the  preceding  provisions  shall  not  affect  the  legal  status  of 
the  Parties  to  the  conflict. 

Article  4 

Persons  protected  by  the  Convention  are  those  w^ho,  at  a  given  moment  and  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  find  themselves,  in  case  of  a  conflict  or  occupation,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Party  to  the  conflict  or  Occupying  Power  of  which  they  are  not 
nationals. 

Nationals  of  a  State  which  is  not  bound  by  the  Convention  are  not  protected 
by  it.  Nationals  of  a  neutral  State  who  find  themselves  in  the  territory  of  a 
belligerent  State,  and  nationals  of  a  co-belligerent  State,  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  protected  persons  while  the  State  of  which  they  are  nationals  has  normal 
diplomatic  representation  in  the  State  in  whose  hands  they  are. 

The  provisions  of  Part  II  are,  however,  wider  in  application,  as  defined  in 
Article  13. 

Persons  protected  by  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  in  Armed  Forces  in  the  Field  of  August  12,  1949, 
or  by  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Wounded, 
Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Members  of  Armed  Forces  at  Sea  of  August  12.  1949,  or 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  of 
August  12.  1949,  shall  not  be  considered  as  protected  persons  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  present  Convention. 

Articles 

Where,  in  the  territory  of  a  Party  to  the  conflict,  the  latter  is  satisfied  that  an 
individual  protected  person  is  definitely  suspected  of  or  engaged  in  activities 
hostile  to  the  security  of  the  State,  such  individual  person  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  claim  such  rights  and  privileges  under  the  present  Convention  as  would,  if 
exercised  in  the  favour  of  such  individual  person,  be  preoudicial  to  the  security 
of  such  State. 

Where  in  occupied  territory  an  individual  protected  person  is  detained  as  a 
spy  or  saboteur,  or  as  a  person  under  definite  suspicion  of  activity  hostile  to  the 
security  of  the  Occupying  Power,  such  person  shall,  in  those  cases  where  absolute 
military  security  so  requires,  be  regarded  as  having  forfeited  rights  of  com- 
munication under  the  present  Convention. 

In  each  case,  such  persons  shall  nevertheless  be  treated  with  humanity,  and 
in  case  of  trial,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  fair  and  regular  trial 
proscribed  by  the  present  Convention.  They  shall  also  be  granted  the  full  rights 
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and  privileges  of  a  protected  person  under  the  present  Convention  at  tlie  earliest 
date  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  State  or  Occupying  Power,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

At-ticle  6 

The  present  Convention  shall  apply  from  the  outset  of  any  conflict  or  occupa- 
tion mentioned  in  Article  2. 

In  the  territory  of  Parties  to  the  conflict,  the  application  of  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  cease  on  the  general  close  of  military  operations. 

In  the  case  of  occupied  territory,  the  application  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  cease  one  year  after  the  general  close  of  military  operations ;  however,  the 
Occupying  Power  shall  be  bound,  for  the  duration  of  the  occupation,  to  the  extent 
that  such  Power  exercises  the  functions  of  government  in  such  territory,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  following  Articles  of  the  present  Convention :  1  to  12,  27,  29  to 
34,  47,  49,  51,  52,  53,  59,  61  to  77, 143. 

Protected  persons  whose  release,  repatriation  or  re-establishment  may  take 
place  after  such  dates  shall  meanwhile  continue  to  benefit  by  the  present 
Convention. 

Article  7 

In  addition  to  the  agreements  expressly  provided  for  in  Articles  11,  14,  15,  17. 
36,  108,  109.  132,  133  and  149,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may  conclude  other 
special  agreements  for  all  matters  concerning  which  they  may  deem  it  suitable 
to  make  separate  provision.  No  special  agreement  shall  adversely  affect  the  situ- 
ation of  protected  persons,  as  defined  by  the  present  Convention,  to  restrict  the 
rights  which  it  confers  ui)on  them. 

Protected  persons  shall  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  agreements  as  long 
as  the  Convention  is  applicable  to  them,  except  where  express  provisions  to  the 
contrary  are  contained  in  the  aforesaid  or  in  subsequent  agreements  or  where 
more  favorable  mea.sures  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  them  by  one  or  other 
of  the  Parties  to  the  conflict. 


Exhibit  IV 
An  Analysis  of  Province  Security  Committee 

background 

Province  Security  Covvmittees  (PSC)  were  created  in  19.57  to  provide  the 
GVN  with  an  administrative  method  of  settling  the  statue  of  political  detainees 
considered  threats  to  the  national  security.  Their  pvrijosc  is  political;  their 
method,  is  administrative  of  these  persons  reasonably  helieved  to  evdatiffcr  the 
national  security,  but  against  whotn  sufficient  evidence  for  a  trial  is  lacking. 

composition 

Province  Chief  (PC),  Chairman. 

Judge  Prosecutor,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Sector  Commander  (presently  same  as  PC),  Member. 

Chief  of  Internal  Security,  Briefing  Ofiicer 

Council  ^Member,  Member. 

Police  Chief,  Member. 

M.  S.  Chief,  Member. 

Phung  Hoang  Committee  Member ;  ^Member. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  committees  with  membership  as  high  as  thirteen.  Such 
committees  include  representatives  of  all  agencies  concerned  with  Phung  Huang. 
In  some  provinces  all  districts  are  repre.'^ented  on  the  POC. 

MEBTTINGS 

GVN  MOI  Circular  No.  2212  requires  each  PSC  to  meet  niyeekly.  or  more  often 
if  necessary.  In  practice,  the  norm  to  he  used  is  the  existence  of  a  backlog  await- 
ing a  position.  If  cases  are  being  heard  within  .30  days,  there  is  no  need  to  insist 
on  weekly  meetings.  Conversely,  if  weekly  meeting!?  result  in  a  continued  backlog, 
more  frequent  meetings  are  in  order. 
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PROCEDUBE 

Suspect  detainees  may  appear  before  the  committee  but  do  not  liave  the  right 
to  demand  such  appearance.  Due  to  the  administrative  nature  and  political  mis- 
sion of  the  PSC,  procedures  are  far  less  exacting  than  those  of  the  courts.  AH 
members  of  the  PSC,  procedures  are  far  less  exacting  than  those  of  the  courts. 
All  members  of  the  PSO  may  examine  the  detainee  dossiers  before  the  hearings 
and  request  clarification  of  any  questionable  area.  The  local  judge  acts  as  advisor 
to  the  committee.  During  an  administrative  screening  he  assures  that  the  cases 
are  proper  for  presentation  and  all  administrative  formalities  have  been  adhered 
to.  The  Chief  of  Internal  Security  acts  as  Briefing  Officer  and  is  responsible  for 
recommending  the  type  and  duration  of  detention.  He  is  the  person  most  involved 
in  determining  adequate  detention.  Along  with  the  PSB  Chief,  lie  has  received  spe- 
cial training  at  a  two-day  seminar  in  Saigon  on  the  sentencing  procedure  of 
GVN  MOI  Circulars  No.  757  and  2212.  Although  the  Chief  of  Internal  Security 
is  probably  the  official  most  responsible  for  the  type  of  sentences  given  by  the 
PSC.  he  remains  an  unknown  force  within  the  committee.  He  is  lacking  an 
American  counterpart  and  has  little  to  do  with  Phung  Hoang  outside  the  PSC. 
In  many  cases  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  educate  these  Briefing  Officers  to  the 
urgency  of  complying  with  the  guidance  provided  in  757  and  2212.  The  Chief  of 
Internal  Security  should  not  be  an  unknown  factor  in  VCI  sentencing.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  PHOENIX  Coordinator  to  advise  his  counterpart  of  this  situa- 
tion, and  with  his  counterpart,  determine  what  the  Chief  of  Internal  Seciirity 
considers  to  be  necessary  to  have  a  dossier  which  is  .sufficient  for  him  to  recom- 
mend maximum  "an-tri"  detention. 

COURSES  OF  ACTION  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  PROVINCE  SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

Relea^se 

Naturally,  the  committee  may  release  suspects  found  to  be  innocent.  This 
criteria  would  also  apply  to  all  those  suspects  whose  dossiers  do  not  indicate 
that  the  individual  is  "prohably"  a  threat  to  the  national  security.  In  other  words, 
the  PSC  does  not  "reasonably  believe"  that  the  suspect  is  a  threat  to  the  national 
security.   [Italic  added.] 

Recommend  trial  by  military  court 

If  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  national  security  laws,  or  if  the 
suspect  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  committing  an  offense  against  the  national 
security,  the  case  must  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Military  Coui't.  This 
Court  will  try  and  sentence  the  suspect.  This  particular  function  of  the  PSC 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  Grand  Jury. 

Detention 

"Where  evidence  for  trial  is  lacking,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  suspect  is  a 
threat  to  the  national  security,  the  committee  may  impose  administrative  ("an 
Tri"')  detention.  This  is  a  type  of  preventative  detention  to  protect  the  state 
from  a  known  threat  to  its  security.  There  is  the  additional  provision  of  continual 
extension  of  two  year  terms  if  the  individual  remains  a  threat  to  the  national 
security.  "An  Tri"  detention  is  nonjudicial  and  administrative  in  nature.  A  vio- 
lation of  the  national  security  laws  need  not  be  proven ;  all  that  must  be  demon- 
strated is  that  a  reasonable  belief  exists  that  the  suspect  threatens  the  national 
secuiity.  Once  "an  tri"  detention  is  imposed  there  are  no  judicial  remedies.  The 
duration  and  place  of  detention  are  governed  by  GVN  administrative  regula- 
tions. 

Summary 

The  PSC  has  three  courses  of  action  available :  d)  it  may  release  the  innocent, 

(2)    act   as   a   type   of   grand   jury    in    forwarding   violators    of   the    national 

sec^irity  ^nws  to  a  Military  Court,  or  (3)  impose  administrative  detention  uoon 

those  individuals  whom  the  PSC  reasonably  believes  to  threaten  the  security 

of  the  nation. 

BASIS   OP   DETERMINATION 

The  purpose  of  the  PSC  is  to  protect  the  State  from  those  persons  threatening 
its  existence.  Thus  its  power  goes  beyond  that  of  the  courts  into  the  area  of 
emergency  political  detention  necessitated  by  the  need  of  the  State  to  survive. 
There  is  no  defined  burden  of  proof,  as  utilized  by  courts,  because  the  committees 
are  not  engaged  with  violators  of  law.  The  committee  is  concerned  with  those 
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cases  which,  due  to  a  lack  of  evidence,  cannot  be  presented  under  existing  judicial 
standards.  Kather  than  a  judicial  determination,  these  cases  call  for  an  ad- 
ministrative determination.  The  decision  of  the  committee  is  based  on  a  prosecu- 
tion dossier.  There  is  no  rigid  rule  regarding  the  amount  of  evidence  necessary- 
tor  detention,  and  the  criteria  may  vary  significantly  from  province  to  prov- 
inc-e.  Each  committee  determines  the  existing  threat  to  national  security  based 
on  conditions  within  the  particular  province,  and  the  function  of  the  detainer 
within  the  VCI.  This  process,  because  it  is  administrative  and  political  in  nature, 
reflects  the  political  "facts-of-life"  in  the  province.  It  is  encumbent  upon  each 
PHOENIX  Coordinator  to  determine  these  local  variances  and  tailor  his  advice 
accordingly.  The  PSC  does  not  need  evidence  of  the  type  required  by  a  court ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  dossier  which  contains  nothing  but  an  interrogation  report 
cannot  be  expected  to  convince  the  committee  that  a  maximum  detention  is 
warranted.  AVhat  is  necessary  is  sufficient  intelligence  to  reasonably  indicate  that 
the  su.spect  is  a  threat  to  national  security.  Thus  the  test  applied  by  the  PSC  is 
not  one  of  proven  guilt.  This  is  the  distinguishing  factor  between  the  PSC  and 
a  Military  Court.  The  court  is  concerned  with  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
or  the  existence  of  a  proven  violation  of  national  security,  whereas  the  PSC  is 
concerned  with  preventing  danger  to  the  State  by  a  suspect  who  appears  to 
threaten  the  national  security.  The  Military  Court  is  punitive ;  the  committee  is 
preventative  in  nature. 

COMPABISON 

Province  Security  Committee  Military  Court 

Administrative  body.  Judicial  body. 

Founded  in  the  right  of  the  State  to  survive.  Founded  in  law. 

I'olitical  hearing.  Trial  by  law. 

Threats  to  security.  Violations  of  law. 

Protective  detention  ( "an  tri" ) .  Sentence. 

Maximum  2-year  renewable  sentence.  r>Iaximum  death. 

Reasonable  belief  of  threat.  Guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

OBSEKVATIONS 

1.  The  PSC's  are,  by  definitions,  political  tools,  and  are  governed  from  pro- 
vince to  province  by  the  political  "facts-of-life." 

2.  PSC  existence  is  extra-constitutiona,l  and  non-judicial,  based  upon  the  right 
of  a  State  to  survive. 

3.  These  committees,  although  in  possession  of  power  to  administratively  de- 
tain anyone  reasonably  believed  to  threaten  the  national  security,  have  acted 
with  remarkable  restraint. 

4.  The  nature  of  these  committees,  and  their  strictly  political  function,  dictate 
a  "hands-off"  policy  by  all  US  personnel  and  agencies. 

5.  U.S.  advisors,  specifically  PHOENIX  Coordinators,  should  direct  their  efforts 
to  insure  that  their  counterparts  provide  the  PSC  with  the  necessary  evidence 
for  the  committee  to  reach  an  informed  decision.  This  evidence  should  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  minimum  considered  necessary  for  detention  by  the  Chief  of 
Internal  Security.  Additional  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  providing  the  com- 
mittee the  type  dossier  specified  by  GVN  MOI  Circular  No.  2212  and  Phung 
Hoang  SOP  3.  If  all  available  intelligence  is  in  the  dossier,  an  informed,  in- 
telligent, and  equitable  decision  can  be  rendered. 

6.  The  varying  quality  of  dossiers  presented  to  the  committee  has  caused  an 
imbalance  in  proof,  resulting  in  reliance  upon  the  interrogation  report  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Phung  Hoang  dossier.  In  far  too  many  cases,  the  quality  of 
the  dossiers  provided  to  PSC's  can  only  be  described  as  poor  and  incomplete. 
It  is  advisable  for  both  PHOENIX  Coordinators  and  their  counterparts  to  screen 
the  dossiers  before  they  leave  the  PIOCC :  if  this  is  accomplished  regularly,  a 
comparison  can  he  made  between  the  amount  of  evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  relative  decisions  reached  by  the  committee.  Thus,  by  reviewing 
the  decisions  of  the  PSC,  in  conjunction  with  the  dossiers  presented  to  the  PSC, 
the  PHOENIX  Coordinator  and  his  counterpart  can  determine  what  type  of 
dossier  the  committee  considers  to  be  sufficient  for  detention. 

7.  Guidance  had  been  provided  to  the  PSC's  in  CVN  MOI  Circulars  No.  757 
and  2212.  Utilization  of  this  guidance,  coupled  with  an  understanding  of  the 
political  realities  of  the  province,  will  provide  the  coordinator  with  an  under- 
standing of  dossier  deficiencian.  The  critical  official  to  satisfy  is  the  Chief  of  In- 
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ternal  Security,  the  second  most  influential  member  (after  tlie  Province  Ctiief ) 
of  tlie  PSC.  The  Chief  of  Internal  Security  is  the  central  figure  in  determining 
what  burden  of  proof  the  committee  adheres  to,  as  it  is  his  recommendation 
which  usually  determines  the  duration  of  detention.  It  is  essential  to  determine 
what  minimum  content  a  dossier  must  contain  to  conform  to  his  standards. 

Mr.  (tallagheii.  Thank  yon,  Congressman  McCloskey. 

1  ntiaht  say  the  Resohitions  of  Inqniry  are  on  the  agenda  for  the 
fnll  conuiiittee  tomorrow  morning.  I  want  to  thank  you,  too,  for  a 
fine  statement.  Yon  meet  no  opposition  from  the  Chair  in  the  need  for 
bringing  Congress  into  a  better  sense  of  balance  ^Yith  the  executive 
branch.  In  fact,  for  many  years,  I  have  been  advocating  tlie  view  that 
imless  Congress  does  bring  itself  back  into  balance,  perhaps  our  most 
important  function  will  be  having  our  picture  taken  out  on  the  Capitol 
steps  with  graduating  classes. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  there  is  a  lesson  we  will  learn  from  Vietnam. 
That  is  that  Congress  not  only  has  a  very  strong  responsibility  in  this 
area,  but  Congress  has  to  update  itself  so  that  we  have  a  source  of 
expertise  in  our  own  hands  to  make  proper  inquiries,  some  of  which 
you  have  pointed  out  here. 

We  in  the  Congress  talk  about  a  balanced  government,  but  our  Gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time  is  in  imbalance  because  of  the  very  devel- 
opment of  power  in  the  executive  branch  following  World  War  II, 
as  you  have  pointed  out. 

So,  if  there  is  any  good  that  may  come  out  of  Vietnam  it  may  well 
be  that  the  Congress  itself  will  take  a  hard  look  at  what  its  responsi- 
bilities are  and  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  a  relevant  body  as 
we  slide  into  the  twilight  of  the  century. 

Congressman  INIcCloskey,  the  war  naturally  causes  the  greatest  dis- 
tress to  all  of  us,  and  we  appreciate  your  informed  and  extremely  in- 
teresting statement. 

I  suppose  the  job  that  this  subcommittee  has  boils  down  to  whether 
we  can  expedite  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  by  insisting  that 
the  President  meet  a  deadline  he  says  will  hinder  his  negotiators  in 
Paris  and  threatens  to  frustrate  the  return  of  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

My  gravest  doubt  about  a  date  certain  is  that  such  a  congressional 
initiative  would  not  help  but  be  inter} )reted  in  some  quarters  both 
here  and  abroad  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  flexibility  of  the  President. 
Events  may  occur  inside  Vietnam  whicli  would  make  it  impossible  for 
a  President  to  comply  with  the  congressional  dictates. 

For  example,  what  do  you  see  happening  to  the  last  few  thousand 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  if  the  other  side  knows  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  bound  not  even  to  defend  those  troops,  if  the  other  side  should 
get  rather  nasty  and  impose  the  humiliation  in  Mr.  McNaughton's 
"one  man's  opinion."  I^ut  if  we  were  to  ])ass  an  iron-clad  date  certain 
for  American  withdrawal,  thus  eliminating  American  options,  what 
assurances  do  we  really  have  that  the  other  side  would  allow  such  a 
graceful,  bloodless  disengagements  This  is  one  of  the  troublesome 
things,  Mr.  McCloskey,  about  l)inding  the  President's  hands. 

One  of  the  things  you  pointed  out  was  that  the  Congress  was  never 
aware  of  the  escalation  preconditions.  I  think  several  members  sitting 
here  were  engaged  in  violent  arguments  W'ith  the  executive  branch  dur- 
ing the  days  when  the  pressures  were  building  up  to  f^et  rid  of  Diem. 
It  was  said,  with  some  justification,  that  he  was  repressive  as  well  as 
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a  number  of  other  things.  But  the  fact  is  we  were  not  there  in  force. 
I  remember  all  of  the  editorials  of  those  days  denouncing  him — which 
we  all  agreed  with — but  I  am  sure  now  even  the  ADA  would  give 
Diem,  Madam  Nhu,  and  his  brother  an  endorsement  if  we  could  get 
American  soldiers  back  and  end  the  war. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  the  question  of  inflexibility  is  one  that  bothers  us, 
especially  if  the  other  side  is  nothing  but  nasty  to  us  on  our  way  out. 
One  of  the  things  the  pre\ious  administration  was  always  concerned 
with  was  that  American  public  opinion  might  demand  a  very  strong 
resjjonse,  even  a  limited  nucleai-  response,  if  a  slaughter  of  American 
troops  was  about  to  take  place.  I  would  like  to  have  your  feelings  on 
that,  Mr.  McCloskey. 

"Sir.  ]McCloskey.  If  I  may  speak  as  a  military  officer  rather  than  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  been  in  Vietnam  three  times.  I  was  there 
in  1965  when  we  made  a  study  of  the  trends  and  problems  involved. 
It  is  my  judgment — and  my  judgment  could  be  in  error — that  there  is 
no  risk  to  American  troops  from  a  gi  adual  disengagement  over  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months  to  a  year,  provided  that  such  disengagement  is  car- 
ried out  with  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  troops  themselves.  If 
there  is  any  danger  to  the  American  troops  in  the  withdrawal  process, 
or  American  personnel,  I  fear  that  it  is  far  more  likely  to  result  from 
an  upheaval  within  the  South  Vietnamese  (Tovernment  than  from  the 
enemy  forces  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

As  I  last  saw  it  the  present  order  of  battle  in  tlie  4A  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam  was  that  there  were  approximately  100,000  Vietnamese 
regular  forces  primarily  scattered  throughout  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral jungle  regions  of  the  country,  plus,  at  the  most,  -10,000  Vietcong  ir- 
regulars— a  total  of  140,000  enemy  troops  ranged  agamst  aiDproxi- 
mately  1.9  million  South  Vietnamese  troops  plus  about  240,000 
Americans. 

Now,  at  one  time,  we  considered  a  10  to  1  numerical  superiority  of 
friendly  troops  against  the  enemy's  necessary  in  a  guerilla-type  war. 
But  this  war  has  gradually  evolved  from  a  guerilla  type  war  Avhich 
we  have  won,  to  a  war  between  enemy  main  units  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese main  units  with  some  American  participation.  There  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  the  South  Vietnamese  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves.  As  reports  indicate,  they  are  well-equipped,  they  are  led 
well,  and  they  can  provide  a  substantial  screen,  in  fact,  a  very  excel- 
lent screen,  against  the  danger  to  American  troops  as  thev  withdraT^'. 

If  we  kept  American  troops  out  at  Pleiku  and  Dak  To  and  some  of 
the  advanced  places  near  the  DMZ,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  encircle- 
ment and  isolation  if  the  North  Vietnamese  committed  some  of  the 
50,000  or  70,000  or  120,000  troops  in  the  D:\1Z  area.  But  the  ability  to 
commit  troops  rapidly  against  withdrawing  American  forces  is  no  real 
danger  whatsoever.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  Dunkirk  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  a  steady  and  orderly  disengagement  of  American  troops.  I 
would  presume  that  disengagement  would  involve  coastal  enclaves  like 
the  Da  Nang,  Cam  Ranli  Bay,  and  Saigon  areas  and  the  final  parts  of 
the  disengagement  should  take  place  from  those  ports  where  the  mass- 
ing of  American  firepower  and  troop  strength  would  be  overwhelming. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  not  been  able  to  mass  more  than  five  or 
10  people  in  a  rice  paddy  without  having  them  obliterated  by  the  tre- 
mendous firepower  we  have  from  the  Tonkin  Bay  and  the  Yankee 
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station  carriers  and  airpower  based  in  Thailand.  Certainly  that  air- 
power  would  be  retained  to  ofive  firepower  to  support  withdrawing 
American  troops,  and  this  should  furnish  an  absolute  guarantee  to  their 

safety.  .    .  „  .      ,  » 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  make,  however,  is  if  m  the  process  ot 
withdrawal  there  was  a  rebellion  within  South  Vietnam  itself,  and 
throughout  Sou<^h  Vietnam  resulting  from  the  A^ietcong  infiltration 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and  police  units,  then  it  woukl  be  fairly 
simple  child's  play  for  the  eiiemy,  as  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  to  take  out  of  action  the  American  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel presentlv  scattered  throujrhout  the  countrv.  In  my  view,  that 
would  be  a  real  danger  in  a  position  that  does  not  take  into  account 
the  possibility  that  "American  withdrawal  might  be  attended  by  a 
South  Vietnamese  rebellion.  _ 

Mr.  Gat^lagher.  Wliat  you  point  out  as  a  military  officer  is  true.  That 
is  one  of  the  hesitations  T  have  with  a  fixed-date  withdrawal  resolu- 
tion, however.  A  screen  is  always  contingeiit  on  a  certain  element  of 
mystery,  it  would  seem  to  me.  It  is  always  nice  when  you  are  with- 
drawing to  hide  exactly  when  you  are.  I  recall  wl^en  I  was  a  little  boy 
and  I  pushed  a  rifle  company  a"round  in  General  Patton's  army  that  it 
was  far  more  difficult  when'they  announced  on  the  radio  that  he  was 
not  going  to  have  any  more  gas  and  the  enemy  knew  we  had  to  turn 
around.  It  was  far  more  difficult  and  the  casualties  were  far  greater 
coming-  back  then  when  we  had  been  on  the  offensive. 

So,  I  agree  with  you  that  all  of  those  things  could  hapi>en.  Tlie  sliield 
and  screen  should  be  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  But  if  we  say  March 
21  or  June  21, 1  wonder  whether  that  in  itself  sets  up  a  new  condition 
that  creates  hazards  for  the  remaining  forces  that  may  be  a  screen  and 
the  American  combat  group  the  President  is  tiding  to  get  out.  Tliat  is 
one  of  mv  reservations. 

What  is  your  feelinsr  when  it  gets  right  down  to  the  crunch  when 
it  comes  to'whetlier  or  not  we  should  suP]:>ort  the  Government  up  to 
the  time  <"hat  we  withdraw?  Do  you  yourself  see  any  inconsistency  in 
the  Bingham  proposal,  of  which  vou  are  a  cosponsor,  Mr.  ^McCloskey  ? 

Mr.  McClosket.  Which  one  of  Mr.  Bingham's  proposals? 

]\fr.  Gallagher.  That  which  states  we  shouM  have_  a  commission 
makinc:  certain  the  elections  in  Vietnam  are  not  ri'i-o^ed  in  any  wav. 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  think  we  owe  that  to  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
American  people. 

ITntii  very  recently,  I  had  assumed  the  accuracy  of  the  rei-)ort  made 
bv  the  men  sent  to  South  Vietnam  by  the  '\"\liite  House  to  monjtor  the 
elections.  I  seriously  doubt  mv  former  assumption  of  accuracy  in  light 
of  an  interview  I  conducted  of  two  South  Vietnamese  senators  brous'ht 
to  my  office  by  the  State  Department.  In  the  course  of  my  conversation 
with  these  two  senators,  both  identifie^l  21  separate  ways  in  which  the 
ballots  had  been  rigged  in  the  1967  Vietnamese  elections.  They  dis- 
cussed freely  and  with  some  candor  in  my  office  the  nature  of  the  deceit 
that  was  foisted  upon  the  visitinof  American  monitors  that  were  sent 
there  to  determine  the  fairness  of  that  election.  This  deception  resulted 
from  their  inability  to  understand  Vietnamese  and,  thus  their  ability 
to  rserceive  tb.ese  21  methods  of  rigging  or  stuffing  the  ballot  boxes. 

The  two  South  Vietnamese  senators  indicated  some  concern  that 
these  forthcoming  1972  elections  might  be  rigged.  When  I  was  in- 
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South  Vietnam,  my  staff  was  told  Big  Minh  would  run  against  Presi- 
dent Tliieu  only  if  lie  could  be  assured  that  xVmericans  would  stay  out 
of  the  election  process.  I  see  no  alternative  for  us  other  than  to  attempt 
to  at  least  observe  and  monitor  that  election  process  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  fair,  because  apparently  we  were  deceived  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Of  course.  Big  Minh  said  that  in  1963  or  1964,  and 
I  think  a  lot  of  us  believed  him.  He  got  a  lot  of  editorial  support  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  Pentagon  papers  about  which  you  are  mak- 
ing a  point  disclosed.  Big  Minh's  inability  had  to  be  buttressed  u]) 
about  25,000  troops  and  Little  jdinh  cost  us  more  troops,  too. 

I  wonder  whether  that  kind  of  a  moral  obligation  for  democratic 
representation  in  Vietnam  is  as  important  as  our  finding  a  way  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  don't  think  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always 
questioned  our  ability  to  export  successfully  a  democracy  such  as  ours, 
which  took  roughly  600  years  to  evolve  to  domestic  tranquility  and 
even  then,  in  our  own  civil  war  Ave  had  to  settle  an  issue  with  one  of 
tlie  bloodiest  wars  ever  fought.  I  am  dubious  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
porting our  brand  of  democracy  giA'en  the  concepts  involved  in  their 
country  over  the  centuries.  Xo  matter  how  many  people  we  kill  over 
there,  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  assured  that  we  can  make  the  govern- 
ment of  any  oriental  country  a  democracy  any  more  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  that  in  Greece  or  any  other  Western  country.  They  have  to 
go  through  a  process  to  achieve  the  ultimate  fonn  of  government 
consistent  with  their  culture  such  as  we  have  done,  and  it  takes  cen- 
turies. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Of  course,  I  agree  with  you,  and  this  is  the  point 
that  has  troubled  many  of  us  on  the  moral  issue  of  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  should  exist.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  higher  responsi- 
bility to  get  American  soldiers  out  of  there.  Only  yesterday  Pat 
Moynahan  said  on  the  moral  issue,  which  is  really  how  we  got  there, 
that  this  was  the  most  exquisitely  moral,  more  perfectly  pure  in  its 
moral  passion  than  its  desire  to  bring  democracy  and  self-government 
to  Southeast  Asia.  So,  I  wish  we  would  get  out  and  not  continue  on 
with  the  need  for  a  pure,  sanitized  government  there. 

My  hope  would  be  that  that  govermnent  would  last  at  least  1  day 
after  we  got  out. 

Mr.  Yfhalley. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Congressman  McCloskey,  we  want  our  men  out  of  Vietnam.  I  hope 
these  hearings  will  bring  about  ways  and  means  to  help  us  bring  this 
about  successfidly. 

Do  you  believe  Xorth  Vietnam  wants  U.S.  troops  out  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  JMcClgskey.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  WavLLEY.  Why  do  they  continue  the  rocket  attacks  when  they 
know  it  slows  up  the  process  of  our  coming  out  ? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  think,  Mr.  Whalley,  that  their  concept  of  achiev- 
ing a  rapid  withdrawal  of  our  forces  depends  on  their  ability  to  exert 
sufficient  military  pressures  so  that  the  American  people  iiisist  that 
our  troops  be  withdrawn. 

TV^ien  I  was  in  Vietnam  3  years  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  a  hard-core  Communist  VC  lady  who  had  been  in  confinement 
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for  some  months.  She  discussed  the  Commimist  awcareness  that  the 
American  people,  with  their  lack  of  patience  with  wars  of  this  kind, 
were  exerting-  snch  pressures  that  the  American  Government  would 
ultimately  be  required  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  their  people.  This  was 
back  in  lOfkS.  At  that  time,  I  mentioned  to  her  my  concern  that  as  a 
result  of  talking  witli  her,  even  I,  who  had  come  over  there  inclined 
toward  the  i^elief  that  we  sliould  withdraw  forthwith,  was  becoming 
more  hardened  at  the  results  she  expressed.  Her  response  to  me  by 
an  interpreter  in  the  presence  of  her  province  chief  was,  "You  are  only 
one  Congressman.  You  cannot  stop  the  increase  in  the  flow  of  public 
opinion  that  will  ultimately  force  your  country  to  withdraw.'' 

I  believe  the  rocket  attacks  and  the  demonstration  of  the  al^ility 
to  maintain  continued  military  pressure,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
lost  over  7.50,000  casualties  from  a  country  of  17  million  people,  in- 
dicates the  desire  to  show  the  willingness  and  the  stamina  to  fight  and 
to  continue  these  military  pressures  we  have  seen  these  past  few  montlis. 

Mr.  Whalt.ey.  The  Xorth  Vietnamese  are  very  intelligent  people. 
Would  it  not  have  been  easier  or  made  more  sense  for  them  to  reduce 
fighting,  withdraw  back  to  Xorth  Vietnam  which  would  have  made 
world  opinion  pretty  much  force  us  to  come  home  3  or  4  years  ago.  and 
North  Vietnam  then  wait  3,  4  or  5  years  and  then  made  their  grab  in 
South  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  That  has  been  their  pattern  over  the  past  year  or 
perhaps  2  years,  and  has  lieen  changed  only  recently.  Tlieir  cadres  and 
troops,  trained  as  a  fighting  force,  took  a  terrible  beating  in  the  1968 
Tet  offensive.  It  seems  to  me,  that  following  this,  they  withdrew  to 
the  concept  of  guerrilla  warfare.  They  chose  not  to  mass  large  bodies 
of  troops  against  large  positions.  They  chose  not  to  engage  in  major 
battles  and  to  withdraw  to  small  units  eno;aging  small  units  in  the 
old  concept  of  guerrilla  warfare.  They  realized  they  went  too  far,  and 
particularly  when  confronted  with  American  firepower,  it  was  not 
their  way  of  fighting  to  mass  large  numbers  of  troops  in  large  bat- 
tles, so  they  withdrew  into  email  units  where  their  units  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  B-52's  and  the  major  use  of  firepower.  It  is  only  recently 
that  they  have  become  more  aggressive  in  their  conduct  as  I  see  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  indicating  that  they  are  continuing  to  wage 
the  fight. 

However,  I  still  think  they  have  refrained  from  committing  major 
parts  of  their  ai'med  forces.  When  they  saw  the  possibility  of  making 
a  major  effort  against  South  Vietnamese  forces  which  were  somewhat 
overextended 

"Mr.  WiTALLET.  The  American  people  are  very  much  fed  up  with  the 
war.  It  is  the  longest  war  in  history — approximately  9  or  10  years. 
With  liindsight  and  from  what  we  have  learned  over  the  10  years, 
the  American  people  are  now  saying  bring  our  boys  home.  What  would 
you  sujTgest  is  the  best  wav  to  bring  this  about  ?  In  your  opinion,  what 
would  be  the  best  wa}-  to  bring  our  troops  home  and  get  our  j^risoners 
of  war  freed  ? 

jSIr.  McCeoskey.  I  have  felt.  Mr.  "Wlialley,  we  could  not  demand 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  so  long  as  we  continue  with  either  the 
threat  of  bombing  or  a  i-esidual  force  remaining  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  one  thing  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  will  never  accept 
is  the  concept  of  permanent  protection  of  South  Vietnam  by  Ameri- 
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can  firepower.  I  feel  that  if  we  agreed  to  give  up  that  part  of  our  nego- 
tiating demand  and  reduce  our  demand  to  the  return  of  our  POW's 
before  our  withdrawal,  we  would  then  have  successful  negotiations. 

President  Nixon  has  a  very  understandable  position  that  we  should 
not  permit  a  foreign  country  to  become  Communist  if  we  could  prevent 
it.  We  had  to  prevent  this  humiliating  defeat,  or  South  Vietnam 
would  fall  after  all  of  our  elfoits  and  guarantees  and,  consequently,  he 
has  insisted  on  two  points — ^that  the  prisoners  be  returned,  and  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  a  reasonable  time  to  prevail  after  American 
withdrawal. 

I  would  abandon  that  second  negotiating  fa<;tor  of  the  President. 
I  think  if  it  were  left  up  to  the  North  and  the  South,  with  the  indica- 
tion that  we  would  be  out  in  9  months,  we  would  have  a  negotiating 
position  that  might  be  acceptable  to  them.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in 
this.  But  whatever  we  do,  I  don't  think  that  we  can  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  and  leave  700  or  800  of  our  finest  young  men  behind.  If  our 
present  policy  has  been  erroneous,  which  I  believe  it  has  been,  we 
cannot  leave  the  cutting  edge  of  that  policy.  If  the  men  were  not  re- 
turned within  a  reasonable  period  after  we  announced  our  withdrawal 
and  the  removal  of  our  power,  then  we  would  have  to  do  something  far 
more  forceful,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  them  back. 

But  I  am  afraid  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  trust  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  negotiations  to  end  the  war  and  the  ter- 
mination of  American  firepower.  They  have  been  misled  once  in  1946 
and  once  in  1954.  They  know  President  Nixon's  long  record  of  harsh- 
ness and  his  desire  for  a  firm  barrier  to  tlie  expansion  of  communism. 
In  my  judgment,  an  act  of  Congress  will  be  needed  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  do  intend  and  insist  that  we  are  going 
to  withdraw. 

I  think  for  this  reason  an  act  of  Congress  may  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  set  a  firm  and  final  date  conditional  upon  the  return  of  our 
POWs. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Whallet.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  This  is  the  crux  of  what  bothers  this  subcom-, 
mittee.  You  say  we  set  a  9-month  limit  for  withdrawal  with  the  pri-^ 
soners  to  be  returned  in  6.  If  they  are  not  returned  in  6,  then  you  would 
do  something  forceful.  "Wliat  would  you  advocate  that  we  do  ?  Would 
we  go  back  in  and  go  to  a  nuclear  strike  because  we  don't  want  ground 
forces  there  ?  What  would  you  advocate  ? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  That  is  a  difficult  problem,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  President  does  not  want  to  discuss  his  options  with  us  at  the 
present  time,  the  threat  of  force  if  not  backed  up  is  only  a  bluff.  I 
think  this  is  one  area  where  the  choice  is  better  left  to  the  President  as 
to  how  those  POW's  get  back,  but  we  have  to  give  a  firm  indication 
of  what  Congress  is  willing  to  do  and  what  we  are  not  willing  to  do. 

If  those  prisoners  were  not  returned,  I  for  one  would  be  willing, 
should  the  President  ask  for  it,  to  sign  a  declaration  of  war  if 
necessary,  to  get  them  back.  I  think  the  fate  of  the  POW  is  that 
important  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  With  all  that  a  declaration  of  war  implies? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Making  operative  various  treaties,  the  possibility  of 
cranking  up  of  our  nuclear  plant  ? 

Mr.  McCloskjey.  I  don't  think  we  can  demand  those  prisoners  back 
as  long  as  we  threaten  bombing  and  insist  on  intervention  in  the  course 
of  history  of  the  nation  of  Vietnam.  It  was  one  coimtry,  not  two.  They 
fought  an  8 -year  war  for  independence.  They  won  that  war  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  They  were  promised  a  unified  country  and  we  stepped  in 
and  blocked  it.  As  long  as  we  prevent  that  or  continue  the  threat  of 
this  massive  use  of  firepower  to  destroy  their  cities.  They  will  not 
return  our  POWs.  I  think  Bo  Gen  Shoe,  if  I  were  in  his  shoes,  would 
have  one  of  those  prisoners  in  each  city  with  a  population  of  over 
5,000  to  let  the  Americans  know  they  are  there  so  that  we  would  not 
destroy  their  cities. 

]\Ir.  Gallagher.  This  is  one  of  our  reservations.  If  we  force  the 
President  into  an  inflexible  position  and  the  prisoners  are  not  returned 
within  the  time,  I  think  that  a  great  many  people  would  be  interested 
in  a  declaration  of  war.  I  recall  how  we  got  into  all  of  this.  We  used 
to  talk  about  nuclear  wars.  We  don't  talk  much  now  about  nuclear 
wars  and  we  don't  wori"y  whether  the  other  side  is  going  to  "nuc"  us 
or  we  are  going  to  "nuc"  them.  This  troubles  us  a  great  deal.  If  we 
say  to  them  that  we  are  pulling  out  in  9  months  if  you  return  our 
prisoners  in  6,  and  we  continue  the  withdrawal  process  and  then  must 
suddenly  reverse  it,  are  we  not  really  right  back  where  we  began  in 
the  whole  business  of  potential  nuclear  confrontation  ? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  you  would  advocate  a  declaration  of  war  at  that 
time,  you  who  have  been  very  prudent  and  very  forthright  in  the 
necessity  to  end  this  war,  it  would  seem  to  me  the  American  public 
would  force  the  President,  whoever  he  is  then,  into  a  very  extreme 
position. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  say  this  based  upon  my  study  of  the  evolution  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  They  are  an  intelligent  people.  From  many  of 
the  aspects  of  their  conduct,  they  are  more  humane  than,  say,  the  North 
Koreans  or  even  the  Chinese.  Their  conduct  has  been  fully  understand- 
able. Their  public  pronomicements  over  the  years,  their  attempts  to 
consolidate  their  country  even  when  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  alive,  many  of 
the  aspects  of  their  declaration  if  independence  and  the  nature  of  the 
war  they  fought  are  comparable  to  the  evolution  of  America.  They 
are  not  going  to  exact  the  last  omice  of  humiliation  in  retaining  our 
POW's.  But  right  now  the  POW's  are  the  only  tinimp  card  theyhave 
to  prevent  the  obliteration  of  their  cities. 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  said  that  we  bargained  away  our  greatest 
power  for  pottage.  They  can  read  the  statement  General  LeMay  made 
of  bombing  them  back  to  the  Stone  Age.  They  cannot  give  up  those 
prisoners  as  long  as  there  is  this  fear  that  we  might  obliterate  their 
cities,  and  we  have  the  ability  to  do  that  even  without  nuclear  weapons. 

Consequently,  I  do  not  see  any  realistic  chance  of  getting  our  POW's 
back  until  such  time  as  we  give  up  the  threat  of  bombing  and  we  aban- 
don the  intention  to  maintain  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam  as  the 
President  has  insisted. 

I  suggest  we  must  do  it  by  an  act  of  Congress  because  if  I  were  Viet- 
namese I  would  not  believe  our  negotiators  either,  in  light  of  past 
performance  with  respect  to  the  Vietnamese.  These  Pentagon  papers 
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clearly  disclose  our  unwillingness  to  negotiate  until  we  achieve  a  strong 
military  victory. 

Mr.  Whalley.  North  Vietnam  apparently  would  not  negotiate  in 
Paris  even  when  we  had  540,000  U.S.  troops  there.  Would  you  believe 
that  they  would  ever  even  consider  negotiating  since  we  have  brought 
300,000  troops  home  and  are  bringing  another  19,000  boys  home  every 
month  ? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  would  ever  negotiate 
as  long  as  they  see  the  withdrawal  proceeding  and  as  lon^  as  we  insist 
on  maintaining  a  residual  force  and  a  permanent  division  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  incredible  to  me  that  anyone  would  buy  that  possibility, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  is  if  internally  they  are  so  weakened  and 
their  will  to  resist  has  been  so  diminished  that  to  them  it  is  easier  to 
negotiate  than  to  w^atch  us  slowly  withdraw  and  ultimately  wait  until 
public  opinion  forces  complete  withdrawal. 

"While  there  is  no  guarantee  of  negotiating  success  if  we  withdraw 
or  by  scaling  down  demands  to  the  single  one  of  return  of  the  prisoners, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  impossible  to  expect  negotiations  as  long  as  we 
demand  they  leave  South  Vietnam  alone,  which  is  in  essence  what  our 
position  has  been  to  date. 

Mr.  Whalley.  It  would  seem  to  me  if  North  Vietnam  would  say, 
"Here  are  your  prisoners;  go  home,  U.S.  troops,"  the  thing  would  be 
all  over.  That  is  just  a  personal  opinion. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  have  Chairman  IMorgan  here  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  Republican  member,  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Congressman  McCloskey,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
I  am  not  clear.  The  problem  is  this  business  of  what  happens  when  we 
get  down  to  the  level  of  four  or  five  battalions  in  Vietnam.  You  say 
we  will  be  able  to  get  back  into  enclaves  and  defend  these  by  superior 
firepower.  I  am  afraid  we  would  have  another  Hue  on  our  hands.  I 
think  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  are  clever  enough  to  infil- 
trate Saigon  or  Cam  Ranh  Bay  under  the  guise  of  being  coolies  or 
workers  and  really  catch  us  as  we  are  boarding  planes  or  ships.  This 
has  been  a  worry.  This  has  been  the  history  of  this  war.  There  has  been 
very  little  major  confrontation  between  the  forces. 

As  an  ex-marine  such  as  yourself,  I  know  the  Oriental,  and  I  know 
what  they  can  do  to  us,  and  this  is  wliat  I  am  afraid  of.  Wlien  we  get 
down  to  four  or  five  battalions  remaining  in  Vietnam,  they  are  going  to 
give  us  a  parting  shot  we  will  long  remember. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Murphy:  I  would  hesitate 
to  support  a  type  of  withdrawal  which  would  leave  signal  units,  engi- 
neer units,  helicopter  squadrons  and  headquarter  units  unguarded 
by  American  infantry  battalions.  "Wlien  you  go  into  a  coimtry,  you  try 
to  go  in  with  the  infantry  first,  and  then  headquarters  persomiel  go  in. 
Apparently,  according  to  the  present  plan,  we  are  going  to  leave  back 
helicopters  and  engineers  at  least  in  the  two  northern  military  regions. 
From  my  understanding  the  only  American  support  that  will  be  left 
behmd  is  engineers  and  helicopters,  possibly  some  signalmen  and 
troops  of  that  kind. 

I  think  that  we  would  be  encouraging  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of 
American  lives  if  we  left  behind  American  headquarters  service  per- 
sonnel unguarded  by  American  combat  infantry  troops. 
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So,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  that  we  withdraw  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  went  in  and  get  those  Tan  Son  Nhut,  Bien  Hoa, 
Chu  Lai,  and  headquarters  personnel  out  first,  and  the  last  units  to  be 
withdrawn  should  be  the  combat  infantry  personnel  who  guarded 
them.  I  would  have  no  fear  at  all  for  the  Marines  or  the  101st  Air- 
borne Battalion  down  in  the  II  Corps  area  withdrawing  to  the  beach 
under  the  cover  of  American  firepower.  There  would  be  no  real  danger, 
in  mv  judgment,  to  those  troops  as  long  as  we  have  those  carriers 
standing  offshore  and  that  airbase  in  Thailand  to  furnish  the  air 
and  artillery  support  to  go  with  it,  but  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
leaving  a  helicopter  squadron  there  with  no  American  troops  to  guard 
it.  I  think  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  have 
not  been  infiltrated. 

There  have  been  some  events  in  the  last  few  months  indicating  that 
some  of  the  local  regional  and  popular  forces  have  been  infiltrated,  and 
some  of  these  events  could  not  have  happened  if  people  did  not  open 
the  gates  and  let  them  in. 

Mr.  MuKPHT.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  withdrawal  date  but  the  only  thing 
that  bothers  me  about  a  withdrawal  date  is  wihether  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  follow  suit  with  the  return  of  our  prisoners.  That  is 
what  worries  me.  If  we  set  a  withdrawal  date,  things  would  be  l^ettcr 
enhanced  because  the  enemy  would  loiow  that  we  are  leaving.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  have  any  trouble  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  they  have  not  had  much  trouble. 

However,  I  barken  back  to  what  President  John  Kennedy  said  when 
interviewed  in  the  early  1900's  when  he  said.  "When  it  comes  down  to 
it,  it  has  to  be  their  fight."  We  have  built  up  their  armed  forces,  as  you 
mentioned,  to  1,900,000.  We  have  given  them  the  most  sophisticated 
equipment  in  the  world  to  fight  with.  We  see  what  is  ha]:)pening  here 
in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  this  burden,  the  spasms  about 
heroin,  and  so  on,  down  the  line.  We  can  give  you  the  litany  of  the 
troubles.  I  think  the  time  is  now  when  we  we  have  to  set  the  date.  I 
think  the  President  would  be  more  fortified  in  his  position  to  the 
American  people  if  we  and  the  Congress  stood  behind  liim  and  said  we 
are  willing  to  set  a  date.  We  are  elected  by  the  people,  too.  I  applaud 
your  comments. 

Mr.  ^McCloskey.  I  am  sorry  to  delay  the  committee,  but  I  think  this 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 

When  Congressman  Whalley  and  I  were  in  Vietnam  in  April,  we 
tried  to  talk  with  as  many  military  ad\TLsers  as  we  could,  generally 
from  the  rank  of  major  and  below.  Many  of  them  were  serving  thoir 
second  tour.  In  working  in  the  South  Vietnamese  provinces,  the  officers 
told  us  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  were  trained  well,  were  led  well, 
and  were  equipped  as  well  as  they  could  ever  be  with  American 
assistance.  The  general  consensus  was  that  the  mental  motivation,  the 
engineers,  the  logistical  support,  even  in  that  terrain,  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  decisive  factors  in  who  wins  the  battle. 

The  ultimate  comment  that  came  to  us  was  made  by  a  young  second 
lieutenant  of  the  101st  Airl^orne  Division,  who  had  been  over  there  a 
number  of  months,  and  had  observed  the  Vietcong  and  the  ARVN. 
He  said,  "It  is  their  war  to  win  or  lose.  There  are  only  two  ways  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  achieve  peace.  One  is  if  they  choose  to  win  the 
war  and  the  other  is  if  they  choose  to  lose  the  war." 


In  the  judgment  of  this  second  lieutenant,  there  was  a  substantial 
possibilit}^  the  South  Vietnamese  might  choose  to  lose  it.  Wliether  we 
stay  there  6  months  or  6  years,  it  would  still  depend,  in  the  last  analysis, 
on  tlie  will  to  fight  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  the  word  is  "zeal." 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  commend  you  on  a  fine  statement,  the  last  20  pages  of  wliich  we 
will  peruse  at  our  leisure. 

I  am  strongly  grateful  that  you  stopped  at  page  7,  but  let  me  very 
strongly  concur  in  your  efforts  to  secure  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
tlie  right  to  have  the  kind  of  information  that  we  need  to  make  deci- 
sions. We  need  the  inputs  if  we  are  going  to  make  policy  as  we  are 
elected  to  do,  and  I  am  very  much  in  support  of  the  efforts  you  have 
made  in  that  direction. 

I  was  asked  in  a  news  conference  in  my  home  State  a  week  ago 
whether  I  thought  I  was  better  informed  in  having  read  the  Penta- 
gon pa]:)ers.  I  replied  that,  yes,  indeed,  I  was,  and  I  thought  I  was  a 
better  Congressman  as  a  result  of  it. 

As  you  pointed  out  in  your  statement,  you  asked  the  question.  Would 
we  have  made  the  decision  we  made  in  this  country  had  we  known  in 
1965  and  1966  and  1967  all  of  the  facts  tha*  are "^ in  those  Pentagon 
papers? 

We  were  elected  to  make  the  import^ant  decisions  of  Government  for 
our  people,  and  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  have  the  information. 

I  am  four  sc^uare  with  you  in  my  belief  that  we  must  have  the 
information. 

I  also  believe  that  as  a  result  of  this  first  belief  that  we  cannot  have 
management  of  the  news  with  respect  to  the  Congress.  I  suppose  every 
administration  tries  to  manage  the  news.  Some  of  them  try  to  keep 
the  news  in.  I  recall  one  gentleman  who  tried  to  keep  some  of  the  news 
out  by  canceling  a  newspaper  subscription  once.  But  I  think  manage- 
ment of  the  news  relative  to  the  Congress  will  not  do.  But  that  leads 
us  to  a  difficult  question,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  general  public. 

Do  you  see  any  constitutional  or  statutory  or,  indeed,  practical 
difference  between  making  this  kind  of  information  available  to  the 
Congress  and  making  it  available  to  the  public? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Yes,  I  do.  I  quoted  that  constitutional  section  about 
our  journal  because  it  clearly  provided  that  we  would  publish  most 
of  our  proceedings,  except  those  which,  in  our  judgment,  should  re- 
main secret.  It  would  be  a  relatively  simple  thing  to  require  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  give  us  all  classified  information  upon  responsible  in- 
quiry, and  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  through  the  rules  of  the  House,  a 
procedure  to  insure  that  sensitive  information  remains  classified. 

We  have  the  power  to  punish  our  Members  and,  upon  a  two-thirds 
vote,  to  expel  a  Member  for  violation  of  our  niles.  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  that  we  refuse  to  allow  a  classification  label  to  be  used  as  a 
reason  for  denying  information  to  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
that  the  obligation  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  impose  rules  of  secrecy 
until  the  Congress  can  vote  in  its  judgment  to  release  facts  which  are 
sensitive.  I  think  that  that  is  the  balance  that  we  need. 

We  have  fallen  into  this  pattern  of  conduct  over  the  last  25  years. 
We  started  with  a  cold  war,  with  the  Russians  allegedly  stating  they 
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were  going  to  bury  us.  Undersfcanclably,  with  the  nuclear  weapons  and 
Sputniks,  we  fell  into  a  pattern  of  operating  under  the  cloak  of 
secrecy,  and  the  bureaucracy  did  not  want  its  decisions  challenged.  The 
result  of  this  attitude  is  that  they  wanted  to  make  everything  secret 
from  the  Congress. 

I  think  the  last  20  pages  of  my  testimony  to  you  describes  a  series 
of  incidents  where  the  executive  branch,  in  its  arrogance,  has  chosen 
to  deny  Congress  the  facts  fearing  that  we  might  vote  against  their 
policies.  In  fact,  they  are  treating  us  as  the  enemy. 

Mr.  DTT  PoxT.  I  think  we  have  kept  a  great  deal  from  the  enemy  but 
a  lot,  too,  has  been  kept  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Everybody  I  talked  to  knew  the  CIA  was  nmning 
the  Laos  situation  and  they  laiew,  too,  of  the  Thai  involvement  and 
they  knew  the  Phoenix  program  was  serviced  by  the  CIA.  Yet,  we  in 
Congress  have  the  need  to  impose  reasonable  rules  of  secrecy  on  our- 
selves. I  can  understand  how  the  executive  branch  might  worry  about 
some  of  us  who  drink  heavily,  or  in  our  dotage  reveal  secrets,  or  for  the 
desire  for  publicity,  rush  out  to  hog  the  television  cameras.  I  under- 
stand that.  We  have  the  professional  ability,  however,  to  impose  our 
own  rules  and  prevent  that  from  happening. 

I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  restore  this  balance  between  the  two 
branches.  Incidentally,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  deny  that  the  Con- 
gress was  intended  to  be  the  supreme  branch  of  Government.  We  can 
impeach  the  President  if  he  does  not  carry  out  the  law  as  can  we 
impeach  others.  The  whole  pattern  of  the  Constitution  indicates  in  his- 
torv"  and  tradition  that  the  legislative  branch  was  in  fact  the  lawmaker, 
and  we  cannot  make  the  laws  without  full  information. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  detennined  how  we  were  going  to  get  this  in- 
formation and  protect  the  national  security  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  Turning  now  to  the  very  difficult  question  that  some 
of  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  have  considered,  that  of  the 
prisoners,  I  have  asked  each  of  the  sponsors  of  the  various  Vietnam 
disengagement  acts  this  tough  question :  If  we  agreed  to  withdraw  by  a 
certain  date  contingent  upon  a  prisoner  release  and  it  did  not  occur, 
would  you  be  willing  to  stand  up  to  vote  to  stop  taking  our  troops  out? 

I  concur  from  your  comments  that  jonr  answer  would  be  yes ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  have  no  hesitancy,  and  I  confess  to  some  bias  in 
this  aft«r  23  years  in  the  Marine  Corps.  I  believe  strongly  that  you 
don't  leave  prisoners  behind,  particularly  the  men  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  this  policy,  rightly  or  wrongly. 

I  would  prefer  to  say  in  answer  to  that  question  that  I  would  support 
whatever,  at  that  time  and  place,  seemed  to  be  the  best  means  of  getting 
the  prisoners  back.  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  involves  threatening 
nuclear  weapons  or  invading  the  Hanoi  Delta,  Red  River  Delta,  or 
blowing  up  their  dikes.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  methods  and  means 
available  to  us ;  but  I  think  the  whole  principle  and  tradition  of  this 
country  is  wrapped  up  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not  leave  our  men  behind 
when  we  make  our  policy.  If  there  is  anyone  who  should  not  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  mistakes  this  country  has  made,  it  is  the  families 
and  the  people  involved  who  carried  out  that  policy  at  a  far  greater 
risk  than  any  of  us  sitting  in  the  Congress. 
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We  fought  in  good  wars,  at  times  when  wars  were  appropriate  and 
served  a  national  function ;  as  I  think  this  one  does  not,  but  I  don't 
think  we  can  preserve  this  Nation  if  we  abandon  those  men  who  fought 
courageously  and  without  complaint. 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  You  made  one  statement  that  does  concern  me.  I  have 
not  been  much  of  a  proponent  of  the  fixed-date  concept  because  of  the 
point  that  the  chairman  made  that  we  may  be  pushing  the  President 
into  some  kind  of  action  that  we  may  not  want. 

You  connnented  that  if  the  prisoner  exchange  did  not  take  place 
that  you  would  have  to  do  "something  far  more  forceful."  You  then 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  you  were  speaking  as  a  Congressman  or  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency ;  but  are  you  suggesting  that  if  you  were  the  President  at 
that  time  and  the  exchange  did  not  take  place  that  you  would  ask 
the  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  ? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  No  ;  I  frankly  have  not  considered  anything  I  have 
said  today  from  the  standpoint  of  the  candidacy.  I  have  felt  that  the 
current  policies  followed  by  President  Nixon  are  gradually  forcing 
us  into  a  corner  where  we  may  be  unable  to  either  get  the  prisoners 
back  or  to  assure  that  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  achieved,  but  I  would  not  urge  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  test  the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  return  our  prisoners  until  we  do  what  is  right, 
which  is  end  the  bombing  and  end  our  involvement  there.  At  that  point, 
it  is  my  belief  the  North  Vietnamese  will  agree  to  return  our  pris- 
oners, since  there  will  no  longer  be  any  danger  to  them  from  the  bomb- 
ing or  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam;  but  as  long  as  Mr.  Nixon  is 
President,  with  his  background,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  going  to  re- 
quire an  act  of  Congress  in  order  to  have  that  assurance  rather  than 
just  the  assurances  of  the  executive  branch.  But  I  don't  say  that  or  any 
part  of  this  as  a  candidate,  and  I  do  not  advocate  or  propose  a  dec- 
laration of  war. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  we  follow  the  course  of  action  I  have 
outlined  today  the  prisoners  will  be  returned  and  there  will  be  no  need 
to  consider  the  harsher  alternatives. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  under  the  current  policy  we  have  any  hope  of 
reaching  that  point  in  view  of  the  long,  tortuous  history  that  has  gone 
on  since  1945. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  hope,  Mr.  McCloskey,  you  are  right.  I  hope  it  does 
work  out  and  that  harsher  methods,  to  use  your  term,  are  not  necessary. 

]My  personal  feeling  is  that  I  would  much  rather  take  my  chances 
with  the  residual  forces  as  a  bargaining  tool  than  I  would  use  any 
hai-sher  methods. 

I  have  run  overtime  already,  but,  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  a  fine  statement  with  regard  to  the  congressional  right 
to  know,  and  I  appreciate  your  appearing  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  would  like  to  say  I  don't  think  any  of  us  can  be 
completely  certain  that  we  are  right  on  any  of  these  issues.  "We 
endeavor  to  attain  the  best  result  for  the  country  and  hope,  in  our 
collective  judgment,  we  will  achieve  the  right  result;  but  there  are 
good  men  on  both  sides  and  all  of  the  reservations  expressed  are 
attempting  to  predict  the  behavior  of  both  the  North  and  South  and, 
from  any  observation,  the  track  record  of  American  attempts  to  pre- 
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diet  how  the  Vietnamese  will  react  is  roughly  10  percent  successful 
over  the  last  few  years. 

I  would  like  to  confess  the  possibility  that  I  am  wrong,  as  I  think 
every  conscientious  Member  would  do  with  respect  to  our  present 
convictions.  Many  of  us  have  changed  radically  over  the  last  years  as 
new  facts  have  come  to  light.  I  just  hope  I  am  right,  but  I  would 
have  to  concede  that  I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  our  distinguished  colleague  on  his 
sincerity  and  devotion  to  his  convictions.  His  testimony  was  eloquent 
and  extremely  welcomed  by  this  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
am  sure  each  member. 

I  join  in  your  efforts  to  Avin  the  right  to  know.  I  feel  all  of  us  who 
represent  the  American  people  have  learned  from  the  recent  dis- 
closures the  importance  to  be  informed,  to  have  all  of  the  facts  before 
we  act,  before  we  evaluate  our  positions.  I  am  convinced  had  we  in 
the  Congress  known  the  true  facts,  the  course  of  our  actions  in  recent 
years  might  well  have  been  different. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  course  of  events  in  South  Vietnam  would  be  the 
same  if  we  got  out  tomorrow  or  6  months  from  now  or  9  months  from 
now  or,  say,  2  years  from  now  ? 

•  .  Mr.  McCloskey.  Yes;  I  do.  I  do  not  think  that  the  issue  now  is  how 
long  American  troops  remain  in  Vietnam,  but  I  am  disturbed  that  the 
longer  we  remain  tliere,  the  more  hardened  the  attitudes  become  on 
both  sides  and  the  more  entrenched  we  become  in  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion. As  we  get  down  to  50.000  troops  and  airpower  there.  I  do  not  know 
wliat  negotiating  power  we  will  retain. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Aside  from  the  moralit}'  and  legality  issue  which  you 
so  strongly  have  stressed,  would  you  say  to  prolong  the  war  is  actu- 
ally pointless? 

Mr.  McClosket.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Halpern.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  add  to  your  own  conceptions  on  the  issues  in  this  war  that  even  if  we 
were  to  meet  the  present  withdrawal  timetable  at  least  another  7,400 
'  Americans  will  be  killed  and  possibly  as  many  as  65.000  more  young 
Americans  will  be  maimed  or  injured.  I  think  this  is  awfully  important 
to  stress. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize.my  compliments,  my  commendation  to 
our  veiy  distinguished  witness  and  his  valuable  contributions  to  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Gallagieer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCloskey,  for  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  deliberations  of  this  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  recessed  for  10  minutes  while  we 
go  over  and  vote. 
'  /.  (A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  next  witness  is  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons.  Democrat  of  Florida, 
Congressman  Gibbons  came  to  the  Congress  in  1963  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  has  made  an  enviable  record  of 
sound  legislative  initiative. 
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We  are  pleased  to  welcome  you  here,  Congressman  Gibbons,  and  we 
know  your  testimony  will  be  helpful  to  our  subcommittee.  On  behalf 
of  our  subcommittee  I  want  to  express  to  you  and  Mr.  Waldie  our 
apology  for  the  long  delay  and  hope  you  will  forgive  us. 

Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAM  M.  GIBBONS,  A  BEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciat/e  your  courtesy  and  wel- 
come your  comments.  As  I  told  Mr.  du  Pont  a  while  ago,  I  am  not 
worried  about  the  delay.  I  have  been  waiting  for  about  0  years  for 
this  occasion,  so  a  few  more  minutes  or  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  will 
not  make  that  much  difference  now. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committ-ee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  a  matter  which  I  believe  to  be 
historic  in  nature.  I  am  not  here  to  assess  blame,  to  call  names,  or  to 
point  fingers  at  anyone,  but  I  do  think  we  should  have  a  free  and  frank 
discussion  of  our  actions. 

First,  let  me  say  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  number  of  resolutions  on 
subjects  now  under  consideration  by  your  subcommittee. 

I  joined  in  sponsorship  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  by  Congress- 
man Zablocki  and  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
"\'\niile  I  am  not  totally  satisfied  with  the  draft  of  this  resolution,  I 
joined  in  its  cosponsorship  because  I  wanted  to  express  my  interest  in 
reasserting  the  responsibility  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  con- 
nection with  the  warmaking  powers.  I  believe  that  by  the  process  of 
erosion,  the  power  to  make  war  and  to  commit  this  country  to  the  pos- ' 
sibility  of  war  has  been  concentrated  to  too  great  an  extent  in  the 
executive  branch. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  at  least  puts  the  President  on  notice  that 
he  is  required  to  consult  with  and  report  to  the  Congress  in  a  more ' 
f  ortliright  manner  than  we  have  seen  in  recent  years. 

I  joined  with  Congressman  McClory  of  Illinois  in  sponsoring  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  334,  which  provides  for  a  date  certain  for 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  South  Vietnam,  conditioned  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  cease-fire,  return  of  all  American  prisoners,  and 
a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  all  outside  military  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  Here  again  I  think  the  Congress  must  show  its  willingness 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  bringing  about  a  peace.  Under  our  sys- 
tem of  di\aded  responsibility  at  our  National  Government  level  we  can- 
not assume  that  the  Executive  must  bear  the  whole  responsibility  for 
the  final  decision  of  withdrawal. 

I  joined  with  Congressman  Chappell  and  others  in  the  sponsorship 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  664,  which  again  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  but  also  recognizes 
the  shared  responsibility  that  the  Congress  has  with  the  Executive  con- 
cerning our  warmaking  powers. 

_  When  I  joined  with  Congressman  Wolff  and  others  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  192,  I  wanted  to  exprass  my 
desire  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunitv  to  express  their  free  will  in  the  elections  to  be  held  in  October 
of  this  year.  I  realize  it  is  very  difficult  to  conduct  an  election  in  a  coun- 
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try  that  is  under  attack  from  within  and  from  without  and  that  the 
standards  we  impose  in  our  country  would  not  be  realistic  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  I  become  more  concerned  each  day  that  the  conduct  of  the 
election  in  October  in  Vietnam  will  fail  to  meet  even  the  minimal  re- 
quirements of  free  elections.  From  the  sketchy  reports  that  I  have  seen 
concerning  this  election,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  ability  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  a  place  on  the  ballot  has  been  overly  restricted. 

Some  members  of  this  committee  will  remember  I  was  one  of  the  in- 
troducers of  a  resolution  in  the  Democratic  caucus  to  bring  this  war  to 
an  end  by  the  end  of  this  year.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  prisoners  of  war  will  be  returned  until  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  concerning  the  end  of  armed  hostilities. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  is  written,  no  fair  historian  can  fail 
to  criticize  the  Congress,  particularly  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
for  its  failure  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  om-  problems  in  South- 
east Asia.  Here  and  now,  after  all  of  these  years,  we  are  finally  having 
open  and  public  discussions  concerning  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Kesolution,  for  which  I  voted,  originated  in  this 
committee  with  only  a  minimal  amount  of  discussion  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives  under  a  severe  time  limitation. 

While  this  country  has  been  torn  apart  by  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  this  Congress  has  not  responded  with 
the  hearings,  discussions,  and  debate  that  a  problem  of  this  magnitude 
deserves. 

We  must  all  recall  that  our  country  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  government  derives  all  of  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  it  follows  from  this  principle  that  no  consent  can 
be  properly  given  if  the  government  classifies  as  secret  those  matters 
which  should  be  public  knowledge.  Neither  can  consent  be  given 
when  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  fail  to  carry  on  official 
and  public  discussions  of  vital  issues,  such  as  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  this  statement,  I  believe  that  the  warmaking 
powers  of  this  Govermnent  have  become  too  highly  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive.  I  believe  it  has  been  far  too  easy  for  the 
executive  branch  to  commit  this  country  to  paths  leading  us  to  armed 
confrontation  around  the  world.  I  think  that  it  has  become  too  easy 
for  our  executive  branch  to  make  commitments  in  manpower  and 
other  resources  without  the  active  oversight  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  glad  that  this  committee  has  now  begun  to  undertake  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  searching  discussion  of  the  problems  that  I  have  out- 
lined. I  hope  that  this  committee  will  be  vigorous  in  its  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  veil  of  secrecy  that  so  often  covers  the  conduct  of  our 
diplomacy.  I  hope  that  this  committee  will  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  proper  legislation  fixing  the  time  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  vnll  also  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  legislation  restricting  the  use  of  warmaking  powers 
that  have  been  usurped  by  the  Executive. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  that  this  committee  would  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  legislation  requiring  all  agencies  within  its 
jurisdiction  to  revise  their  system  of  classifying  information.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  least  that  can  be  done  would  be  to  provide  for  an 
inventory  of  those  documents  presently  classified  and  on  an  annual 
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report  for  those  matters  that  are  classified  during  each  consecutive 
year.  A  more  workable  method  of  declassifying  information  is  needed 
so  that  the  200  million  Americans  who  must  give  their  consent  to  be 
governed  will  have  a  more  knowledgeable  basis  on  which  to  do  so. 

In  considering  the  resolutions  I  have  introduced  and  other  legisla- 
tion in  this  area,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  conunittee  to  look  into 
the  Javits  and  Eagleton  resolutions  on  the  Senate  side,  on  which  I 
understand  hearings  have  been  held.  These  resolutions  contain  worth- 
while suggestions,  I  believe. 

Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  you.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  investigation  into  needed  legislation 
to  assure  that  another  Vietnam  won't  happen. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Gibbons. 

The  Congress  obviously  deserves  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and  any- 
one who  lived  through  those  days  is  not  without  his  share  of  criticism. 
But  I  am  just  wondering  what  kind  of  criticism  will  fall  on  this  Con- 
gi'ess  if  we  should  pass  a  resolution  with  a  date  certain  which  events 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  keep  and,  therefore,  impose  a  very  inflex- 
ible position  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  seeking  to 
extract  us  from  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  what  your  feeling  on  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Chairman,  somewhere  along  the  road  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  the  process  of  withdrawal  that  is  now  going  on  and  it 
will  eventually  come  to  an  end.  We  will  be  down  to  a  force  that  is  so 
small  that  it  can  only  perform  perhaps  a  beachhead  type  of  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  better  to  bargain  now;  to 
put  forth  a  solid  position  that  we  as  a  government  are  willing  to  make 
and  see  what  kind  of  takers  we  have  on  it. 

I  think  that  it  may  well  come  to  the  fact  that  we  will  be  forced  to 
shoot  our  way  out  of  South  Vietnam.  I  hope  it  does  not.  I  think  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  bargain  now,  and  I  think  we  have  to  show  the 
initiative  by  stating  we  are  going  to  withdraw,  that  we  are  going  to 
withdraw  at  a  time  certain  and  then  see  what  response  we  get  from  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  allow  the  withdrawal 
plan  to  proceed  as  it  is  while  there  are  still  options  to  the  President, 
while  he  still  has  some  flexibility  ?  My  reservation  is  if  we  impose  in- 
flexibility, we  may  well  be  hindering  this.  This  is  a  purpose  of  our 
hearing. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  given  away  all  of 
our  bargaining  chips.  When  we  made  the  decision  not  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam,  an  important  chip  went  down.  In  1969  when  we  said  we  no 
longer  intended  this  to  be  a  military  victory,  we  gave  away  another 
bargaining  chip.  Wlien  we  announced  our  withdrawal,  we  gave  away 
another  bargaining  chip,  and  when  we  reduced  our  forces,  we  gave 
away  still  another.  There  is  so  little  left  that  we  have  to  bargain  with 
that  we  are  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  having  to  put  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  the  thing  we  have  the  least  control  over — and  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  own  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  very  little  left  to  bargain  with  except  our  own  good  inten- 
tions and  every  day  as  we  continue  to  withdraw,  we  chisel  away  at 
what  little  we  have  left.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take  some  dramatic  act 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  this  Govermnent  to  convince  the  other  side  that 
we  do  intend  to  withdraw. 
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I  am  sure  they  don't  want  any  more  casualties.  I  am  sure  we  don't 
want  any  more  casualties.  We  still  do  have  some  options,  but  it  would 
take  a  tremendous  upheavel  in  this  country  to  use  those  options.  Those 
options  are  ones  that  were  discussed  here  earlier — an  accelerated 
bombing  attack  against  North  Vietnam,  the  use  of  ultimate  types  of 
weapons  against  those  people,  but  those  are  not  on  the  bargaining  table 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  set  a  date  for  withdrawal,  find 
out  what  is  going  to  happen  as  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  this 
sooner  or  later.  I  think  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  face  it  today, 
this  month,  than  we  will  be  a  month  and  a  half  from  now  when  we 
will  have  25,000  fewer  combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  is  those  very  options,  Mr.  Gibbons,  that  make 
me  very  nervous;  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  date  and  the  possible  in- 
capability of  our  doing  what  we  in  the  Congress  say  we  must  do.  This 
may  lead  to  the  kind  of  extreme  reactions  that  the  President  would  be 
forced  into  or  that  the  public  will  demand.  I  wonder  if  that  kind  of 
a  position  becomes  counterproductive  to  withdrawing  all  of  our  troops, 
which  is  what  Vietnam  now  should  be  all  about. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  have  tried  to  think  of  what  you  take  with  you  when 
you  go  to  the  bargaining  table  in  the  position  we  are  in  right  now. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  are  not  really  talking  much  about  going  to 
the  bargaining  table.  The  other  side  is  not  going  to  bargain  with  us. 
They  want  us  out,  and  when  we  come  out,  they  may  or  may  not  give 
up  our  prisoners.  They  obviously  do  not  want  to  sit  sincerely  at  the 
bargaining  table  and,  therefore,  if  we  negate  our  own  options,  are  we 
not  going  to  be  forced  at  some  point  to  show  muscle  again,  which  is 
what  I  believe  no  one  wants  to  see  ^ 

Mr.  Gibbons.  There  are  many  ways  the  prisoners  could  be  returned. 
We  could  try  third-party  options.  We  have  prisoners  of  theire  we 
could  exchange  on  a  man-for-man  basis.  We  have  all  kinds  of  ways 
we  could  test  the  bona  fides  of  the  enemy. 

We  are  not  now  testing  the  bona  fides  of  the  enemy  apparently  well 
enough.  I  must  assume  everyone  wants  to  see  this  war  come  to  an  end. 
If  we  take  into  account  their  casualty  toll,  no  one  could  rationally  say 
they  want  to  go  forward  with  more  armed  conflict.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  firepower  is  devastating  and  whenever  they  mass  enough  to  do 
any  damage  to  us,  all  of  the  firepower  that  we  are  able  to  concentrate 
deals  them  a  cniel  blow. 

So  I  cannot  believe  that  they  want  to  prolong  the  war  indefinitely. 
They  are  going  to  get  from  us  a  pretty  awful  price,  no  matter  how  we 
do  this.  I  think  we  have  made  an  unfortunate  mistake,  a  tactical  error. 
By  this,  I  mean  that  in  the  bargaining  process  we  told  the  enemy  that 
our  many  bargaining  positions  were  based  upon  something  that  was 
wholly  in  their  control,  that  is,  when  we  put  such  a  high  price  on  the 
release  of  our  prisoners,  we  made  a  terril^le  blunder.  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment in  escalating  this  and  in  encouraging  this  has  made  a  mistake. 
It  has  always  been  in  the  conduct  of  warfare  that  prisoners  of  war  were 
returned  once  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

I  have  heard  these  assertions  on  the  floor  and  the  evidence  has  been 
given  on  the  floor,  yes,  we  have  had  returns  of  POW's  prior  to  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  but  those  have  usually  been  sick  or  wounded  or 
special  types  of  prisoners. 

Now,  every  prisoner  is  special  to  me. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  I  am  not  really  talking  about  the  prisoner  issue, 
which,  of  course,  we  all  agree  on.  By  giving  the  date  creates  precisely 
the  point  that  we  give  them  another  position  that  is  solely  in  their 
control :  a  total  inflexible  date  by  which  something  must  happen.  If  it 
does  not  happen,  we  are  right  back  where  we  started  from. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Somebody  said  a  declaration  of  war.  Fortunately 
weather  is  on  our  side  right  now.  What  is  it — seven  or  eight  a  day 
killed,  three  or  four  times  that  many  wounded  every  day,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  financial  expense  and  the  social  expense  that  we  are  paying 
for  this.  I  think  that  all  those  are  factors  in  this  equation.  Another 
factor  is  that  we  should  be  willing  to  risk  some  things  and  one  of  the 
things  we  have  to  be  willing  to  risk  is  that  we  will  come  forward  and 
say  we  are  willing  to  set  a  date  provided  they  will  give  us  a  firm  as- 
surance that  they  will  return  those  POWs.  We  can  then  work  out  the 
details. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  think  we  are  ever  going  to  get  any  firm  as- 
surance at  all.  I  think  the  ending  of  the  war  depends  on  ourselves  and 
what  we  do. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  We  are  in  a  better  position,  Mr.  Gallagher,  to  know 
that,  this  week  than  we  are  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  that  were  so,  if  we  got  any  manifestation  at  all 
or  including  even  minimal  conditions  of  prisoner  return,  I  think  this 
committee  would  jump  with  enforcement  of  a  fixed-date  proposition. 
It  is  precisely  that  gray  area  at  the  end  of  it  that  if  nothing  happens 
will  we  be  forced  to  declare  war,  will  we  be  forced  back  into  the  bomb- 
ing that  no  one  wants  and  the  kind  of  war  on  a  larger  scale  that  no 
one  wants  ?  Or  do  we  just  continue  to  grind  down  the  war  regardless 
of  what  the  other  side  does,  which  is  about  what  is  happening  now  ? 

This  is  why  I  direct  your  continued  careful  thought  on  the  end- 
the-war  resolution,  the  fixed-date  proposition. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  have  always  considered  that  the  fixed-date  proposi- 
tion was  a  bargaining  position.  You  announce  you  are  going  to  get 
out,  you  take  the  kind  of  action  it  would  take  to  do  that,  a  resolution 
by  Congress  pledging,  in  effect,  that  a  majority  of  us  support  that 
position  and  that  the  President  would  so  adopt,  and  then  you  just 
have  to  see  what  can  be  worked  out  about  how  you  get  those  prisoners 
back.  Then  you  still  have  the  option  of  when  you  execute  that  fixed 
date  or  the  process  of  executing  it.  If  we  determine  that  there  is  going 
to  be  no  return  of  those  prisoners,  then  we  start  to  examine  our  other 
options  and  what  pressure  we  can  bear  upon  them  to  do  that. 

I  just  maintain  that  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  fix  a  date  now 
and  say  we  are  going  to  get  out  now  than  we  will  be  when  we  are 
down  to,  say,  50,000  or  even  100,000. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Let  us  assume  we  do  that  and  nothing  happens  at 
all  with  regard  to  the  prisoners,  or  we  get  forced  into  a  very  difficult 
position  by  having  a  lot  of  people  killed  at  the  end  of  it.  What  do  we 
then  do  if  the  resolution  says  everything  ends  on  December  31,  1971  ? 
Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  our  being  forced  into  a  very  extreme 
position  which  none  of  us  want  or  do  we  just  take  it  and  go  out 
anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Of  course,  in  making  that  decision  you  just  have  to 
weigh  all  of  the  factors  in  light  of  what  is  actually  taking  place  at 
that  time. 
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Mr.  Gallagher,  frankly,  I  can't  foresee  that  this  thing  is  going  to 
end  as  a  bed  of  roses.  I  have  never  been  able  to  foresee  that.  I  have 
always  foreseen  either  the  winning  of  this  or  the  losing  of  it  or  the 
ending  of  it,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  that,  as  being  a  climactic  time. 
I  have  always  felt  since  the  begimiing  that  if  we  were  ^oing  to  win  this 
thing,  we  had  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  confrontation  with  China. 

Fortunately  we  never  had  to  do  that,  or  unfortunately — I  don't 
know.  Somebody  who  has  a  better  grasp  of  history  and  better  perspec- 
tive than  I  have  is  going  to  have  to  decide  that  question. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  see  any  great  climactic  ending  to  it. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  mean  the  risks  are  going  to  be  high.  There  is  al- 
ways a  chance  at  the  end  some  slip  could  occur,  some  blood  might  be 
shed.  There  could  be  some  treachery  in  the  return  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  that  could  set  off  the  kind  of  cataclysmic  event  that  none  of 
us  want  to  see. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Accepting  that,  isn't  there  some  advantage  in  not 
fixing  a  date  if  those  things  could  happen  by  forcing  something  to 
happen  ?  That  is  my  reservation. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  think  we  are  just  saying,  "Put  it  off  a  little  longer, 
withdraw  a  few  more  troops  and  see  what  happens."  We  have  gone 
down  to  250,000,  but  nothing  has  happened.  We  are  still  taking  casual- 
ties, but  at  a  lesser  rate.  Before  we  go  much  below  that  present  figure, 
we  ought  to  try  to  at  least  do  what  has  been  suggested  here. 

If  that  is  not  going  to  work,  we  are  going  to  have  to  suggest  another 
tactic.  I  don't  think  we  have  anything  to  lose,  but  by  simple  mathe- 
matics you  can  reduce  our  forces  down  to  the  level  where  they  are 
going  to  be  outnumbered,  outgunned  by  the  enemy. 

I  would  much  rather  negotiate  a  withdrawal  than  I  would  to  shoot 
one  out. 

Frankly,  I  have  taken  part  in  military  operations  as  you  have,  and 
I  know  that  withdrawals  are  very  difficult  to  execute  because  you  don't 
have  the  element  of  surprise  on  your  side.  The  enemy  knows  where 
you  are  and  they  can  concentrate  their  firepower  on  you.  I  always 
thought  in  winding  this  thing  down,  if  there  were  still  not  a  cease-fire, 
then  we  had  a  difficult  military  as  well  as  a  political  problem  on  our 
hands. 

I  think  we  have  to  set  a  date  certain,  try  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire,  try 
to  get  our  prisoners  out  and  I  think  that  is  the  wisest  course  to  follow 
at  this  time.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  planning  of  military 
operations  and  I  don't  want  to  see  us  pull  a  beachhead  operation  in 
reverse.  It  would  be  an  event  that  would  be  very  distasteful. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  could  pull  it  off  successfully,  but  we  would  have 
to  use  far  more  power  than  we  have  used  now  and  we  would  have  a 
pretty  high  casualty  among  those  who  would  be  the  last  ones  out. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  compliments  to  our  chairman  for  holding  these  hearings.  I  think 
he  is  sincere  when  he  says  he  hopes  some  idea  will  originate  to  bring 
about  the  thought  we  all  have  which  is  to  bring  our  boys  home  and 
bringing  this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  want  to  thanlv  you  and 
other  witnesses  for  taking  the  time  to  prepare  statements  and' coming 
here.  It  seems  almost  like  a  bottomless  pit. 
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We  talk  about  we  should  have  a  better  understanding  between  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  and  Congress  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
tried  harder  to  bring  war  to  a  conclusion  than  President  Johnson.  He 
agreed  to  stop  the  bombing  because  his  advisers  said  if  we  did  this,  this 
would  help  North  Vietnam  release  our  prisoners  so  they  could  come 
home  and  they  didn't  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  am  just  speculating,  but  I  think  he  realized  in  1968 
that  winning  the  war  would  be  for  a  price  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
pay,  I  think  he  realized  in  1968  he  was  going  to  have  to  take  on  the 
Chinese  and  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  he  called  it  quits.  The 
information  that  has  become  public  since  that  time  convinces  me  that 
that  was  the  reason  he  quit,  because  he  realized  how  far  this  would 
have  to  be  escalated. 

Mr.  Whalley.  I  remember  hearing  that  President  Johnson  al- 
lowed Secretary  Eusk  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  he  said 
the  Constitution  ^ave  him  the  right  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  run  the 
war  as  the  executive  department  saw  fit.  It  was  only  after  many,  many 
months  that  he  appeared.  I  am  not  sure  these  hearings  will  bring  any 
more  information  to  the  committee  if  the  Constitution  really  gives  him 
that  right. 

"We  have  to  hope  for  the  best.  I  asked  questions  this  afternoon  as  to 
why  wouldn't  North  Vietnam  just  stop  the  rockets,  retreat,  release  the 
prisoners  and  opinion  would  require  us  to  come  out?  He  said  he  felt 
North  Vietnam  wanted  to  embarrass  the  United  States,  a  strong  coun- 
try of  the  world,  showing  they  could  attack  at  will  and  create  casualties 
at  will  and  they  are  people  who  are  pretty  difficult  to  understand,  so  I 
think  all  we  can  do  is  work  and  hope  for  something  peaceful  as  a 
solution. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  There  are  no  magic  solutions  to  these  problems.  It  is 
going  to  be  very  tough  at  the  end  as  it  has  been  all  along,  and  I  think 
we  are  just  going  to  have  to  put  our  faith  on  our  experience  as  men 
of  affairs  and  that  is,  you  just  make  the  best  deal  you  can  get  and  you 
take  what  you  can  get  when  you  get  it. 

I  don't  think  any  President  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
under  has  had  a  package  solution  that  he  could  pop  at  any  one  time. 
I  used  to  think  at  one  time  Mr.  Johnson  had  one.  That  was  wishful 
thinking, 

Mr,  Whalley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Mr.  Gibbons,  you  commented  in  your  testimony  that 
we  need  more  congressional  inputs  into  the  foreign  policy  area.  I  gen- 
erally concur  in  that,  but  what  about  the  tough  question — what  about 
the  next  Vietnam? 

When  information  comes  to  you  that  one  nation,  be  it  Burma,  the 
Philippines,  Ecuador,  is  being  infiltrated  by  armed  forces  of  another 
nation,  how  do  you  propose  to  set  the  criterion  by  which  you  need 
to  know  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  help  ? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  wish  I  had  that  solution.  I  think  you  would  have  to 
know  more  about  the  people  of  the  country  than  we  did  about  the 
Vietnamese.  I  think  General  Taylor  just  testified  that  we  didn't  know 
enough  about  the  people  and  we  got  in  with  this  in  the  wrong  way.  We 
just  kind  of  blundered  along  and  I  think  the  Executive  deluded  us  as 
to  what  was  going  on. 
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I  don't  think  we  should  use  this  covert  kind  of  assault  again  on  any- 
one. I  really  think  we  have  to  arrive  at  a  position  of  moral  leadership 
of  the  planet.  It  is  now  shown  pretty  clearly  on  the  record,  that  while 
we  have  condemned  others,  our  hands  are  not  too  clean  either. 

So  apparently  we  need  to  have  some  soul  searching  in  our  country, 
and  we  need  to  establish  some  declarations  of  how  we  are  going  to  live 
and  convince  other  people  of  that. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Let  me  ask  you  the  other  hard  question.  If  we  passed 
another  resolution  saying  we  were  going  to  bring  all  of  our  troops  out, 
contingent  upon  prisoner  release,  and  the  day  came  when  the  prisoners 
were  not  released,  would  you  be  willing  at  that  point  to  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  stop  taking  our  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  would  have  to  stop  and  take  much  more  time  to  think 
about  that  than  I  took  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  You  have  to 
ask  how  many  more  lives  you  are  going  to  throw  away  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  rescue  somebody  ?  I  have  J3een  a  military  man  for  an  im- 
pressive part  of  my  life,  and  there  are  times  when  you  have  to  make  a 
decision  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  take  the  offensive  or  whether 
you  are  going  to  take  some  other  course  of  action. 

Sometimes  the  price  is  too  high  to  pay.  I  would  not  want  to  commit 
myself.  I  worry  about  the  prisoners  of  war  that  are  there,  but  I  also 
worry  about  the  20,  30,  or  40  that  we  kill  every  week  and  the  thou- 
sands we  may  kill  before  we  get  this  mess  over.  I  think  those  lives  are 
worthy  of  consideration  as  much  as  the  lives  are  that  are  in  captivity 
over  there. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Tlien  yon  ought  to  be  for  a  repohi^-ion  that  says  we  are 
going  to  pull  the  troops  out  regardless  of  what  happens  to  our 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  No. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  You  have  two  options  if  you  pass  a  resolution  saying 
we  are  going  to  take  our  troops  out  if  you  give  us  our  prisoners  back. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  You  miss  the  gist  of  this  as  does  the  President.  Ap- 
parently what  you  are  doing  and  what  the  President  is  doing — he  is 
going  to  get  himself  so  weak  over  there  he  won't  have  any  residual 
task  force  left  in  that  country.  He  will  give  away  all  of  the  bargaining 
power  we  have,  and  then  he  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

If  you  take  12,000  out  for  x  number  of  months,  you  are  not  going 
to  have  anyone  there.  Short  of  that  time,  you  are  not  going  to  have  any 
believable  power  left  there.  We  may  be  at  that  point  already,  so  what 
is  to  be  lost  by  establishing  a  date  on  which  we,  in  effect,  say  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  as  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  the 
President  concurring,  we  are  going  to  be  out  of  there. 

It  is  a  matter  of  believability.  They  may  not  believe  us.  They  may 
say,  "Go  on,  we  have  heard  that  story  before."  At  least  we  know  where 
our  options  are.  We  are  giving  away  our  options  and  frittering  away 
our  power. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  That  is  a  fine  resolution  and  that  resolution  is  not 
what  has  been  discussed  here.  That  is  a  straight  resolution  with  a  fixed 
date.  If  that  is  what  you  are  in  favor  of 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  have  given  the  number  of  them,  but  I  cosponsored 
resolutions  conditioned  upon  the  return  of  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  But  you  said  if  they  didn't  return  the  prisoners,  you 
are  not  sure  what  you  would  do. 
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Mr.  Gibbons.  I  think  3^011  are  going  to  have  to  face  that  when  yon 
get  to  it.  We  are  in  a  mess  and  yon  can't  la}^  out  a  grand  plan  for 
unwinding  this  mess.  There  is  nobody  in  this  Congress  or  in  this 
country  who  is  smart  enough  to  do  it.  We  don't  have  control  of  the 
situation  unless  we  are  willing  to  escalate  all  out  of  proportion. 

That  is  the  reason  President  Johnson  did  not  escalate  all  out  of 
proportion,  because  he  realized  he  was  eventually  going  to  be  taking  on 
the  Chinese,  in  my  opinion,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  worth  it. 

Mr.  Du  PoxT.  I  am  concurring  with  jou  that  we  are  in  a  mess,  but 
I  am  suggesting  if  we  pass  a  contingent  resolution  which  says  we  are 
going  to  get  out  if  you  don't  return  the  prisoners— — - 

Mr.  Gibbons.  We  will  be  no  worse  off  than  we  are  today. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Our  Congress  has  made  a  declaration  of  policy  and  if 
you  don't  live  up  to  it  and  if  you  don't  go  to  the  mat  on  the  prisoners, 
your  credibility  is  shot. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  The  credibility  has  always  been  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  would  get  the  prisoners  back.  I  am  sure  you  have  been  listening  to 
this  debate  and  you  have  been  reading  the  resolutions,  but  that  is  the 
contingency.  You  ask  me  a  hypothetical :  Am  I  going  to  declare  war 
if  they  don't? 

I  rushed  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  and  once  l^urned  you 
become  more  cautious.  I  don't  think  the  Congress  was  leveled  with  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
at  the  bona  fides  of  the  people  who  do  the  negotiating  for  us. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  prisoners  are  not  released,  then  we  have  to 
take  further  action.  Isn't  this  exercise  concerned  with  obviating  fur- 
ther action  regardless  of  what  the  other  side  does?  The  country  wants 
the  war  to  end  and  the  people  want  the  boys  to  come  home. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  all.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  have  a  bubble  at  the  end 
of  it,  whether  it  floats  or  bursts,  requiring  further  action,  big  action, 
then  we  are  not  on  a  certain  course. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  We  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  find  that  out  today 
than  we  would  6  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  think  we  are  ever  going  to  find  out  in 
advance.  I  think  all  we  have  to  do  is  get  out.  That  is  precisely  my 
reservation.  We  have  to  come  out  regardless  of  what  is  going  on  and 
if  we  leave  in  a  hook,  it  may  bring  us  back  in  even  greater  force. 

Then  we  and  the  President  are  in  a  terrible  position  which  we  in 
Congress  would  be  responsible  for. 

Mr,  Gibbons.  We  are  responsible  anyway. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Then  maybe  we  should  have  learned  something. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  share  responsibility  for  the  45,000  who  have  died. 
I  share  a  responsibility  for  the  x  number  of  people  who  are  prisoners 
now.  I  share  responsibility  for  the  dope  addiction  and  for  the  wounded 
and  for  the  maimed  and  for  all  that  sorrow  and  misery.  I  share  that 
responsibility  and  the  responsibility  is  never  going  to  get  any  lighter 
and  I  don't  see  any  other  'way  out  of  it  other  than  to  say  clearly  and 
cleanly  we  are  going  to  get  out. 

We  have  already  said  that.  The  President  says  it  all  the  time.  Wliat 
we  are  asking  for  now  is  that  we  try  some  new  initiative. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  are  saying,  "Compel  it  by  a  certain  date,"  but 
what  happens  after  that? 
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Mr.  Gibbons.  We  have  not  had  a  new  initiative  since  we  decided 
what  the  shape  of  the  table  was  going  to  be  in  Paris.  We  have  not  had 
a  new  initiative  at  all.  We  have  not  had  any  original  thinking.  We 
have  not  done  anything. 

We  have  just  sort  of  grudgingly  said,  "Well,  damn  it,  we  are  going 
to  get  out." 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  that  is  all  we  can  say. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  think  the  country  is  crying  for  and  I  am  crying  for 
some  new  initiative,  some  new  thinking,  not  just  12,000  men  times  the 
number  of  months  ahead  before  we  withdraw.  I  don't  know  what  is 
so  magic  about  it  being  somehow  timed  to  the  next  election. 

I  tliink  it  is  ridiculous  to  do  it  that  way.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
matter. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  the  concern  of  this  committee  to  end  it 
rather  than  have  a  good  issue. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gibbons,  for  your  contribution. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  du  Pont  earlier,  I  have  been  waiting 
around  here  for  almost  9  years  to  talk  on  this  before  an  official  body 
of  the  Congress.  I  don't  profess  to  have  all  of  the  information  or  the 
knowledge  or  the  ability  to  reason  this  matter  out.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Congress  has  not  gotten  the  candid  information  from  the 
Executive  that  the  Executive  has. 

I  don't  allege  malice  to  the  Executive  or  to  the  executive  branch  or 
to  the  military  forces,  but  I  do  say  there  has  been  a  lack  of  wisdom  on 
their  part  and  on  our  part  and  on  the  withholding  of  information  and 
if  we  have  learned  one  lesson  from  this  mess,  it  is  that  we  can't  afford 
to  be  less  than  candid  with  each  other  and  with  the  people  that  we 
represent. 

That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Our  next  witness  this  afternoon,  to  whom  I  express  great  apologies 
for  the  delay,  is  Congressman  Jerome  Waldie,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Mr.  Waldie  is  a  respected  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Dur- 
ing his  }^ears  in  the  Congress  he  has  never  been  reluctant  to  speak  out 
on  these  important  issues  of  our  times. 

We  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  get  the  impression  this  subcommittee  is  about  as  weary 
of  these  hearings  as  it  is  the  war. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  are  going  to  consider  a  date  certain  to  end 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  intended  to  give  you  a  lengthy  statement  on  the  is- 
sues, but  I  am  too  tired  to  do  that  and  I  know  you  are  too  tired  to 
listen. 

Let  me  say  we  ought  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  We  ought  to  get  out  to- 
morrow if  we  could.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  staying  24  hours 
longer.  I  see  everything  that  we  have  lost  so  far  being  compounded. 
With  that  I  will  answer  any  question  any  member  of  the  subcommittee 
has. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Waldie,  we  tliaiik  you  for  your  consideration 
and  this  committee  is  certainly  well  informed  on  your  very  consistent 
position  down  through  the  years. 

Which  of  these  resolutions  do  you  most  favor?  You  have  listened 
this  afternoon.  You  can  tell  that  we  are  clearly  perplexed  as  to  which 
really  serves  the  best  interests  of  how  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion :  A  continuation  of  the  present  policies  which  are  working,  though 
slowly,  or  fixing  a  date  with  the  disadvantages  and  advantages  that 
a  fixed  date  would  offer  ? 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  think  the  best  interests  of  this  country  will  be  served, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  quickest  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  what- 
ever resolution  provides  the  quickest  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  di- 
rected by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  is  the  resolution  that 
I  would  support. 

If  I  can't  get  that  resolution  before  me,  I  will  support  the  next 
quickest. 

JVir.  Gallagher.  Do  you  see  the  disadvantage  or  the  reservations, 
that  you  have  obviously  noted,  of  several  members  of  the  committee 
that  if  we  fix  a  date  and  set  conditions  and  those  conditions  cannot  be 
met  and  that  date  passes  requiring  us  to  do  other  things  ?  Do  you  see 
this  as  a  potential  danger  ? 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  see  potential  dangers  for  every  second  we  remain  in 
Vietnam,  ]\Ir.  Chairman.  I  see  the  greatest  potential  danger  remaining 
in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  potential  danger  on  any  condition  or  in  any- 
way that  is  greater  than  remaining  in  Vietnam  for  a  minute  longer 
than  we  should,  which  was  10  years  ago,  which  is  when  we  should  have 
been  out. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  I  quite  agree  with  the  conclusion.  We  are  grappling 
here  with  the  problem  of  how  we  exercise  our  responsibility  toward 
reaching  that  earliest  possible  minute. 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  exercised  my  responsibility  in  that  regard  by  voting 
against  all  military  appropriations  and  by  voting  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  draft.  This  war  cannot  be  fought  unless  you  compel 
American  men  to  fight  it.  There  is  not  enough  support  for  that  war 
for  Americans  to  volunteer  to  fight  that  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  voted  to  end  the  war  and  the  draft  on  June  30.  I  voted  to  end  all 
appropriations  in  support  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  end  the  war.  The 
conditions  on  ending  the  war  don't  really  concern  me.  I  think  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  end  the  war. 

I  think  we  can  get  hung  up  in  parliamentary  technical  debates  as  to 
what  consequences  will  be  for  the  country,  given  a  certain  set  of  op- 
tions that  are  speculative  and  uncertain,  but  the  one  option  we  loiow 
is  not  speculative  and  uncertain:  Every  day  we  remain  in  Vietnam, 
the  tragedy  of  that  situation  is  tearing  this  coimtry  apart  more  and 
more  and  it  is  tearing  apart  Indochina. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  be  misled  worrying  about  blind 
tunnels  as  conditions.  I  followed  the  President  the  3  years  in  which 
lie  has  been  handling  this  difficult  problem.  I  have  tried  to  divine,  if 
you  will,  what  the  purpose  of  his  policy  is. 

At  first  I  understood  it  was  to  permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to  have 
the  right  of  self-determination.  It  was  an  enimciation  of  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor.  Then  I  understood  we  went  into  Cambodia  and  Laos 
not  to  permit  the  right  of  self-determination,  but  to  protect  our  with- 
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drawal  so  that  tlie  enemy  would  not  attack  our  troops  as  they  left 
South  Vietnam. 

The  next  thing  I  understood  from  tlie  President  was  that  we  were 
really  in  South  Vietnam  to  insure  the  return  of  our  prisoners.  The  last 
I  heard  was  that  we  were  in  South  Vietnam  to  insure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  and  to  insure  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves. 

With  that  statement  we  come  a  full  circle  to  permittinor  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  I  don't  laiow 
what  the  President's  purpose  is  to  stay  in  South  Vietnam.  I  suspect  it 
is  to  save  face. 

It  is  an  oriental  characteristic  we  have  always  maintained  was  a 
weakness  of  the  orientals.  The  face  the  Americans  have  presented  in 
Indochina  is  the  ugliest  face  this  Nation  has  ever  presented  to  the 
world  and  the  way  to  change  that  face  is  not  to  remain  in  Vietnam. 

You  will  save  the  ugly  face  if  you  remain  there.  The  way  to  change 
that  ugly  face  is  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  not  quibble  over  the  ways 
you  get  out.  Just  leave  Vietnam.  It  was  not  hard  to  get  in  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  feel  we  are  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  suppose  we  are  doing  it  to  the  extent  that  I  am 
Jiving  out  the  rest  of  my  life,  if  tliat  is  an  analogy.  As  I  presently 
stand  before  you,  I  am  presently  living  out  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  sus- 
pect in  that  regard,  we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  hope  both  policies  continue. 

Mr.  Waldie,  The  thing  I  disagree  with — ^tlie  constant  assurance 
that  the  President  is  trying  to  end  the  war.  Of  course,  lie  is.  President 
Johnson  tried  to  end  the  war.  President  Kennedy  tried  to  end  the  war. 
President  Eisenhower  tried  to  end  the  war.  All  Presidents  have  tried 
to  end  the  war.  I  used  to  criticize  Presidents  and  vehemently  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  criticized  President  Johnson  and  I 
continued  criticizing  President  Nixon. 

I  am  no  longer  going  to  criticize  Presidents.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  it  within  its  power  to  end  this  war  next  week.  We 
could  end  it  if  we  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  criticize 
Presidents  for  their  failures  and  policies  if  you  are  not  willing  to 
assume  the  risks  that  formulatmg  policy  entails.  We  have  not  been 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  With  regard  to  the  resolutions,  Mr,  Waldie,  some 
are  entailed  by  a  prisoner-of-war  return.  Do  you  advocate  that? 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  would  advocate  the  resolution  that  calls  for  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Without  conditions? 

Mr.  Waldie.  Without  any  conditions.  Failing  to  have  that  resolu- 
tion, I  would  argue  for  each  resolution  calling  for  24  hours  beyond 
that, 

Mr,  Gallagher,  Primarily  you  give  testimony  here  to  a  resolution 
that  fixes  the  earliest  possible  date  to  end  the  war  without  any  con- 
ditions: is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Waldie.  I  am  not  interested  in  conditions.  I  am  interested  in 
the  men  in  Vietnam  being  brought  home  and  the  conditions  by  which 
they  are  brought  home  as  long  as  they  are  safe.  Those  are  the  only 
conditions  that  concern  me. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  du  Pont. 
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Mr.  DTJ  PoxT.  Mr.  "Waldie,  do  you  feel,  then,  that  getting  our  troops 
out  of  South  Vietnam  is  more  important  than  any  consequence  that 
might  attach  to  their  removal  ? 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  can  think  of  no  consequence  that  can  attach  to 
getting  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  that  are  as  damaging  as  the  con- 
sequences of  staving  in  Vietnam. 

^Ir.  DU  PoxT.  So  you  would  be  willing  to  have  the  troops  come  out 
and  essentially  leave  the  prisoners  there.  You  would  also  be  willing  to 
have  the  troops  come  out  and  let  an  armed  force  from  Xorth  Vietnam, 
ujiiformed,  come  across  the  DMZ  and  invade  the  South? 

Mr.  "Waldie.  I  would  be  willing  to  have  the  troops  come  out  and  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  South  Vietnam  defend  itself  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  have  our  prisoners  released  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Your  restatement  of  my  position  is  not  one  I  accept. 

I  tell  you  that  the  consequences  of  staying  in  there  are  these :  The 
military  reputation  in  America  is  probably  as  low  as  it  has  ever  been. 
That  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  greatest  loss  the  country  has 
incurred.  The  people  of  America  no  longer  have  confidence  in  their 
militai-y  and  it  is  a  tragedy  because  the  military  is  an  essential  part  of 
America  and  that  military  is  going  to  have  to  be  called  upon. 

jNIr.  Gallagher.  I  might  interject  at  this  point  that  the  Pentagon 
papers  clearly  indicate  that  a  great  part  of  the  ^Military  Establish- 
ment was  against  the  very  position  we  find  ourselves  in.  These  were 
political  judgments. 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  suspect  that  is  quite  correct,  but  most  of  the  blame,  it 
seems  to  me.  in  the  mind  of  the  American  public  is  being  shared 
equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  by  the  military.  I  think  that  loss  of 
confidence  of  America  in  the  militan,-  is  a  devastating  blow  to  our 
national  interests. 

I  think  the  divisions  in  this  country  that  are  brought  about  by  the 
Vietnam  war  are  devastating  to  the  fabric  of  the  country.  I  think  the 
concentration  of  the  Congress  on  Vietnam  to  the  exclusion  of  all  of  the 
other  problems  of  this  country  are  damaging  to  this  country  beyond 
comparison. 

When  you  suggest  an  immediate  withdrawal  may  cause  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  fall  to  the  Xorth,  I  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  a  minimal 
consequence  compared  to  what  will  happen  and  is  happening  to  our 
country  by  staying  there.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  prisoners  remain  in 
captivity  a  day  longer,  but  neither  do  I  want  to  see  this  country  con- 
tinue to  undergo  the  travail  resulting  from  our  remaining  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DTI  PoxT.  Are  there  any  conditions  mider  which  you  would  favor 
the  sending  of  American  troops  to  defend  or  to  assist  in  the  defense 
of  a  nation  invaded  by  a  third  nation  ? 

Mr.  Waldie.  Surely ;  if  Israel,  for  example,  were  under  threat  of 
invasion,  I  think  our  national  interest  is  intimately  involved  in  its 
preservation.  If  a  XATO  country  were  invaded,  I  think  we  would 
have  to  honor  our  commitment  to  XATO. 

If  certain  anned  forces  were  sent  into  South  America.  I  think  our 
national  interest  is  intimately  involved.  I  do  not  think  our  national 
interest  is  involved  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  DU  PoxT.  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Waldh;.  It  would  depend  upon  the  nation  in  Africa  involved 
and  from  whence  the  foreign  troops  came. 
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Mr.  Du  Pont.  I  am  not  talking  about  Eussian  or  Chinese  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  talking  about  the  neighboring  nations. 

Mr.  Waldle.  I  would  not  worry  about  neighboring  African  states.  I 
would  not  commit  any  American  forces  to  aid  one  state  being  invaded 
by  another  neighboring  state. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  But  if  the  Egyptian  Army 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  clearly  would. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  so  patient  and  we 
apologize.  We  are  delighted  to  have  your  contribution. 

The  Chair  would  now  like  to  recognize  Congressman  William  F. 
Eyan,  Democrat  of  New  York,  who  has  sponsored  several  bills  and 
resolutions  directed  at  ending  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Indochina  con- 
flict. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  RYAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Eyan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  testimony 
before  this  distinguished  subcommittee.  I  believe  that  the  very  fact 
that  hearings  are  being  held  concerning  the  Vietnam  war,  and  termina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  that  misguided  tragedy,  demonstrate 
that  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  has,  indeed,  reached  a  point  where 
there  is  a  real  chance  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  will  finally 
be  asserted. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  come  as  any  surprise  to  this  subcommittee  that 
I  am  appearing  as  a  proponent  of  U.S.  withrawal  from  Indochina.  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  I  have  already  made  clear  my  views  on  the  war. 
I  have  voted  against  every  appropriation  for  money  to  sustain  that 
nightmare,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  the 
actions  of  this  subcommittee,  and  of  the  full  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  then  finally  of  the  full  House,  will  very  soon  bring 
to  an  end  the  need  to  even  consider  legislation  providing  such  moneys. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  sponsor  of  several  bills  and  resolution,  all  di- 
rected at  ending  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Indochina  conflict.  These  in- 
clude : 

House  Concurrent  Eesolution  50,  calling  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
and  complete  withdrawal  by  June  30, 1971  ; 

House  Eesolution  48,  barring  U.S.  troops  in  or  over  Laos ; 

House  Eesolution  55,  calling  for  the  President  to  set  a  date  for 
withdrawal ; 

House  Concurrent  Eesolution  246,  urging  the  United  Nations  to 
take  over  responsibility  for  ending  the  war ; 

H.E.  1738,  barring  the  use  of  funds  or  personnel  for  Cambodia; 

H.E.  4102,  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act,  calling  for  withdrawal 
by  December  31, 1971 ; 

H.E.  4126,  barring  U.S.  involvement  in  Laos, 

H.E.  5229,  barring  support  for  any  invasion  of  North  Vietnam ;  and 

H.E.  8955,  establishing  a  cease-fire  and  withdrawal. 

I  am,  it  is  clear,  prepared  to  sponsor,  support,  testify  for,  and  vote 
for  every  piece  of  legislation  which  will  end  this  war.  It  should  have 
never  begun.  Once  begun,  it  should  have  been  ended  long  ago.  Still 
continuing,  it  should  be  ended  today,  at  this  instant.  If  today  is  not 
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feasible,  I  will  settle  for  tomorrow.  If  tomorrow  is  not  practicable,  I 
will  reluctantly  settle  for  next  week.  But  I  will  not  settle  for  the  un- 
ending drain  of  American  and  Asia  lives,  waiting  and  waiting  for  this 
administration  to  end  it. 

Why?  Wliy  must  we  withdraw?  We  must  because  we  have  paid  an 
incalculably  high  price  for  an  incredibly  wrong  venture,  and  in  doing 
so,  we  have  made  the  devastated  lands  of  Indochina  and  their  hapless 
peoples  pay  an  equal  incalculable  price. 

Since  January  1,  1961,  more  than  53,000  American  lives  have  been 
lost;  more  than  750,000  Vietnamese.  South  Vietnam  is  ravaged,  the 
victim  of  bombs,  herbicides,  depopulation,  forced  evacuation,  and  con- 
stant warfare.  Laos  and  Cambodia  share  that  fate. 

The  tale  of  this  dreary  debacle  is  a  long  one.  Longer  even  than  the 
47  volumes  of  the  Pentagon  study  authorized  by  then-Secretar\^  of 
Defense  Eobert  McNamara.  It  is  a  tale,  we  now  know  even  more  fully 
than  we  did  just  a  few  weeks  ago  because  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  of 
deception  and  obfuscation.  It  is  a  tale  of  bloodshed,  stupidity,  and  even 
atrocity. 

Why  are  we  jfighting  ? 

We  have  been  told  that  we  were  fighting  to  contain  China.  Today, 
Chinese  influence  is  certainly  no  less  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  fact,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  historically  the  antagonists  of  China,  now  look  to 
that  nation  as  a  source  of  materiel. 

We  have  been  told  about  the  domino  theory:  if  South  Vietnam 
went  Communist,  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  would  topple.  This  theory 
declined  in  political  currency  for  a  while,  but  now  it  has  been  resur- 
rected. As  the  President  told  us  on  July  2,  1970,  in  a  televised  inter- 
view: 

Now  I  know  there  are  those  that  say,  well,  the  domino  theory  is  obsolete.  They 
haven't  talked  to  the  dominoes.  They  should  talk  to  the  Thais,  Malaysians,  to 
Singapore,  to  Indonesia,  to  the  Philippines,  to  the  Japanese,  and  the  rest.  And  if 
the  United  States  leaves  Vietnam  in  a  way  that  we  are  humiliated  or  defeated, 
not  simply  in  what  are  jingoistic  terms  but  in  very  practical  terms,  this  will  be 
immensely  discouraging  to  the  300  million  people  from  Japan,  clear  around  to 
Thailand  in  free  Asia.  And  even  more  important,  it  will  be  ominously  encourag- 
ing to  the  leaders  of  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  supporting 
the  North  Vietnamese.  It  will  encourage  them  in  their  expansionist  policies  in 
other  areas.  The  world  will  be  much  safer  in  which  to  live. 

Strangely,  in  light  of  this  resurrected  rationalization  for  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  the  "dominoes,"  to  use  the  President's 
felicitous  terminology,  do  not  seem  to  hear  the  same  bells  tolling.  No 
Malaysian  troops  fight  in  South  Vietnam.  Nor  do  Japanese  soldiers 
or  troops  from  Singapore.  The  few  troops  obtained  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  South  Korea  are  paid  for  with  American  money.  If  the 
"dominoes"  are  rmming  scared,  their  tread  is  a  very  soft  one,  and  it  is 
greased  with  American  dollars,  not  our  view  of  national  interest. 

iNIoreover,  the  Pentagon  papers  have  revealed  that  the  CIA  long  ago 
discredited  the  domino  theory,  yet  that  was  ignored. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  U.S.  presence  is  necessary  to  insure 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  Yet  the 
regimes  we  have  supported  in  that  country  have  evidenced  the  same 
repressions  we  see  in  the  very  totalitarian  states  we  condemn.  Between 
40,000  and  200,000  South  Vietnamese  are  held  as  prisoners  for  their 
political  beliefs.  As  I  said  on  July  13,  1970,  when  the  disclosures  re- 
garding Con  Son  Island  prison  were  very  much  in  the  public  eye : 
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Were  Con  Son  Island  Prison  an  isolated  aspect  of  South  Vietnam's  govern- 
mental apparatus,  some  might  be  able  to  dismiss  it  after  the  ritualized  rhetoric 
of  condemnation.  However,  the  prison  is,  in  fact,  not  unique.  The  Thieu-Ky 
regime  is  an  oppressive  government,  countenancing  no  dissent.  It  represses  those 
South  Vietnamese  who  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  conflict  which  has 
beset  their  land. 

Even  Vice  President  Ky,  so  deeply  involved  in  this  repression,  faces 
being  barred  from  running  for  the  Presidency  because  of  restrictive 
election  laws.  What  is  more,  the  full  weight  of  American  power  is  at 
least  implicitly  backing  Thieu. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  continued  presence  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a  bloodbath.  The  President  himself  said  on  May  14,  1970,  in 
an  address  to  the  Nation : 

When  we  assumed  the  burden  of  helping  defend  South  Vietnam,  millions  of 
South  Vietnamese  men,  women  and  children  placed  their  trust  in  us.  To  aban- 
don them  now  would  risk  a  massacre  that  would  shock  and  dismay  everyone  in 
the  world  who  values  human  life. 

How  have  we  saved  the  helpless  people  of  Southeast  Asia  from  a 
bloodbath  ? 

I^t  us  look  at  Laos.  Seven  hundred  thousand  refugees  have  been 
produced  as  a  result  of  war-related  activities — one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Of  an  estimated  Meo  population  400,000  in  1960,  at  least  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  men  and  25  percent  of  the  women  and  children  have 
fallen  as  war  casualties.  Between  1966  and  1969  Laos  suffered  the  high- 
est per  capita  casualty  rate  in  the  world,  and  it  experienced  the  heav- 
iest per  square  mile  bombing  in  history.  The  bombing  last  year  alone 
on  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  has,  in  the  words  of  one  U.S.  AID  official,  left 
"most  villages  and  fields  now  almost  completely  ruined." 

Let  us  look  at  Cambodia.  It,  too,  has  been  dragged  into  the  war. 
Since  May  1970,  the  U.S.  invasion  has  produced  approximately  1 
million  refugees.  Famine  threatens  because  agricultural  production 
has  fallen  so  severely. 

And  let  us  look  at  South  Vietnam.  Some  one-third  of  her  people 
have  become  refugees  since  1964.  Civilian  w^ar  casualties  since  1965 
are  estimated  to  exceed  1  million.  Dissenters  are  imprisoned.  Inflation 
is  rampant — 30  to  50  percent  per  year.  The  culture  of  the  Vietnamese 
is  being  destroyed  in  a  glut  of  American  goods  and  money.  Herbicides 
have  destroyed  a  substantial  portion  of  her  forests. 

In  brief,  the  bloodbath  of  Southeast  Asia  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  U.S.  withdrawal  would  not  be  its  creator,  but  rather  the  occa- 
sion for  its  surcease,  with  asylum  being  offered  to  those  who  might  be 
endangered. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  protecting  South  Vietnam  from  ag- 
gression from  the  North.  There  is  no  question  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  entered  South  Vietnam.  But  "aggression"  is  an  ambiguous 
term  at  times.  In  fact,  there  is  one  Vietnam.  The  two  Vietnams  are  the 
creation  of  international  diplomacy,  not  a  reflection  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  whatever  our 
perceptions  of  his  leadership  and  the  methods  he  employed  domesti- 
cally and  externally,  was  the  national  leader  of  virtually  all  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Thus,  President  Eisenhower  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"Mandate  for  a  Change,  1953-56,"  at  page  372 : 
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I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with  a  person  knowledgeable  in  Indo- 
chinese  affairs  who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections  been  held  as  of  the  time  of 
the  fighting  (between  the  French  and  the  Vietnamese  in  the  1950's),  possibly  80 
percent  of  the  population  would  have  voted  for  the  communist  Ho  Chi  Minh  as 
their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao  Di. 

This,  the  "aggression"  by  the  North  Vietnamese  was  premised  on 
the  nationalistic'Vietnamese  movement  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
years,  and  which  was  spurred  by  the  despotism  of  the  Diem  regime  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  the  Pentagon  papers  reveal  that  the  "aggression"  from  the 
North  was  consistently  fed  and  fueled  by  United  States  actions  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  combined  with  a  concerted  attempt  by  the  admin- 
istration then  in  office  to  emphasize  and  magnify  the  extent  of  North 
Vietnamese  incui-sion  into  South  Vietnam,  with  the  aim  being  to  per- 
suade the  American  public  of  facts  which  were  highly  disputable,  to 
sav  the  least. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  defending  American  honor.  Yet  this 
version  of  defending  honor  has  cost  more  than  53,000  American  lives. 
It  has  cost  the  Vietnamese  and  the  indigenous  Montagnards  imtold 
lives.  The  President  told  us  on  May  14,  1969,  that  what  he  termed 
"abandoning  the  South  Vietnamese  people"  could  not  be  because  "a 
gi'eat  nation  cannot  renege  on  its  pledges.  A  great  nation  must  be 
worthy  of  trust."  Certainly,  we  have  exacted  a  mighty  price  to  main- 
tain this  concept  of  greatness. 

We  have  been  told,  on  May  18, 1970,  by  the  President  that  the  United 
States  is  "the  peacekeeper  of  the  Asian  world."  Yet,  we  stand  caught  in 
the  morass  of  Southeast  Asia  while  our  legitimate  world  interests— dis- 
armament under  international  control,  rapproachement  with  the  Soviet 
Union — lag,  caught  in  the  interstices  of  complex  global  interactions. 

Thus,  all  justifications  fail.  Our  military  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  a  mistake — a  conviction  now  shared  by  60  percent  of  the 
American  public,  according  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll.  No  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  served  by  this  war.  Nor  are  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Southeast  Asia — and  I  stress  "peoples"  in  contradistinction  to 
governments — in  the  continuation  of  this  war. 

Apart  from  the  death  and  destruction  suffered  by  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  apart  from  the  more  than  53,000  American  dead  in 
Asia,  what  of  our  domestic  state?  The  President  has  contended  that 
the  war  was  not  an  issue  in  the  election  last  fall.  I  do  not  stop  to  ques- 
tion his  political  acumen.  That  is  totally  beside  the  point.  The  fact  is 
that  the  war  is  the  supreme  issue  for  all  Americans.  Its  taint  has  sullied 
our  Nation's  spirit.  It  has  penetrated  the  soul  of  our  national  life. 

The  war  has  diverted  some  $120  billion  from  our  urgent  domestic 
needs — leaving  our  cities  to  decay,  our  schools  to  deteriorate,  our  en- 
vironment to  decline.  On  less  tangible  levels — but  perhaps  levels  with 
even  more  pernicious  consequences — this  war  has  spilt  our  Nation.  It 
has  shown  us  the  tragedy  of  myopic  fear  of  indigenous  nationalist 
movements;  and  it  has  demonstrated  that  our  military  complex  is 
largely  a  force  unto  itself,  caught  up  in  a  momentum  almost  impossible 
to  halt. 

Surely,  this  tragic  war  has  been  a  supreme  blot  upon  our  history. 
And  it  is  equally  sure  that  unless  the  course  of  our  Nation  is  changed, 
that  blot  will  remain  and  grow. 

Moreover,  the  morale  of  our  troops  is  declining  with  frightening 
rapidity.  No  soldier  wants  to  be  the  last  to  die,  or  to  lose  a  limb  in  a  war 
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from  which  even  the  administration  claims  we  are  withdrawing.  And 
in  conjunction  with  this  malaise  among  the  troops,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  drug  usage — a  development  common  among  the 
dispirited  and  discouraged. 

Where,  now,  does  this  Nation  stand  ?  The  administration  claims  to 
have  a  policy,  termed  Vietnamization. 

What  Vietnamization  really  constitutes  is  a  cosmeticizing  of  the 
war.  It  is  a  vehicle  to  substitute  Asian  blood  for  American — ^that  is  the 
simple  fact  of  it.  American  casualties  will  decline,  as  in  fact  they  have. 
Thereby,  the  war  becomes  more  palatable  to  a  portion  of  the  American 
public.  But  death  is  not  going  to  end.  Destruction  is  not  going  to  halt. 
The  misery  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Loatians  and  the  Cam- 
bodians will  persist.  The  vaunted  policy  of  Vietnamization  is  the  out- 
fitting of  a  group  of  client  araiies,  injected  into  the  field  of  battle  as 
a  consequence  of  U.S.  interests,  and  sustained  by  American  air  and 
logistical  support. 

Let  me  cite  the  recent  words  of  Admiral  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp,  retired 
former  commander  of  the  Pacific  theater  from  1964^68.  In  an  article, 
entitled  "Vietnamization  Plus  American  Forces,"  which  appeared  in 
the  January  18, 1971,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  Admiral  Sharp 
assessed  the  future  thusly : 

Tliere  will  be  a  sizable  U.S.  Army  presence  in  Vietnam  for  some  time.  ,  .  .  The 
longer  range  interdiction  of  the  supply  lines  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  will  be  a  task 
for  American  aircraft  for  the  foreseeable  future  in  my  opinion.  Aircraft  based  in 
South  Vietnam  and  in  Thailand  as  well  as  carrier-based  planes  must  be  available 
for  this  mission.  Thai-based  planes  will  include  the  B-52's  and  tactical  fighter 
bombers  . . . 

Reconnaissance  flights  over  North  Vietnam  must  be  continued  in  order  to  de- 
tect any  major  buildup  of  forces  and  supplies.  These  flights  must  be  flown  at 
low  level  to  discover  material  that  might  be  under  camouflage.  Aircraft  must  be 
ready  to  attack  if  reconnaissance  planes  are  fired  upon.  The  air  power  should  be 
capable  of  renewing  the  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  if  that  should  be  required, 
for  a  mere  presence  of  this  capability  has  a  deterrent  effect  on  Hanoi. 

All  of  these  tasks  add  up  to  a  considerable  amount  of  air  power,  ground  and 
carrier  base<l,  that  cannot  be  phased  out  soon  .  .  . 

In  sum,  Vietnamization  is  not  a  resolution  of  the  war.  It  is,  at  best, 
the  reduction  of  American  casualty  statistics  to  publicly  acceptable 
levels.  So  far  as  the  fate  of  the  Vietnamese,  and  their  Asian  brethren 
goes  Vietnamization  only  promises  more  death,  financed  with  Ameri- 
can money,  mechanized  with  American  armaments,  and  expedited  by 
American  air  and  logistical  support. 

It  has  been  Cambodia's  fate  to  be  the  first  nation  to  experience  the 
full  impact  of  the  rationales  which  buttress  the  Vietnamization  policy. 
In  Cambodia's  case,  and  that  of  Laos,  the  policy  has  been  carried  one 
step  further  by  the  South  Vietnamese  who,  realizing  that  if  it  makes 
sense  to  substitute  Asian  lives  for  Americans,  then  it  makes  equal  sense 
to  substitute  Cambodian  and  Laotian  lives  for  Vietnamese.  Ergo,  move 
the  battle  to  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  a  neutral  nation,  on  April 
30,  1970,  by  a  combined  United  States-South  Vietnamese  force,  the 
claim  was  made  that  the  invasion  was  intended  "to  protect  our  men 
wlio  are  in  Vietnam  and  to  guarantee  the  continued  success  of  our 
withdrawal  and  Vietnamization  programs."  With  that  bold  claim  of 
legitimacy  by  the  President,  the  United  States  thrust  into  war  a  nation 
which  hitherto  had  managed  to  walk  a  tenuous  tightrope  of  neutrality. 
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On  June  3,  1970,  the  President  delivered  an  interim  report  on  the 
Cambodian  incursion.  At  that  time  he  told  the  American  public : 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  in  Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air 
missions  to  interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and  material  where  I  find 
that  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Somehow,  the  interests  of  the  Cambodians  became  irrelevant.  No 
matter  we  bombed  their  fields,  destroyed  their  villages.  The  security  of 
our  men  "was  the  only  issue,  and  all  else  subordinate. 

On  June  30,  1970,  the  President  again  addressed  the  Nation  con- 
cerning Cambodia.  He  then  told  us  that  there  would  "be  no  United 
States  ground  personnel  in  Cambodia  except  for  the  regular  staff  of 
our  Embassy  in  Cambodia."'  There  would  "be  no  United  States  ad- 
visers with  Cambodian  units."  And : 

We  (would)  .  .  .  conduct — with  the  approval  of  the  Cambodian  government — ■ 
air  interdiction  missions  against  the  enemy  efforts  to  move  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel through  Cambodia  toward  South  Vietnam  aud  to  re-establish  base  areas 
relevant  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  (would)  do  this  to  protect  our  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

While  South  Vietname.se  forces  would  remain  ready  to  respond  to 
appeals  from  the  Cambodian  Government,  the  President  said : 

There  will  be  no  United  States  air  or  logistics  support.  There  will  not  be 
United  States  advisors  on  these  operations. 

The  theory  had  come  around  to  reality.  Now  all  the  actors  were  to 
be  Asian — Cambodians  and  Vietnamese  against  Cambodians  and  Viet- 
namese. We  would  provide  the  armaments  and  weaponry.  Let  the 
Asians  shed  the  blood. 

Events  since  that  made  particularly  relevant  the  President's  words 
of  June  30,  as  do  they  make  particularly  pointed  the  barrenness  of  the 
so-called  policy  of  Vietnamization.  Asian  blood  is  flowing.  That  much 
has  been  assured.  But  U.S.  assistance  is  necessary  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive f  onns  to  keep  the  blood  flowing. 

The  administration  acknowledged  in  January  that  broadened  Amer- 
ican air  support  was  being  provided  for  South  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodian troops.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  tells  us  that  the  President's 
words  of  June  30  had  an  unstated  time  limit,  applying  to  withholding 
direct  air  support  from  the  South  Vietnamese  as  they  finished  their 
operations  in  Cambodian  sanctuaries  "prior  to  the  rainy  season."  By 
January  the  times  were  different,  and,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Laird, 
"We  will  use  air  power" — the  term  "interdiction"  had  been  conven- 
iently abandoned  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rejected  "semantics" — 
"and  I  will  recommend  that  we  use  airpower  to  supplement  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  as  far  as  the  air  campaign  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia"  is  concerned.  The  deployment  of  giant  B-52  bombers 
and  helicopter  gunshi]")S,  the  basing  of  two  helicopter  carriers  off  the 
Cambodian  coast,  the  ferrying  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  into  combat 
were  now  legitimate  exercises  as  far  as  the  administration  was  con- 
cerned. 

^  By  January  27,  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  had  a  new  line.  To  quote 
him: 

Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  have,  we  will  maintain,  and  we  will  use  as 
necessary  sea  and  air  resources  to  supplement  the  efforts  and  the  armed  forces 
of  onr  friends  and  allies  who  are  determined  to  resist  aggression,  as  the  Cam- 
bodians are  valiantly  trying  to  do. 
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This  was  an  echo  from  the  past.  Let  me  quote  Dean  Eusk's  words 
as  Secretary  of  State  on  Ma,rch  1, 1962 : 

United  States  military  and  economic  assistance  and  technical  advice  are  being 
extended  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  at  its  request  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  this  aggression  .  .  . 

And  on  February  17, 1965,  President  Johnson  said  : 

Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to  join  in  the  defense  and  protection  of  a  brave  people 
who  are  under  attack  that  is  controlled  and  that  is  directed  from  outside  their 
country. 

We  are  hearing  the  same  litany  of  disaster.  The  latest  administration 
line  does  not  even  offer  the  spurious  rationale  that  U.S.  involvement  in 
Cambodia  is  necessary  to  protect  American  lives  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietnamization  proarram.  Now,  pure  and  simple,  we  have  another 
ally — brought  to  its  knees  by  a  war  we  cast  upon  it — and  unable  to 
survive,  according  to  the  administration,  unless  we  sustain  it. 

The  claim  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  administration  was 
living  within  the  guidelines  enacted  by  Congress  last  year,  because  the 
Congress  did  not  bar  air  support,  is  truly  a  posture  out  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  It  is  as  if  the  Constitution  were  turned  upside  down — 
rather  than  Congress  declaring  war.  Congress'  silence  sanctions  it.  This 
despite  the  restrictive  language  enacted  into  law  last  year — language 
which  provides  in  the  supplemental  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization 
Act,  Public  Law  91-652 : 

Sec.  6(a)  In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
other  act  may  be  used  to  finance  the  introduction  of  United  States  ground  eambat 
troops  into  Cambodian  military  forces  in  Cambodia. 

(b)  Military  and  economic  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  of  Cam- 
bodia and  authorized  or  appropriated  piirsuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  for  its  defense. 

In  sum,  the  June  80  statements  by  the  President  were  the  emptiest  of 
rhetoric.  If  a  credibility  gap  existed  in  the  past,  it  has  now  widened 
to  gullibility  gulch,  and  the  American  public  is  down  at  the  bottom  of 
it. 

Where  does  this  war  end  ?  T^Hien  will  the  death  cease  ?  Certainly  not 
so  long  as  this  administration  pursues  its  course.  Its  exercises  are  aimed 
at  making  the  war  politically  palatable,  not  at  ending  it.  As  Admiral 
Sharp  says: 

Thus,  we  see  that  as  Vietnamization  proceeds,  our  forces  do  phase  down,  but 
the  American  presence  in  the  Southeast  Asia  area  Is  going  to  be  large  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Having  described  the  offered  rationales,  having  described  the  so- 
called  policy  of  Vietnamization — actually  a  rerun  of  the  first  year  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  w^hen  our  role  was  to  be  that  of 
adviser  and  supplier — we  still  leave  undisclosed  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions of  the  American  foreign  policy  which  have  led  us  into  the 
quasrmire  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  war  is  not  just  the  product  of  bad  judgment.  Its  roots  lie  deeper 
than  the  character  of  any  one  man,  or  one  administration  althonjrh 
undeniably  this  administration  and  its  predecessor  have  set  their  in- 
delible stamn  on  the  course  of  our  affairs  in  a  tragically  mistaken  way. 
I  think  the  kev  to  beginning  to  understand — and  to  learn — lies  in  the 
words  of  the  President  on  May  8, 1970.  He  said  then : 
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I  do  know  this :  Now  that  America  is  there,  if  we  do  what  many  of  our  very 
sincere  critics  thinli  we  should  do,  if  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  and  allow  the 
enemy  to  come  into  Vietnam  and  massacre  the  civilians  there  by  the  millions, 
as  they  would,  let  me  say  that . . .  America  is  finished  insofar  as  the  peacekeeper  in 
the  Asian  world  is  concerned. 

Mark  those  words  '"peacekeeper  in  the  Asian  world."  In  them  is  the 
core  of  the  mistaken  assumptions  which  guide  our  foreign  policy,  I 
believe.  They  reflect  a  long  standing  national  attitude  that  America  is 
the  receptacle,  the  protector,  and  the  disseminator  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

In  1821,  on  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Jolm  Quincy  Adams  told  the  Nation : 

Wherever  the  standard  of  freedom  and  independence  has  been  or  shall  be  un- 
furled, there  will  be  America's  heart,  her  benedictions,  and  her  prayers. 

Of  course,  in  1821  ours  was  a  weak  Nation,  and  Mr.  Adams  con- 
tinued : 

But  she  goes  not  abroad  in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy.  She  is  the  well-wisher 
to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all.  She  is  the  champion  and  vindicator  only 
of  her  own. 

Today,  we  have  the  strength  to  destroy  monsters — and  where  they 
do  not  exist,  we  create  them.  We  intervene  in  a  civil  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam so  that  the  South  Vietnamese  may  have  the  benefit  of  self-de- 
termination, no  matter  what  price  they  pay  for  what  we  want  them  to 
have. 

Under  the  guise  of  our  role  as  protector  of  freedom,  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  justified.  The  difficulty  is  the  way  in  which  we  define 
that  freedom  and  the  compromises  we  condone  in  the  name  of  stability 
for  the  sake  of  that  some  time  future  when  the  democratic  process  will 
replace  the  dictatorships  we  support  today. 

So  whatever  coloration  the  administration  chooses  to  cast  upon  its 
actions,  it  is  not  peacekeeping  which  is  afflicting  the  peoples  of  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  war,  pure  and  simple. 

In  the  last  year,  finally,  significant  congressional  debate  on  the  war 
and  on  foreign  policy  premises  and  implications  inherent  in  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  finally  began  to  build  up.  This  was  de- 
bate which  I  and  a  few  others  first  opened  years  ago,  when  the  deaths 
were  still  few  and  optimism  for  a  quick  resolution  still  feasible  for 
some.  At  that  time,  when  I  voted  against  the  first  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  war,  I  said,  on  May  5, 1965 : 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  simply  a  case  of  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  doubt  that  North  Vietnam  is  aiding  the  guerrillas  in  the 
South.  This  fight,  however,  is  also  an  internal  struggle  which  has  been  created 
in  part  because  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  within  South  Vietnam.  In 
short,  it  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  military  effort.  The  response  to  the  threat  in 
Vietnam  has  been  overwhelmingly  military,  as  was  the  response  of  the  French 
in  Indochina  and  Algeria.  The  population  in  the  countryside  does  not  support 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam ;  and  it  is  not  a  stable  government.  We  cannot 
bomb  people  into  democracy,  nor  can  we  bomb  people  into  negotiations. 

At  unofficial  congressional  hearings  on  Vietnam,  which  I  held  on 
August  12-13, 1965,  in  New  York  City,  I  said : 

We  are  told  that  we  are  in  the  war.  If  it  continues  it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  war, 
a  frustrating  war,  and  an  increasingly  cruel  war.  Gas  and  napalm  have  already 
been  used  and  atrocities  increased.  Villages  whose  support  is  sought  by  both 
sides  have  become  casualties. 
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There  is  no  satisfaction  for  me  that  my  prophecies  then  have  come 
to  reality  since.  But  there  is  real  hope  in  that  the  debate  of  a  few  of 
us  has  grown  to  become  the  debate  of  the  majority  of  Americans. 

So,  first,  this  debate  must  be  continued,  and  it  must  be  conducted  at 
every  opportunity.  This  debate  must  occupy  the  Congress,  and  it  must 
occupy  the  comitry.  The  voices  of  the  public  must  be  heard — and  I 
would  point  out  that  the  latest  Gallup  poll  reveals  that  73  percent  of 
the  American  public  now  favors  withdrawal  at  the  latest  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  We  have  turned  the  rhetoric  around  from  the  early  days, 
when  the  proponents  of  the  war  spoke  of  victory.  Now  even  the  admin- 
istration disavows  a  military  victory — at  least  in  terms  of  its  rhetoric. 
By  increased  public  pressure,  it  can  be  made  to  forswear  as  well  the 
actions  which  reveal  that  it  continues  to  seek  a  military  solution — its 
public  statements  notv/ithstanding. 

Second,  the  Congress,  buttressed  by  public  pressure,  must  finally 
exercise  its  powers.  The  Constitution  has  placed  in  the  Congress  the 
authority  to  declare  war.  It  has  never  done  so.  Yet,  admittedly,  it  has 
approved,  over  the  protests  and  votes  of  only  a  few  of  us,  funds  to  fight 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  doing  so,  it  has  abdicated  its  responsi- 
bilities. It  has  lain  supine,  surrendering  its  authority  and  its  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  executive  fiat. 

These  hearings  offer  an  opportunity  to  reA^erse  this  process.  This 
committee  can  report  out  legislation — such  as  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor — bringing  an  end  to  the  war. 

Now,  I  realize  that  the  problem  of  prisoners  of  war — a  very  real 
problem — does  exist.  However,  it  just  does  not  make  sense  to  argue, 
as  the  administration  does,  that  U.S.  forces  will  remain  in  South  Viet- 
nam until  the  prisoners  are  released.  Our  continued  presence  only  in- 
sures their  continued  imprisonment,  as  well  as  does  it  insure  the  addi- 
tion of  more  men  to  the  captured  and  missing  in  action  lists. 

Third,  we  must  work  to  defeat  every  appropriation  bill  which  pro- 
vides money  for  the  war.  Sometime  this  fall,  the  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  before  the  House, 
All  moneys  in  that  legislation  for  the  war  must  be  defeated.  The 
affirmative  support  of  that  end  by  this  committee  can  significantly 
help  in  achieving  that  end. 

Fourth,  the  negotiations  in  Paris  must  be  pursued  vigorously.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  negotiated  settlement  is  possible.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have,  in  effect, 
made  clear  that  in  return  for  setting  a  date  of  withdrawal  all  prisoners 
of  war  will  be  released.  Thus  far,  the  administration  has  failed  to 
encourage  or  pursue  such  avenues.  I  say  it  must. 

The  final  answer  is  so  starkly  simple,  yet  so  tragically  remote.  We 
must  have  peace.  Southeast  Asia  must  have  peace.  We  have  fought  a 
misguided  war  for  mistaken  ends.  We  have  exacted  a  price  which  can- 
not be  repaid — ever.  Now — finally — we  must  stop.  We  must  have 
peace. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned  until  2  ;p.m. 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 :35  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.  of  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  Jime  30, 1971.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  30,    1971 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2 :20  p.m.,  in  room  2172,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr.  GALiiAGHER.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subconmiittee  begins  its  fifth 
day  of  hearings  into  resolutions  and  bills  relating  to  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  when  I 
say  that  the  hearings  thus  far  have  been  very  useful  to  us  in  our 
deliberations  over  ways  to  bring  the  tragic  conflict  in  Indochina  to  a 
conclusion.  There  is  still,  I  suspect,  a  lively  disagreement  among  us  over 
whether  a  date  certain  resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  is  the  best 
manner  to  speed  the  end  of  our  involvement. 

But  in  virtually  all  other  areas,  particularly  in  the  desire  to  see 
the  war  end  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  we  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. We  all  want  the  war  to  end,  we  all  want  the  killing  of  both  Asians 
and  Americans  to  stop,  and  we  all  want  to  find  a  way  to  make  sure 
American  prisoners  of  war  return  to  their  loved  ones  here  in  America. 

We  were  scheduled  to  have  five  Members  of  Congress  testify  today, 
but  Congressmen  Harrington  and  Stratton  foimd  other  engagements 
more  pressing.  Therefore,  we  will  hear  from  Congressmen  Fraser  and 
Keith. 

First  we  have  our  distinguished  colleague,  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Honorable  Donald  Fraser,  Democrat 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Fraser  is  now  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  ISIovements,  and  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  on  that,  as  he  does  in  all  his  work  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Fraser  has  been  opposed  to  the  war  in  Indochina  for  many  years, 
and  I  am  sure  his  testimony  will  be  helpful  to  this  subcommittee. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DONALD  M.  rUASER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  for  permitting 
me  to  testify. 

Second,  1  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings.  I  think  these 
are  the  first  formal  hearings  held  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  policy 
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held  by  the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees  since  the  war  began. 

As  you  will  learn  shortly  from  my  statement,  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  elaborate  the  reasons  why  I  think  we  should  get  out,  but  simply  to 
urge  one  particular  proposal  on  you. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  facing  Congress  is  the  reestablishment 
of  constituent  belief  in  a  viable  congressional  system  of  oversight. 
Clearly,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  Indochina  war,  many  of  our 
constituents  feel  that  Congress  as  an  institution,  and  Congressmen  as 
individuals,  have  failed  to  fulfill  clear  constitutional  obligations. 

At  this  very  moment  w^e  need  accurate,  hard  information  on  what  is 
actually  happening  in  Vietnam.  We  need  to  know  whether  or  not 
Vietnamization  actually  has  a  chance  of  succeeding,  or  is  simply  a 
public  relations  ploy ;  whether  or  not  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
is  capable  of  maintaining  and  using  sophisticated  equipment  if  we 
turn  it  over  to  them ;  and  what  the  dangers  are  to  the  U.S.  troops  who 
remain  while  the  South  Vietnamese  take  over  their  own  defense. 

In  short,  we  need  to  determine  the  reality  of  what  we  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  support  in  the  name  of  Vietnamization. 

To  this  end,  I  am  requesting  that  this  committee  bring  before  it  as 
a  witness  Col.  David  H.  Hack  worth,  a  veteran  with  25  years  in  the 
Army  and  514  years'  combat  experience  in  Vietnam. 

Colonel  Hackworth  has  recently  submitted  his  resignation  from 
the  Army  and  is  in  Saigon  finishing  his  tour  of  duty.  He  is  possibly 
one  of  the  most  decorated  officers  on  active  duty.  He  holds  two  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Crosses,  nine  Silver  Stars,  nine  Bronze  Stars  for 
valor,  four  Army  commendation  medals  for  valor,  eight  Purple 
Hearts,  and  has  commanded  11  companies  and  three  battalions. 

His  last  assignment  was  as  senior  adviser  to  the  commander  of  the 
4:4th  Special  Tactical  Zone,  a  four-province  area  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
which  is  the  richest  and  most  heavily  populated  area  of  Vietnam.  He 
has  worked  all  over  South  Vietnam,  both  as  an  adviser  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  as  a  U.S.  troop  commander,  and  he  has  stated  pub- 
licly, contrary  to  views  expressed  by  many  senior  Army  ofiicials,  that 
the  war  is  irredeemably  lost. 

Although  I  have  no  idea  whether  or  not  Colonel  Hackworth's  per- 
ceptions on  the  origins  or  the  course  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
coincide  with  those  of  us  who  have  been  critical  of  U.S.  war  policies 
over  the  past  few  years,  I  feel  that  we  urgently  need  the  quality  of  the 
information  he  can  provide  us.  For  too  long,  congressional  analysis 
of  the  war  has  been  based  on  military  handouts.  Congress  cannot  con- 
tinue to  make  judgments  on  the  basis  of  third-  or  fourth-hand 
information. 

If  we  are  asked  to  support  the  President's  plan  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  based  on  a  policy  of  Vietnamization,  we  need  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  seen  Vietnamization  in  operation  and  who  feel, 
as  Colonel  Hackworth  expressed  it,  that  Vietnamization  is  a  public 
relations  man's  dream. 

He  has  publicly  stated  that  the  entire  organization  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  has  been  wrong,  that  it  has  not  been  designed  to 
fight  the  guerrilla  fighter,  and  that  the  United  States  has  given  the 
Vietnamese  a  lot  of  equipment  that  they  are  simply  incapable  of  using 
and  maintaining.  k^]'^ 
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He  has  also  predicted  that  by  late  1973,  "we'll  see  the  enemy  demon- 
strating the  same  power  as  he  did  in  1964-65"'  when  government  forces 
were  losing  a  battalion  a  week. 

He  has  also  revealed  that  a  study  group  from  the  Pentagon,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  from  1967-68,  concluded  that  15  to  20  percent  of 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  casualties  were  the  result  of 
friendly  fire. 

If  we  are  to  continue  voting  funds  for  the  winding  down  of  the  war 
via  Vietnamization,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  need  full  disclosure  of 
what  the  situation  really  is  in  Vietnam.  I  have  been  told  that  Colonel 
Hackworth  has  been  instructed  bv  the  Army  not  to  speak  out  further 
on  the  declining  situation  within  the  South  Vietnamese  military. 

As  a  self-governing  people,  we  need  to  know  whether  this  is  a  war  we 
should  have  fought  and  must  now  go  on  fighting.  If  the  Army  feels  the 
need  to  prevent  Colonel  Hackworth  from  making  his  views  public, 
then  in  the  interest  of  the  public's  right  to  know,  this  committee  should 
serve  a  subpena  to  Colonel  Hackworth  so  that  he  might  appear  before 
this  congressional  hearing.  I  appear  today  to  request  the  committee  to 
do  so. 

As  this  subcommittee  knows,  I  have  favored  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  hope  the  subcom- 
mittee will  report  a  bill  or  resolution  which  will  have  that  as  its 
purpose. 

To  the  extent  that  the  subcommittee  wishes  to  develop  a  factual 
record  with  respect  to  the  war,  it  is  essential  that  this  subcommittee, 
along  with  the  full  committee,  actively  seek  out  those  who  can  offer 
views  based  on  first-hand  experience  which  contrasts  with  the  official 
line  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  discharge  its  responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 
Thank  you. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Fraser.  I  certainly  concur  with 
you  that  Colonel  Hackworth  is  possibly,  if  not  probably,  the  most 
decorated  officer  on  active  duty.  From  what  we  have  read  about  him.  he 
possesses  outstanding  credentials  to  discuss  the  point  you  have  so  ably 
made  today. 

I  will  be  happy  to  instruct  our  staff  to  contact  Colonel  Hackworth.  I 
think  it  is  a  splendid  suggestion  on  an  individual  whose  viewpoint  this 
sulicommittee  should  become  familiar. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  may  have  some  problem  getting  him  here,  but  you 
can  cross  that  bridge  when  you  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Eight.  I  know  your  position  generally,  Mr.  Fraser, 
on  the  point  which  you  have  made  before  this  subcommittee.  I  con- 
cur that  it  is  valid  and  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  du  Pont? 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fraser,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself,  first  of  all,  very  strongly 
with  the  second  ]>aragraph  of  your  comments  about  the  need  that  we 
have  for  hard  inf omiation  as  to  what  is  happening.  In  my  brief  tenure 
in  the  Congress  I  have  been  working  to  develop  such  infoniiation. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  it  is  not  easy  to  develop,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  the  decisions  that  we  were  elected  to  make,  we  have 
to  have  a  lot  better  information  than  we  have  had. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  Mr.  McCloskey's  and  Mrs.  Abziig's  efforts  to  pre- 
sent resolutions  of  inquiry  will  have  some  effect.  Already  they  have 
resulted  in  some  information  forthcoming  that  was  not  available 
before. 

I  would  just  like  to  compliment  you  and  concur  in  your  second 
paragraph  and  the  goals  that  you  state  there. 

I  have  cmly  one  question:  Kecognizing  that  you  have  long  felt  that 
we  should  not  be  in  South  Vietnam,  how  would  you  handle  the  next 
Vietnam?  What  rules  or  limitations  or  courses  of  action  would  you 
recommend  to  see  that  we  don't  get  in  this  kind  of  a  serious  situation 
again  ^ 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  think  there  are  several  reasons  why  Vietnam  has 
proven — that  is,  our  involvement  has  proven — to  be  a  mistaken  policy. 
I  mention  that  because  it  relates  to  what  I  think  the  future  i^olicies  of 
our  country  ought  to  be. 

I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  identify  any  substantial  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam.  It  represents  an  area 
with  a  population  of  12  to  14  million  people.  If  one  were  to 
pick  out  a  country  in  the  abstract  and  say  :  What  country  in  the  world 
is  probably  least  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States? 
You  might  well  conclude  it  was  Vietnam. 

It  is  about  as  far  away  as  you  can  get  from  the  Ignited  States.  It  is 
about  equidistant,  whether  you  fly  east  or  west.  It  is  a  ])oor  country. 
It  could  not  produce  a  sophisticated  gunboat.  It  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  the  so-called  Comnninist  world  in  that  the  population  of  China 
grows  more  each  year  than  the  total  population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  w^hat  happens  in  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  security  of  this  country.  I  think  that  is  the  first 
conclusion  I  have  reached. 

The  second  ])oint  is  that  when  we  insert  ourselves  into  an  indig- 
enous struggle  in  which  there  is  a  high  idealogical  content,  and  ele- 
ments of  a  civil  war,  I  think  inevitably  our  presence  is  going  to  create 
as  many  or  more  difficulties  than  we  could  solve  l)y  our  presence. 

We  don't  know  how  to  fight  guerrilla  wars.  It  may  be  that  inher- 
ently, from  the  outside,  we  cannot  acquire  that  capacity,  although  that 
is  obviously  a  statement  that  needs  to  be  qualified.  Rut  what  is  clear 
to  me,  and  what  became  one  of  my  first  disillusionments  Avith  the  war 
policy,  was  that  clearly  we  had  no  feel  for  what  it  means  to  be  fighting 
an  enemy  with  a  strong  ideology. 

Ideology  in  this  country  is  almost  absent  from  our  politics.  We  are 
a  very  bland  nation  politically,  very  pragmatic,  and  we  fail  to  under- 
stand that  i^eople  do  die  for  ideologies.  We  don't  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  that. 

The  Army  apparently-  has  no  training  or  experience  to  deal  with 
this.  In  fact,  there  is  no  agency  in  Government,  outside  of  the  CIA, 
that  bears  responsibility  for  that.  The  CIA  w^as  given  responsibility 
for  the  political  problems  abroad.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  they 
are  covert  and  limited.  They  are  very  good  in  many  wa^-^.  I  think 
they  are  run  down  too  nuich  when  in  fact  it  is  really  one  of  our  more 
perceptive  agencies,  but  there  is  not  enough  learning  going  on  on 
how  to  deal  with  civil  or  insurgency-tj-pe  wars. 

I  might  add  one  last  factor,  and  that  is  my  impression  from  looking 
at  the  world  that  re^'olution  is  not  exportable.  In  this  we  liave  the 
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support  of  the  views  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  also  agrees  that  revolu- 
tion is  not  exportable. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  has  gone  Commnnist,  outside 
of  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  where  the  Red  Army  was  involved, 
in  which  the  external  role  in  either  generating  or  supporting  the  insur- 
gency was  of  any  major  or  substantial  consequence.  That  is  true 
whether  you  look  at  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  North  Vietnain.  or  Cuba, 
wliatever. 

The  external  role  is  \irtually  missing.  Where  there  has  Ijeen  an 
external  role,  it  has  failed.  Pei-haps  the  most  dramatic  effort  was 
Che  Guevara  in  Bolivia. 

So  we  don't  understand  these  efforts  because  we  don't  live  these 
kinds  of  political  lives.  Our  understanding  is  quite  different. 

What  this  adds  up  to  in  my  point  of  view  is  tliat  we  ouglit  not  to 
get  involved  where  we  don't  have  an  important  security  interest;  and 
secondly,  where  there  is  a  civil  war.  We  need  not  be  concerned,  in 
my  judgment,  about  the  export  of  revolution.  It  is  not  an  operating 
reality  in  the  world  today. 

So  if  we  would  apply  those  standards  to  future  policy  decisions, 
I  think  we  would  successfully  stay  out  of  Vietnam. 

]Mr.  or  PoxT.  I  am  sure  you  meant,  in  making  that  last  statement, 
that  we  would  not  become  involved  militarily.  I  assume  in  a  situation 
such  as  Pakistan  and  Nigeria,  that  you  would  favor,  by  and  large, 
some  kind  of  hmnanitarian  or  economic  assistance  where  appropriate. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Well,  yes.  I  am  really  talking  now  about  the  direct 
intervention  of  U.S.  military  forces.  "V^Tiatever  kind  of  role  we  might 
play  in  economic  or  even  military  assistance  or  humanitarian  aid  are 
({uestions  which  I  think  need  to  be  settled  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  But 
if  we  know  what  we  are  doing,  they  needn't  pull  us  over  the  brink  into 
direct  involvement. 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  Thank  vou. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Wolff? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  want  to  add  ni}-  words  to  those  of  our  colleagues  here,  words  of 
approbation  for  your  leadership  in  challenging  our  position  in  Viet- 
nam, always  with  gi-eat  courage. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  reached  you  that  Troung  Dinh  Dzu,  who  placed 
second  in  the  last  presidential  election  in  Vietnam,  and  Congressman 
Chow,  a  member  of  Congress  in  Vietnam,  have  been  transferred  back 
to  Conson  Prison. 

]Mr.  Eraser.  I  don't  recall  reading  that. 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  has  not  been  in  the  papers  yet,  but  I  was  recently 
availed  of  this  infonnation  and  I  am  trying  to  check  it  out  with  the 
State  Department.  It  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  take  these  people  out 
of  the  political  arena  preparatory  to  the  October  elections. 

On  the  question  of  elections,  we  seem  to  have  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  conditions  for  withdrawal ;  that  of  not  only  the  safe  return 
of  our  prisoners — and  I  think  every  Member  of  Congress  subscribes  to 
that — and  the  safe  withdrawal  of  all  of  our  troops,  but  now  supi)ort 
for  the  present  regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  comment  for  a  moment  on  the  new  election 
law  and  what  you  think  of  the  forthcoming  elections  in  Vietnam; 
whether  they  will  contribute  to  our  speedy  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
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wli(^ther  or  not  you  have  any  preconceived,  notions  as  to  the  elections, 
and  whetlier  they  will  have  any  impact  at  all. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  had  two  opposite  reactions  to  the  change  in  the  elec- 
toral law.  One  was  that  it  seemed  wrong;  that  there  should  })e  this 
apparent  manipulation  of  the  requirements  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  reasons  1  thought  that  the 
present  regime  won  was  that  under  the  electoral  law  of  Vietnam,  you 
onl  V  had  to  have  a  plurality. 

There  was  no  provision  for  a  runoff,  and  if  you  had  a  proliferation 
of  candidates,  it  seemed  to  me  it  might  very  well  benefit  the  person 
who  had  command  of  the  governmental  machinery  ^^hich  President 
Thieu  has. 

To  the  extent  that  the  change  in  the  electoral  law  would  prevent  a 
proliferation,  it  seemed  to  me  it  might  actually  tuni  out  to  present 
a  direct  challenge  to  President  Thieu.  and  in  that  sense,  perhaps,  a 
more  realistic  choice  for  the  voters  in  Vietnam.  But  one  perceives  that 
possibility  only  in  anticipation.  I  don't  think  we  kr'ow  yet  what  the 
final  impact  of  that  will  be. 

I  have  had  the  impression  of  Vietnam  that  a  lot  of  the  Vietnamese 
regard  the  election  as  an  American-imposed  exercise  which  does  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  meaning  for  them.  This  is  a  matter,  I  guess,  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  are  going  to  have  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Wolff.  In  your  statement,  on  page  3,  you  said  that  ''It  is 
essential  that  this  subcommittee,  along  with  the  full  committee,  active- 
ly seek  out  those  with  views  based  upon  first-hand  experience." 

I  am  leading  you  to  a  question  relative  to  the  elections,  and  to  a 
resolution  that  I  have  pending  to  send  an  observer  team  to  South 
Vietnam  to  look  at  the  elections;  not  to  participate  in  the  elections, 
but  just  merely  to  observe  and  i-eport  back  to  the  Congress.  How 
would  you  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  I  have  to  come  down  on  the  side  of  saying  that 
the  more  facts,  really  hard  facts,  that  we  can  get,  the  better  judg- 
ments we  cari  make.  If  we  can  send  people  to  Vietnam  with  sufficient 
resources  and  sufficient  time  so  that  we  could  have  some  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  give  us  an  honest  reading,  not  just  of  the  vote  count 
but  of  the  total  context  in  which  the  election  takes  place,  I  think  it 
would  be  important  so  long  as  we  continue  to  be  involved  there. 

So  with  those  qualifications.  I  would  very  strongly  favor  it. 

]Mr.  Woi.rr.  One  final  question :  Recently  the  President  indicated 
in  a  ])ress  conference,  and  I  quote :  "Our  goal  is  total  withdrawal."' 
H^w  do  vou  feel  about  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  skeptical  of  it.  The  Presi- 
dent has  identified  two  additional  objectives.  One  is  to  secure  the  re- 
lea  =5e  of  the  prisoners,  and  I  understand  that  is  now  a  subordinate 
objective.  The  other  is  to  stay  there  long  enough  to  enable  Vietnam- 
izaMon  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance,  whatever  that  means. 

This  is  what  worries  me.  I  fear  that  that  may  mean  a  prolongation 
of  our  involvement. 

]Mr.  DTT  Pont.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

?[r.  Wolff.  Yes. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  Mr.  Fraser,  several  witnesses  before  the  sul^committee 
haA'e  made  that  comment,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  is  not  mv 
impression.  Perhaps  I  read  it  differently.  My  impression  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  position  is  that  the  withdrawal  from  Soutli  Vietnam  should  be 
accomplished  at  such  a  pace  and  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  take  over  the  reins  and,  thus,  survive  as  a  free  i)eople. 

As  I  interpret  the  remarks  that  the  President  has  made,  this  simply 
means  that  having  gotten  in,  we  are  going  to  get  out  not  precipitously 
so  that  chaos  would  develop,  and  so  that  there  will  be  an  op}'ortunity 
for  them  to  take  over  the  control  of  their  own  destinies,  if  you  will,  but 
this  would  not  in  any  way  impinge  on  the  total  objective  of  overall 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Isn't  the  essential  question  the  time  frame?  In  otiier 
words,  the  President's  policy  could  leave  a  residual  force,  and  it  has 
often  been  commented  that  there  may  be  a  residual  force  of  50,000 
that  may  stay  there  quite  a  while. 

I  have  the  recollection,  but  not  the  certainty,  that  Secretary  Laird 
has  said  that  naval  and  air  power  may  remain  a  factor  for  quite  some 
time  to  come.  What  this  all  suggests  to  me  is  that  certainly  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  ultimately  to  disengage  totally,  but  oiily  when  he  is  satis- 
fied that  the  South  Vietnamese  either  will  survive  or  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  survival. 

I  must  say  I  would  not  quarrel  with  even  that  policy  position,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  my  impression  that  tlie  factors  that  will  determine 
whether  South  Vietnam  survives  are  intrinsic  to  the  Vietnamese  society 
itself,  and  tliat  a  continuation  of  our  presence  is  not  likely  to  strength- 
en those  qualities.  They  are  going  to  have  to  come  from  the  need  to  be 
self-reliant. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  Vietnamization  since  1955,  really. 

Mr.  DU  PoxT.  My  feeling  is  that  they  are  being  given  a  chance  to 
survive  as  a  free  people  at  a  withdrawal  rate  of  12,500  troops  a  month, 
and  that  is  about  how  nuich  time  they  have.  The  objective  of  giving 
them  a  fair  chance  of  talcing  over  the  war  will  not  be  allowed  to  im- 
pinge on  the  ultimate  aim  of  withdrawing. 

I  just  add  that  as  a  qualifier. 

Mr.  Fr.\ser.  Let  me  say  that  if  we  totally  withdraw  our  troo]^s,  if 
we  continue  to  use  airpower,  sea-based  or  land-based,  out  of  Thaihind, 
I  think  that  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  our  country.  At  the  mo- 
ment, I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  in  many  ways  more  concerned 
about  our  own  country  and  the  damage  that  is  occurring  here  as  a 
result  of  the  continuation  of  the  war.  I  don't  think  the  offsetting  ad- 
vantage to  the  South  Vietnamese  chances  of  survival  are  sufficient  to 
justify  that. 

Mr.  mj  PoxT.  Thank  you.  I  thnnk  the  gentleman  for  yiekliufr. 

Mr.  Wolff.  On  the  score,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
statements  made  by  both  the  gentleman  before  us  and  ]\Ir.  du  Pont 
as  well  as  a  comment  about  a  statement  that  was  made  to  us  yesterday 
in  another  subcommittee  by  a  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  who  said  that  he  would  stop  the  withdrawal  now  to  iiisure  the 
return  of  tlie  prisoners.  TTow  lie  will  accomplish  the  safe  return  of  our 
POW's  by  that  route.  I  do  not  know. 

On  the'  statement  that  the  President  is  going  to  continue  his  with- 
drawal policy  of  12,000  per  month,  it  lias  been  indicated  that  we  will 
retain  a  residual  force.  Further  on  in  the  statement  that  the  President 
made  during  a  recent  press  conference,  he  said  that  the  qualifications 
for  our  withdrawal  are  : 
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].  release  of  the  i)risoners  of  war  lield  by  North  Vietnam  in  North  Vietnam 
and  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia  ;  and  2,  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
defend  themselves  against  a  Commiuiist  takeover." 

I  tliink  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  entitled  to  know  how  long  he  will 
give  the  people  to  prepare  themselves  against  a  Communist  takeover. 
We  do  know  that  Koreanization  has  taken  25  years.  I  think  German- 
ization  has  taken  somewhat  longer,  and  we  still  have  not  been  able  to 
remove  the  residual  forces  that  we  have  had  from  those  areas. 

The  question  is  not,  I  don't  think,  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue at  a  pace  of  12,000  a  month,  but  there  will  be  some  point  at  which 
this  will  stop  to  keep  a  residual  force,  according  to  whatever  plan 
there  has  been  set,  to  insure  the  safe  return  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
safety  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

Now,  I  do  have  faith.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Sonth  Vietnamese 
are  not  Communist,  the  major  portion  of  the  people  there ;  if  an  elec- 
tion were  held  tomorrow,  a  free  election,  a  truly  free  election  were  held 
tomorrow,  these  people  would  not  vote  for  communism  but  would  vote 
for  freedom.  I  don't  think  they  need  very  much  urging  on  our  part  to 
do  that. 

Even  though  we  are  there  protecting  them,  as  was  quoted  once  before, 
"that  we  had  to  destroy  a  village  to  save  it",  I  think  that  we  do  not 
have  to  destroy  Vietnam  to  save  it.  I  think  the  people  would  like  to  save 
it  themselves. 

I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  P^-aser,  I  was  fascinated,  as  you  were,  by  some 
of  the  things  that  Colonel  Hackwortli  said.  I  was  just  interested  in 
what  your  reaction  may  be  if  I  played  the  national  game  of  "scenario." 
It  seems  to  be  a  major  spectator  S])ort  in  this  Nation  now. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  reaction.  Suppose  Colonel  Plackworth  is 
]>erfectly  correct.  Suppose  the  administration  knows  it.  Sui^pose  also 
that  tlie  administration  knows  and  agrees  with  all  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  government  of  Thieu-Ky. 

Suppose  it,  under  the  policy  of  Vietnamization,  cannot  only  not 
hold  the  country  after  the  troops  leave,  but  there  is  also  real  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  architects  of  our  policy  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
ca]inot  even  provide  a  shield  for  departing  American  troops. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this  scenario  is  construct  a  set  of  condi- 
tions which  most  of  the  members  of  the  peace  grou])s  really  believe. 
The  only  difference  is  that  I  have  put  in  the  additional  factor  that 
the  administration  lielieves  exactlv  those  same  points. 

Given  the  Executive's  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
departing  troops,  do  you  think  it  is  ad^'isab^e  to  remove  the  only  vari- 
able that  now  exist  by  publicly  announcing  a  date  for  withdrawal. 
It  addition,  would  you  remove  the  oidy  counter  we  have  in  a  power 
crunch,  wliif^h  may  come,  by  limiting-  American  firenowe'*.  which  is 
happening  each  month  as  we  withdraw  the  troops.  "Would  you  look 
with  favor  upon  a  knowledgeable  and  much  decorated  officer  such  as 
Colonel  Hackworth.  if  he  came  befoi-e  this  subcomuiittee  and  began 
ronllv  cTiickino;  th.e  facade  of  confidence  wliich  mav  well  be  the  only 
thine:  that  could  convince  the  troops  of  Thieu  and  Ivy's  afovernment  to 
fiofht  suiRrientlv  lonf?  to  protect  oui"  withdrawal,  which  is  the  vchole 
purnose  of  tliis  exercise  :  .o-ettin'i;  the  American  troops  out  of  Vietnam  ? 

I  would  be  interested  in  vour  comments  on  that. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  Let  me  say  first  of  all,  I  don't  know  what  Colonel 
Hackwortli  would  say  if  he  is  called,  and  would  not  want  to  endorse 
everything  he  would  say  as  gospel. 

iSIr.  Gallagher.  Basicall3^  he  said  Vietnamization  can't  work  and 
we  know  it  can't  work,  and  the  war  continues  to  be  fought  the  wrong 
way. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Let  me  touch  on  that.  The  real  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  I  think  it  is  essential,  and  I  think  it  is  true  of  our  com- 
mittee generall}',  not  just  the  subcommittee,  to  deliberately  seek  out 
those  qualified  by  experience  who  are  prepared  to  challenge  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  or  accepted  policies. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  that  kind  of  discipline  of  challenging  our 
own  beliefs.  But  to  set  that  aside,  I  regret  that  we  did  not  seek  to  negoti- 
ate an  end  to  this  war  a  long  time  ago.  JMy  own  view  is  that  our  capa- 
city to  negotiate  anything  except  the  return  of  prisoners  and  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  is  about  all  that  is  left;  that  is,  we  are 
each  day  in  less  of  a  position  to  bargain,  and  I  think  that  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  hope  to  bargain  for  realistically  is  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  our  trooj)S  and  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  think  we  can  do  that;  that  is,  if  the  President  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  get  out  by  the  end  of  this  year,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  could  find  ways.  Either  by  negotiation  or  just  through 
military  redeployments,  he  could  effect  the  safe  removal  of  our  troops. 
I  have  never  believed  that  to  be  a  problem. 

I  don't  like  to  impugn  the  President's  motives.  His  conjecture  on 
my  part,  but  T  must  say  that  I  have  a  feeling  or  belief  that  this  Presi- 
dent is  doing  about  what  the  other  Presidents  have  done.  They  have 
tem]:)orized  with  the  choices  and  not  faced  up  to  them.  They  have  tem- 
porized with  them  in  the  context  of  the  domestic  public  opinion  as 
they  think  it  exists  today,  and  as  they  think  it  may  exist  after  the 
events. 

This  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  way  we  conduct  American  policy. 
I  really  think  that  if  the  President  faced  up  to  this  issue  and  didn't 
woriy  about  the  1972  elections,  he  would  then  conclude  that  it  would 
be  well  to  move  out. 

Mr.  Gallac;her.  Thank  you  ^ery  much. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Wouldn't  it  seem,  logical  that  with  260,000,  or  whatever 
the  number  is  that  we  have  there  now,  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
protect  the  withdrawal  tlian  when  we  are  down  to  50,000  ? 

yiv.  Gallagher.  If  we  brought  them  out  immediately,  it  proljably 
would  be  easier.  But  at  some  point  there  will  be  50,000  left,  or  30,000 
or  20,000. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  don't  think  tliat  Xortli  Vietnam  would  have  an  in- 
terest in  attacking  troops  that  were  clearly  destined  to  leave.  I  can't 
conceive  of  that  serving  any  interest  of  theirs.  I  would,  in  any  event, 
tliink  that  we  could  negotiate  that. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fraser. 

Our  next  witness  today  is  Congressman  Hasting-s  Keith,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Keith  came  to  Congress  in  1959  with  many  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues,  and  he  has  made  a  record  of  conscientious  and  dedicated 
service. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  ^Yelcome  you  here  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Keith.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  your  testimony  at  this  point. 

I  might  say  that  Mr.  Keith  has  also  gained  fii-sthand  experience  in 
Vietnam  as  a  member  of  a  congressional  study  team  that  went  there 
and  came  back  with  an  excellent  report. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Keith.  Thank  you.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  made 
reference  to  the  report  Avhich  was  written  upon  our  return  from  Asia 
about  a  year  ago. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  would  be  happy  to  read.  It  is 
one  that  has  been  a  long  time  in  my  mind.  Or,  I  could  submit  it  for 
the  record  and  paraphrase. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Whichever  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Keith.  I  would  like  to  start,  if  I  may,  to  read  it.  If  it  is  helpful, 
I  would  a])preciate  your  interposing  questions  from  time  to  time. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
committee  and  to  address  myself  to  its  deliberations  into  how  we  can 
best  extricate  our  Nation  from  our  involvement  in  and  about  Vietnam. 

In  military  tactics,  a  withdrawal  movement  is  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  maneuvers.  Its  success  or  failure  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  influence  not  only  the  fate  of  all  Pacific  nations, 
but  of  all  Americans  for  generations  to  come.  As  a  Congress,  we  must 
contribute,  if  we  can,  to  the  debate  and  help  find  and  suiDport  a  course 
of  action  that  will  bring  peace  for  this  generation. 

T]u-oughout  my  12  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have  found  abundant 
cause  and  precedent  to  support  our  President  in  Vietnam  and  in  other 
matters  of  foreign  affairs.  I  have  done  so  in  loyalty  to  our  country, 
faith  in  the  executive  branch,  and  acceptance  of  Harry  S.  Tnnnan's 
admonition  that,  in  foreign  affairs,  politics  must  stop  at  the  water's 
edge. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  have  not  been  concerned  that  Congress 
has  not  involved  itself  more  deeply  in  foreign  affairs.  Nor  does  this 
mean  that  I  have  not  been  concerned  that  the  executive  branch  has 
failed  to  provide  us  with  the  necessary  intelligence  with  which  we 
might  better  exercise  our  constitutional  responsibility  to  share  in 
foreign  policy  determination  and  decisions. 

A  year  ago,  after  participating  in  the  factfinding  mission  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  wrote 
views  supplementary  to  that  committee's  final  report.  Among  them 
Tv'ere  these: 

Complete  and  factual  information  on  our  overall  military  posture 
and  national  foreign  policy  strategy  is  essential  if  Congress  is  to  vote 
intelligently  on  these  matters  of  grave  national  and  international 
concern. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  which  made  possible  commitment  of 
significant  numbers  of  U.S.  combat  forces  to  the  Asian  mainland  re- 
sulted from  very  brief  and  inadequate  debate:  a  debate  which  failed 
to  bring  out  what  such  a  course  of  action  would  mean  to  us  in  the  years 
to  come. 

In  recent  years,  congressional  rules  and  customs  have  inhibited  ex- 
tensive foreign  policy  "debate;  but  that  appears  to  be  changing,  with 
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Congress  becoming  more  involved  in  foreion  policy  and  beginning  to 
discuss  its  details  in  full. 

Against  this  background,  heightened  by  unauthorized  publication 
of  the  "Pentagon  Study  on  the  Origins  of  the  Vietnam  War,"  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  calling  these  hearings. 

These  Pentagon  papers  have  pointedly  revealed  that,  in  connection 
with  the  Vietnam  problem,  the  executive  branch  did  not  provide  Con- 
gress Avith  information  essential  to  intelligent  exercise  of  its  foreign 
ati'airs  responsibility.  This  revelation  has  provided  abundant  cause  to 
speculate  that,  had  such  hearings  as  these  been  held  a  decade  ago,  we 
might  well  have  avoided  the  national  tragedy  to  which  our  Vietnam 
involvement  has  brought  us. 

It  is,  however,  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  ass'ign  blame :  to  do  so 
would  be  to  compound  the  tragedy  and  render  a  great  disservice.  Our 
country  already  suffers  enough  division,  enough  distrust  of  leaders, 
and  enough  disrespect  for  our  system. 

Our  purpose,  then,  must  he :  How  best  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  cement 
the  differences,  reassure  our  people,  restore  unity,  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
and  assure  peace  abroad  and  tranquility  at  home.  In  short,  we  need 
reconciliation  of  peoples  in  order  that  we  have  the  reconciliation  of 
governments  from  which,  hopefully,  will  come  a  world  at  peace. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  summon  the  bipartisanship  essential  to  the 
statesmanship  required  to  achieve  these  worthy  goals. 

We,  as  Americans,  must  continue  to  be  tolerant  of  other  Americans 
so  tliat  we  can  expect  tolerance  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  While 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  democracy  and  our  free  enterprise 
system,  we  must  seek  to  understand  the  views  and  ideologies  of  others. 
We  must  purposefully  seek  to  find  areas  where  we  can  work  together 
effectively,  not  only  to  move  money  and  manpower,  but  to  increase  areas 
of  personal  and  national  understanding. 

Even  while  remaining  in  Vietnam,  we  are  discussing  joint  space  ven- 
tures, strategic  arms  limitation,  and  Middle  Eastern  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  while  remaining  in  Vietnam,  we  are  relaxing  ten- 
sions with  mainland  China.  Consider,  gentlemen,  what  we  might  be 
able  to  achieve  in  such  critical  matters  once  we  have  removed  ourselves 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  I  have  altered  my  longstanding  belief 
that,  in  dealing  with  established  adversaries,  unilateral  action  is 
neither  the  prudent  nor  proper  course ;  quite  the  contrary,  I  continue  to 
believe  that  for  us  to  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  without  provid- 
ing South  Vietnam  with  the  means  of  self-defense  would  invite  greater 
tragedy  for  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  continue  to  believe  that  unilateral 
disarmament  would  invite  disaster  for  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that,  while  we  must  forever  negotiate  from  a  position 
of  established  strength,  we  do  possess  that  strength,  and  we  do  possess 
the  means  of  monitoring  sensible,  workable  agreements  based  on  a 
proper  quid  pro  quo.  ' ' 

It  is  our  possession  of  such  capabilities  which  has  made  possible  our 
real  progress  in  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  our  possession  of  such  capabilities  which  has  made  possible 
our  real  progress  in  President  Nixon's  program  of  planned  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Gentlemen,  the  League  of  Xations  failed,  as  we  knew,  and  the  United 
Nations  has  certainly  been  inadequate;  but  I  am  tlioroughly  con- 
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vinced  that  we  must  keep  on  trying-  to  make  way  for  attainment  of 
world  peace  through  world  law — the  ultimate  of  the  "parliament  of 
man.'' 

I  am  convinced  that  the  vitality  of  this  ultimate  condition  of  the 
world  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  increases  in  improved  interna- 
tionalization of  some  of  the  world's  resources.  For  example,  in  ocean- 
ography, satellite  communications,  and  in  science  and  technology  in 
general. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  well  established  that  the  era  of  interna- 
tional living  has  long  since  arrived.  What  a  wonder  it  is,  for  example, 
that,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  can  move  from  Capitol  Hill  business 
this  evening  to  my  assignment  as  a  congressional  adviser  at  a  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  be  back  in  my  district 
in  Massachusetts  in  time  to  participate  in  Fourth  of  July  observances 
on  Monday. 

As  we  commemorate  our  national  birth  in  freedom,  as  we  contem- 
plate a  world  of  peace,  we  can  use  the  resolution  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
problem  as  a  major  building  block  in  the  long  road  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

As  I  stated  upon  my  return  from  my  participation  in  the  congres- 
sional factfinding  mission  to  Indochina  a  year  ago,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Xixon  doctrine  of  shared  responsibility  is  accepted  by  Asiau 
leaders.  I  am  equally  convinced,  however,  that  a  major  gap  exists  in 
the  realistic  applicability  of  the  logic  of  the  Nixon  doctrine ;  tlie  gap 
being  that  an  effective  regional  defense  organization  is  5  to  10  years 
away.  Yet,  U.S.  combat  forces  will  and  should  be  out  of  the  area  long 
before  that  period. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  recall  that  on  June  17,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  call  for  the  international  commission  to  do  the  follow- 
ing : 

Supervise  an  agreed-upon  cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 

Supervise  an-angements  for  release  and  exchange  of  oil  prisonei'S 
of  war. 

Supervise  South  Vietnamese  elections  that  would  assure  participa- 
tion by  all  South  Vietnamese  individuals,  parties,  and  groups.  These 
elections  would  include  persons  who  had  supported,  or  served  with, 
the  Vietcong  provided  they  lenounce  violence  and  ai-e  willing  to  abide 
by  the  elections  results. 

If  such  elections  should  bring  about  a  government  otlier  than  tlie 
incumbent  govei-nment,  the  commission,  to  the  extent  necessary,  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  facilitating  the  transition  i)eriod. 

As  some  of  you  may  also  recall.  I  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  that 
amendment  because  the  Parliamentarian  advised  me  that  it  would 
not  be  o-ermane  to  the  Xedzi-Whalen  amendment.  I  do  submit,  most 
resi^ectfully.  that  such  a  proposal  is  ge)-mane  to  your  task  of  considei- 
in.q-  how  best  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina. 

I  do  so  with  the  reminder  that,  in  connection  with  the  JSTedzi-lVhalen 
debate,  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois.  Mr.  John  Andei'son, 
made  the  ]")oint  that  the  Foi-eign  Affairs  Committee  would  be  the 
pi'oner  forum  for  considei'ation  of  mv  proposal. 

My  suggestion,  gentlemen,  is  that  peace  can  best  come  to  Southeast 
Asia  through  an  international  sharing  of  the  problem.  This  must  be- 
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gill  with  recognition,  by  the  nations  of  Sontlieast  Asia  themselves, 
that  they  liokl  prime  responsibility  for  that  peace  and  its  potential 
stability  that  conld  result. 

I  believe  that,  if  such  a  commission  is  not  established,  our  moving- 
out  of  Vietnam  could  create  a  vacuum  into  which  dissident,  sub- 
versive, and  other  hostile  elements  could  move.  Such  elements,  if  suc- 
cessful, could  destroy  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  high  purposes 
for  which,  to  date,  more  than  45,000  American  servicemen  have  given 
theii-  lives  and  for  which  moi-e  than  ->00,()00  other  American  service- 
men have  been  injured,  womided,  or  maimed. 

If  you  gentlemen  should  ascertain  that  there  is  a  possible  legisla- 
tive approach  to  realization  of  my  proposal,  I  would  respectfully 
l)ropose  that  you  take  it.  If  that  be  impractical.  I  would  suggest  that 
provisions  be  made  to  note  it  in  your  i-eport  and  for  further  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  parliaments  of  other  in- 
terested nations. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  ]Mr.  Keith. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us  this  afternoon.  This  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  full  committee,  has  long  been  aware  of  the  out- 
standing work  you  have  done  in  the  search  for  a  rule  of  law  in  the 
international  community. 

In  connection  with  your  amencbuent  calling  for  an  international 
commission,  who  do  you  believe  should  be  ])art  of  that  international 
commission^  Should  it  be  within  the  United  Nations,  or  another  inter- 
national commission? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  recall  on  an  earlier  trip  to  Vietnam  discussing  this  with 
Cabot  Lodge.  His  frustration  was  that  the  United  Nations  had  not 
taken  a  more  j^ositive  role  in  this.  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  that  we 
can  say  or  do  here  would  at  this  time  make  it  i)ossible  for  them  to 
take  it  up. 

There  is  in  existence  a  grou]:)  called  together  in,  I  would  say.  about 
April  of  last  year  by  Mr.  Malik,  who  is  the  Foreign  Ministei"  of 
Indonesia.  They  had  15  or  16  nations  that  met  in  Indonesia,  in  that 
area  at  any  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  response  to  this 
problem.  I  think  Mr.  Malik  sort  of  hoped  that  they  might  take  some 
part.  This  was  their  response  to  the  enunciation  of  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

In  my  discussions  with  him.  aiid  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  Singa- 
pore, and  with  people  in  Thailand.  I  found  that  they  were  unwilling 
to;  but  they  nevertheless  do  have  an  organization  which  is  now  called, 
I  believe,  "the  Jakarta  Three.""  It  is  Malaysia,  Japan,  and  Indonesia. 

That  would  be  the  ideal,  in  my  view.  But  we  are  not  going  to  have 
that  ideal  because  it  would  not  be  bought  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  So 
I  think  in  your  report  you  might  make  some  reference  to  the  role  that 
could  be  played,  not  only  by  the  Jakarta  Three  and  the  other  nations 
they  represent,  but  by  North  Vietnam,  China  and  Russia.  The  latter 
two  who  are  the  ones  who,  perhaps  behind  the  scenes,  have  been 
sympathetic  to,  or  at  least  in  one  way  or  another  have  supported 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  essential  ingredient  is  that  these  be  truly  fi"ee  elections,  and 
that  those  who  do  participate  agree  to  abide  by  them.  We  don't  want  to 
have  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  Warsaw  in  1947  when  our 
Ambassador  there  resigned  in  protest  ovei-  the  lack  of  free  elections. 
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If  we  could  liavo  a  commission  made  nj)  primarily  of  Southeast 
Asia  nations,  but  i)articipated  in  as  well  by  tlie  bi^j  powers.  I  would 
have  no  qualms  about  the  participation  by  the  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  if  such  a  commission 
could  ])e  estal)lished.  Obviously,  as  we  look  down  the  patli,  there  is 
^oinc:  to  be  a  great  need  for  such  an.  international  body  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  referee  in  some  of  the  develo})ing-  states  where 
prol)lems  exist  and  wnll  continue  to  exist  for  some  time. 

I  think  it  is  also  very  sad,  and  one  of  the  other  tragedies  of  Vietnam. 
tiiat  the  Ignited  Nations  has  never  been  able  to  take  an  active  role  or 
has  refused  to  take  an  active  role.  Many  times  the  various  admin- 
isti-ations  have  called  upon  them  and  found  that  the  phone  was  never 
answei-ed. 

Mr.  IvErrH.  If  the  chairman  will  permit,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Congress  is  looking  less  favorably  upon  our  support  of 
the  I^.X.  role  in  an  international  society. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes;  I  fully  agree  with  you.  That  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant point.  ]\rr.  du  Pont  ? 

JNTr.  DT'  PoxT.  Xo  questions. 

INfr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Wolff? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  just  want  to  ask  wliether  or  not  the  commission  that 
you  w(Hild  like  to  set  up  for  the  elections  that  are  to  be  held  in  October 
or  future  elections  tlliat  will  ]>e  held  ? 

Mr.  KErnr.  I  think  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  exjwct  such  a  devel- 
opment in  time  to  supervise  the  October  elections.  At  the  time  that  I 
first  conceived  this  it  miiilit  have  been.  I>ut  I  would  say  that  if  we  have 
a  continuing  presence  there  after  these  elections — and  there  appears 
to  be  a  great  urgency  domestically  and  worldwide  in  further  hastening 
our  withdrawal — we  could  agree  to  withdraw  immediately  upon  crea- 
tion of  such  connnission  with  elections  to  follow  in  a  proper  timespan 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  I  M'ould  think  that,  perhaps,  a 
year  would  be  a  proper  timespan. 

Mv.  Wolff.  Certainly  I  feel  that  the  recommendntions  that  have 
been  made  by  the  gentlenuin  are  ^ery  valid  ones  and  deserve  very  ser- 
ious consideration  by  this  committee.  I  thank  you. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  good  to  see  you,  Congressman  Keith. 

I  think  the  international  commission  would  be  great.  It  has  puzzled 
me  many  times  why  the  126  nations  of  the  TTnited  Nations  have  not 
been  able  to  get  positive  action  in  Vietnam.  Did  you  have  in  mind  stop 
fighting  immediately  on  the  creation  of  a  commission?  How  would 
you  do  that  unless  you  had  a  U.N.  force  step  in?  Is  that  what  you  had 
in  mind? 

Mv.  Keith.  Yes,  they  would  have  a  peacemaking,  peacekeei:>ing  role. 
Imniediivtely  upon  creation  of  that  connnission  and  its  being  consti- 
tuted in  the  way  of  a  military  goveniment  or  civil  affairs  unit  occupy- 
ing a  nation  at  conclusion  of  hostilities,  the  commander  of  that  occupy- 
ing f(>rce  would  ]>ublish  a  in-oclamation  and  the  government  of  tliat 
country  is  in  accordance  with  that  proclamation  from  that  point  on. 

That  would  be  the  procedure  that  would  be  followed.  Immediately 
upon  that  crention,  we  Avould  agree  to  withdraAv  all  of  our  forces,  in- 
cluding our  support  forces. 
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Mr.  WiiALiJiY.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  how  ^yollld  you  go  about 
getting  this  commission  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  don't  think  you  could  get  it  immediately,  but  you  could 
get  an  agreement  to  establish  it  as  of  a  particular  date.  There  have 
been  similar  precedents.  In  other  drawn  out  conflicts  not  resolved  with 
a  victor  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  provision  has  been  made  for 
an  immediate  form  of  administration  and  government. 

Mr.  Whalley.  The  people  of  the  comitry  apparently  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  buildup  of  from  600  in  1961  to  540,000  in  1969,  nor  are 
they  apparently  satished  with  the  withdrav^al  of  o00,000  troops  in 
the'past  2  years.  They  want  fast  action.  Apparently  the  entire  world 
is  pretty  much  fed  up  with  the  war. 

The  idea  is  great,  but  how  m  the  world  do  you  get  it  started  quickly  ? 
Could  we  have  a  special  session  of  the  United  Xations  ^ 

Mr.  Keith.  If  you  could  get  some  support  for  this  in  the  major  pow- 
ers of  the  United  Xations.  I  doubt  that  you  can.  You  do  have  this 
Jakaita  Tliree  from  this  Indonesian  conference.  As  a  continuing  or- 
ganization it  could  be  encouraged  to  take  the  international  commission 
idea  under  advisement,  perhaps  with  economic  assistance  to  the  area  as 
contrasted  to  a  unilateral  role  on  our  pait. 

In  reading  my  report  on  our  last  year's  Vietnam  visit,  you  would 
discover  that  the  Southeast  Asian  nations  have  not  done  their  share  in 
the  economic  assistance  that  must  accompany  the  military  assistance, 
particularly  in  the  days  that  are  ahead  of  us.  Ja])an,  which  coukl 
participate  in  this  economically,  not  militarily,  has  a  great  deal  to 
gain  by  stabilization  of  this  area. 

I  am  not  really  optimistic  that  this  is  going  to  become  a  reality  as 
a  result  of  my  presentation  of  a  case  here.  But  as  we  and  the  world 
become  frustrated  with  the  instability  that  could  come  to  that  area, 
it  is  possible  that  something  could  trigger  the  creation  of  such  a 
commission. 

As  I  said  in  my  report,  things  may  get  worse  before  they  get  better 
and,  if  they  begin  to  deteriorate,  there  may  be  more  willingness  by 
stronger  nations  of  the  area  to  try  to  save  the  situation. 

Mr.  Whalley.  The  situation  has  got  so  ci'itical  that  we  almost  have 
to  try  an3i:hing.  Japan,  being  the  powerful  nation  it  is,  could  be  a 
tremendous  factor  if  they  could  be  persuaded. 

]\Ir.  Keith.  In  recent  months  they  have  been  somev:hat  persuaded 
to  take  a  much  more  active  economic  role.  Of  course,  thev  cannot  take 
a  role  militarily.  But  other  nations  of  the  area,  such  as  Thailand,, 
Singapore,  and  Malaysia,  could  play  a  more  significant  role. 

Mr.  WiiALLEY.  I  think  those  nations  would  be  very  willing  to  help, 
but  the  bigger  nations  are  again  trading  because  of  the  war,  and  watch- 
ing some  of  their  principal  competitors  being  torn  down  like  we  are, 
through  resources,  men,  and  money.  These  are  the  countries  we  seem 
to  have  to  have.  Of  course,  Japan  and  Eussia  could  stop  the  whole 
thing  overnight  if  they  really  tried. 

]Mr.  Keith.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that  observation. 

Mr.  Whalley.  You  deserve  a  lot  of  thanks  for  the  time  and  effort 
you  ai'e  making.  I  think  the  chairman  here  is  hopeful  that  something 
will  come  of  it,  some  thought  that  had  not  been  developed  up  until  now, 
that  will  bring  about  the  rapid  conclusion,  because  it  certainly  seems 
to  ]>e  at  a  standstill. 
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Mr.  Keith.  I  don't  laiow  whether  or  not  the  committee  has  had  any 
witness  comment  abont  the  potential  role  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  the  possibility  of  its  being  reactivated  in  this  area. 

Mv.  Gallagher.  No  ;  but  that  again  is  another  one  of  the  areas  where 
we  look  for  hope. 

Mr.  Keith.  I  recall  that,  in  talking  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey.  about  what  might  ha[)pen  if  Ave  should  l)e  more  precipitous 
in  our  withdrawal,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the  Rand  re- 
port. He  said,  ''What  is  that  r 

I  said,  ''Well,  the  Rand  report  was  one  that  forecast  the  possible 
number  of  casualties  that  miglit  occur  if  the  situation  deteriorated 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  moved  in  en  masse." 

He  said,  ""Well,  how  uiany  casualties  wei'e  suggested  in  that  report  ?" 

I  re])lied,  ''Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  100,000.*' 

He  had  not  even  heard  of  this.  But  this  committee  must  deliberate 
the  long-range  eft'ects  of  perhaps,  a  hundred  "Hues.''  Certainly  some 
of  this  type  of  Ked  massacre  o])eration  could  be  expected  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  moved  in.  Should  that  happen,  the  attitude  of  other  coun- 
tries and  of  our  own  people  might  change.  That,  I  think,  is  what 
prompts  ]\Ir.  Nixon's  moi'e  phased  withdrawal,  rather  than  the  hasty 
withdrawal  for  which  others  have  called. 

Mr.  Ctallagher.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  points  tliat  was  discussed  at  some 
length  yesterday  Mr.  Keith,  and  one  of  the  points  which  gives  this 
subcommittee  great  concern  on  the  fixed  withdi-awal  date.  How  we  can 
extricate  the  last  remaining  troops  there  without  severe  casualties, 
other  than  relvina"  on  the  good  faith  and  o-ood  intentions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  intentions  and  faith  which  have  not  always  been  \'ery 
apparent. 

Mr.  Wolli'? 

]\Ir.  WoLi^F.  I  wonder  if  in  talking  about  hasty  retreat,  how  about 
Hasting's  withdrawal  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Watch  it,  Mr.  Wol ft'. 

]Mr.  WoLFT.  Would  the  gentleman  agree  to  the  idea,  of  setting  up 
this  commission,  setting  a  date  for  withdrawal,  asking  a  number  of 
the  powers  to  come  in  and  oversee  the  transitional  stage  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  hesitate  to  make  a  hasty  response,  but  off  the  top  of  my 
head,  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  think  that  might  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Keith,  for  a  very  fine 
contribution  to  our  deliberations. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned  to  tlie  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:35  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair. ) 
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House  of  RErRESEXTATivEs, 

CoM3IITTEE    OX    FOEEIGX    AfFAIRS, 

Subcommittee  ox  Asiax  axd  Pacific  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  -2  :2o  p.m.,  in  room.  2255,  Raybiirn  House 
Office  Buildiiio-,  Hon.  C  ornelius  E.  Gallagher  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  oitler. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon  as  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee  continues  its  hearings  into  bills  and  resolutions 
relating  to  the  war  in  Indochina.  The  Ghair  wishes  to  apologize  for 
the  delay;  we  have  a  problem  on  the  floor.  We  will  ))egin  rather  than 
keep  you  waiting,  ]\Ir.  Secretary  and  our  members  will  be  on  the 
way  over. 

For  the  past  five  sessions  we  liave  heard  from  20  of  our  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  have  offered  a  wide  range  of 
informed  opinions  and  legislative  options  for  our  consideration.  Per- 
sonallv,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  during  the  informative  and  livelv 
discussion  with  my  colleagues  and  I  believe  we  are  reaching  the  point 
where  the  subcommittee  can  begin  to  draft  a  resolution  whicli  could 
fairlv  reflect  the  views  given  us. 

Several  points  of  agreement  have  emerged  thus  far.  All  of  us  are 
united  in  assuring  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  believe  there 
is  a  consensus  in  the  Congress  that  the  withdrawal  process,  begun  by 
the  administration,  must  be  irreversible  and  that  if  there  is  a  residual 
force  it  must  not  contain  American  ground  troops  involved  in  the  fight- 
ing. I  also  sense  that  everyone,  inside  and  outside  the  Congress  believes 
that  we  must  actively  assert  our  constitutional  responsibilities  in  a 
more  direct  partnership  with  the  executive  branch. 

The  remaining  questions  of  some  dispute  relate  to  the  establishment 
of  a  fixed  date  for  total  American  withdrawal  of  ground  troops,  and 
what  role  American  military  support  should  play  in  assisting  the 
legally  elected  government  of  Saigon  in  resisting  the  pressures  exei"ted 
by  the  Vietcong  and  the  Xorth  Vietnamese.  In  addition,  how  deeply 
should  we  be  involved  in  support  of  the  Governments  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  both  of  which  have  been  used  by  the  other  side  as  staging 
areas  for  many  years  and  l)oth  of  which  are  engaged  in  direct  armed 
conflict  with  Xorth  Vietnamese  forces. 

To  speak  to  these  and  other  points,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  as 
our  main  witness  this  afternoon  the  Honorable  Marshall  Green,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Aft'airs.  Mr. 
Green  is  highly  regarded  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  may  say 
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in  the  Congress  as  well,  as  a  persuasive,  experienced,  and  skilled  public 
servant.  I  am  sure  that  his  presentation  today  will  be  enlightening  to 
us  and  will  be  very  useful  to  the  subcommittee  as  we  continue  our 
deliberation  on  what  is  certainly  the  most  important  issue  of  our  day. 
Please  begin,  Mr.  Secretary.  Again  I  apologize. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARSHALL  GEEEN.  ASSISTANT  SECKETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Greex.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  thank  you  for  your  kind 
remarks.  I  hope  my  obituary  eventually  reads  that  well. 

I  have  not  had  the  advantage  and  privilege  of  reading  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  held  so  far  under  your  chairmanL^liip ,  I  look  forward 
to  it.  Therefore,  what  I  say  in  my  prepared  testimony  n:ay  not  address 
itself  entirely  to  your  concerns  although  I  would  gather  that  some  of 
the  things  I  am  about  to  say  are  responsive  to  the  poults  }ou  enumer- 
ated as  being  of  special  interest. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  would  like  to 
read. 

]Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  this  hearing,  how  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  terminate  the  U.S.  role  in  the  conflict,  and  bring  our  prison- 
ers home,  is  a  matter  of  deepest  concern  to  all  of  us.  U.S.  diplomatic 
representatives,  together  with  those  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam, 
have  made  relentless  eiforts  to  achieve  a  peace  settlement  during  years 
of  difficult  negotiations  in  Paris. 

The  United  States  is  quite  prepared  to  VN'ithdraw  American  forces 
totally  and  rapidly  from  Vietnam  as  j^art  of  an  overall  peace  settle- 
ment. Our  efforts  have  been  met  in  Paris  with  adamant  insistence  by 
the  other  side  that  we  withdraw  our  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  cripple 
the  ability  of  the  non-Communist  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Communists,  and  that  we  ourselves  impose  political 
conditions  on  the  i3eople  of  Vietnam  designed  to  lead  to  their  domina- 
tion by  the  Communist  side.  We  have  refused  to  agree  to  withdraw  to 
end  the  war  in  such  a  manner. 

In  the  absence  of  progress  in  Paris  toward  an  acceptable  peace  settle- 
ment, we  have  engaged  in  a  program  for  gradual  and  orderly  unilat- 
eral Avithdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Vietnam.  AVe  are  taking  our 
men  out  as  fast  as  we  believe  we  can  consistent  with  our  objective  of 
leaving  the  South  Vietnamese  with  a  reasonable  chance  to  defend  them- 
selves. We  will  speed  this  withdrawal  if  we  can,  but  our  policy  must 
continue  to  be  guided  by  this  objective,  together  with  the  need  to^obtain 
the  release  of  our  men  held  prisoner  by  the  other  side. 

As  early  as  May  14,  1969,  the  President  announced  a  comprehensive 
program  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  He  has  since  that  time  made  numerous 
proposals  and  sought  through  a  variety  of  channels  to  advance  the 
quest  for  peace. 

The  President's  most  recent  peace  proposal  was  set  forth  in  his 
address  of  October  7,  1970.  At  that  time  he  called  for  a  cease-fire  in 
place  throughout  Indochina  under  international  supervision;  he 
pledged  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  as  j^art  of  an  overall 
settlement;  he  asked  the  Communists  to  join  in  a  search  for  a  political 
settlement  for  South  Vietnam  that  truly  meets  the  aspirations  of  South 
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Vietnamese  people :  unci  he  pledged  the  United  States  to  alnde  by  the 
results  of  the  political  process  agreed  upon  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Noting  that  the  war  Avas  being  waged  by  Hanoi  in  all  three  states 
of  Indochina,  the  President  called  for  an  Indochina -Avide  peace  confer- 
ence, but  committed  the  United  States  to  pursue  the  search  for  peace 
at  the  Paris  talks  until  a  broader  international  conference  could  pro- 
duce serious  negotiations. 

Finally,  the  President  called  for  immediate  and  unconditioned  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  botli  sides  irrespective  of  progress 
on  otlier  issues.  The  unwillingness  of  the  other  side  to  agree  to  tlie 
release  of  prisoners  and  even  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  regarding  their  treatment  while  in  confinement  is  one 
of  the  most  shocking  aspects  of  their  conduct  in  this  war.  Their  obvi- 
ously deliberate  policy  of  holding  prisoners  for  political  gain  is,  I  am 
sure,  abhorrent  to  all  Americans  and  to  civilized  people  all  over  the 
world,  no  matter  what  their  views  on  other  aspects  of  the  conflict. 

We  have  constantly  demonstrated  tlirough  a  variety  of  channels 
our  desire  to  negotiate  seriously  and  flexibly  with  the  other  side  on 
the  basis  of  their  proposals  as  well  as  our  own.  ^Ye  have  made  it  very 
clear  in  recent  days  that  we  are  giving  the  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  proposals  advanced  by  Mme.  Binh  at  Paris  on  July  1.  Ambas- 
sador Bruce,  in  the  next  Paris  plenary  meeting  on  July  8,  emphasized 
that  we  were  attempting  to  find  common  areas  of  agreement  in  the 
PRG's  proposals.  He  sought  to  obtain  clarification  about  certain  as- 
pects of  the  proposals.  He  suggested  that  discussions  be  continuedin 
restricted  meetings  where  the  number  of  participants  on  each  side 
would  be  limited.'and  public  statements  as  to  what  transpired  would 
be  avoided  except  to  the  extent  mutually  agreed  in  the  meetings  them- 
selves. 

^Ye  have  also  repeatedly  made  clear  our  willingness  to  talk  in  pri- 
vate with  representatives'of  North  Vietnam  and,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  with  negotiators  from 
the  Vietcong.  At  the  July  8  meeting  the  Government  of  Vietnam  repre- 
sentative again  stated  his  Government's  willingness  to  talk  with  Com- 
munist representatives  from  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  light  of  our  inability  over  the  past  2  years  to  have  serious 
discussionsVith  the  other  side  of  the  problems  at  issue,  let  alone  make 
any  progress  toward  a  peace  settlement,  the  President  has  pursued  a 
])rograni  of  unilateral  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Vietnam. 
But,  as  the  President  said  on  April  29  of  this  year : 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  forces  in  Soutli  Vietnam  until  two 
important  objectives  are  .achieved :  one.  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam  in  North  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  two,  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  develop  the  capacity  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  Communist  takeover,  not  the  sure  capacity,  but  .at  least 
the  chance. 

The  President  lias  already  under  the  Vietnamization  program  re- 
duced the  number  of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  by  more  than  300.000. 
Actually,  the  figure  is  236,000  in  South  Vietnam.  He  is  proceeding 
with  the  withdrawal  at  an  accelerated  rate.  He  was  able  to  announce 
on  April  7  that: 

The  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  day  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  take  over  their  own  defense  is  in  sight.  Our  go-al  is  a 
total  American  wtihdrawal  from  Vietnam.  We  can  and  we  will  reach  that 
goal  .  .  . 
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I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  that  Vietnamization  is  not  simply 
a  proiiiam  of  U.S.  wiihdrawal.  It  has  been  marked  by  significant 
accomplishments  by  the  Vietnamese  in  the  military,  political  and 
economic  helds. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  now  accounts  for  a  growino;  bulk  of 
the  combat  engagements.  The  security  of  the  rural  population  has 
increased  markedly  in  the  last  year.  Local  participation  in  self- 
go  vermnent  and  self -defense  has  increased.  Elections  for  village,  mu- 
nicipal, and  provincial  councils  and  for  one-half  the  Senate  seats 
took  place  throughout  the  country  in  1970.  Lower  house  and  presi- 
dential elections  are  scheduled  within  the  next  3  months.  Legislation 
enacting  a  major  land  reform  was  passed  last  year,  and  distribution 
of  land  is  underway.  The  (Government  of  Vietnam  undertook  strong 
fiscal  and  monetary  actions  to  limit  inflation  in  the  fall  and  again 
this  sj)ring.  Prices,  which  rose  50  percent  in  the  1-2  months  up  to  mid- 
1970,  have  been  remarkably  stable  since  that  time. 

Vietnamization  has  thus  produced  positi\e  results  in  terms  of  the 
President's  two  objectives — ending  IT.S.  involvement  in  the  war  and 
providing  the  South  Vietnamese  a  reasonable  chance  to  detennine 
their  own  future.  The  administration  continues  to  believe  that  the 
Vietnamization  program  oilers  the  best  means,  so  long  as  the  other 
side  refuses  to  negotiate,  to  bring  the  American  ])articipation  in  the 
war  in  Indochina  to  an  end  in  a  responsible  fashion. 

You  have  before  you  a  number  of  resolutions  which  suggest  a 
diti'erent  way  to  end  our  involvement — by  announcing  now  a  fixed  date 
for  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  our  forces.  In  the  circumstances  of  a 
long  and  costly  war,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  appeal  of  a  specified 
date  for  withdrawal.  Everyone  in  Government  shares  the  deep  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  about  Vietnam  and  wishes  to  see  the 
conflict  ended.  However,  the  administration  believes  strongly  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  announce  a  date  now  for  comx:)letion  of  this  uni- 
lateral IT.S.  withdrawal.  To  do  so  would  deprive  the  President  of  the 
flexibility  he  needs  to  counter  enemy  actions  and  deal  with  the  develop- 
ing situation  in  Indochina  over  the  coming  months.  It  would  remove 
one  of  the  few  bargaining  counters  we  have  to  brmg  about  a  negotiated 
settlement — Hanoi's  uncertainty  about  the  precise  withdrawal  time- 
table for  the  considerable  American  force  still  in  South  Vietnam  and 
about  the  size  and  nature  of  any  continuing  American  role. 

The  other  side  has  said  that  if  agreement  can  be  reached  on  a  date 
for  total  and  unilateral  I^.S.  withdrawal,  they  would  be  willing  to 
cease  firing  against  U.S.  troops.  This  ignores  the  fact  that,  as  long  as 
the  cease-fire  was  not  universal,  our  men  would  still  be  exposed  to  enemy 
fire  l:>ecause  of  their  activities  in  advice  and  support  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  The  way  to  stop  the  casualties  is  to  have  a  general 
cease-fire,  as  called  for  by  the  President  last  October.  Yet  that  proposal 
has  so  far  been  refused  by  the  other  side. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  has  sought  through  negotiations  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  while  i^roviding  the  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  future  without  out- 
side interference.  In  conjunction  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, we  have  sought  an  immediate  end  to  the  killing  through  a  gen- 
eral cease-fire,  the  withdrawal  of  external  forces  from  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  the  i-elease  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  on 
both  sides. 
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The  Communist  side  has  from  the  outset  insisted  that  its  funda- 
mental demands  be  met  before  there  can  be  any  real  movement  toward 
peace,  and  indeed  before  there  can  be  any  genuine  discussion  of  the 
issues.  We  have  souoht  to  discuss  their  proposals  as  well  as  our  own,  but 
they  have  insisted  on  our  meeting-  certain  preconditions  to  discussion 
and  above  all  have  refused  to  give  up  the  use  of  force  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  objectives.  Thus,  they  insist  on  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal  within 
a  fixed  period  and  in  effect  they  call  for  the  United  States  to  dismantle 
file  ]iresent  Government  in  Saigon. 

Obviously,  the  proper  way  to  settle  the  political  arrangements  for 
South  Vietnam  is  through  direct  discussions  between  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  the  Communist  side.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  has  repeatedly  offered  to  do  this,  but  their  offer  has 
l)een  rejected  by  the  Communists  every  time.  In  fact,  the  other  side 
insists  u])on  removal  of  the  head  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  before 
they  will  agree  to  such  discussions  with  his  representatives. 

In  the  face  of  these  realities,  the  negotiations  have  not  made  any 
significant  progress.  Xevertheless.  we  will  continue  to  present  our  own 
proposals  for  peace  and  to  consider  seriously  any  proposals  that  the 
other  side  makes.  Ambassador  Bruce  is  presently  engaged  in  seeking 
the  necessary  clarification  of  the  latest  position  taken  in  Paris  by 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong.  It  is  too  early  for  me  to  make  any  definitive 
judgment  as  to  the  outcome.  As  we  have  said,  there  are  some  things  that 
may  be  positive  and  useful  but  other  demands  that  are  made  of  us 
appear  totally  unacceptable. 

I  believe  the  connnittee  will  understand  that  I  am  reluctant  to  go 
into  details  on  the  course  of  future  negotiations  while  the  negotiations 
are  in  current  and  intensive  debate. 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

]\Ir.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Secretary. 

]\Ir.  Secretary,  the  basic  issue  before  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  on  the  question  of  withdrawal  is  whether  or  not  the  fixing 
of  a  date  will  help  or  hurt  the  winding  down  of  the  war.  Many  of  the 
proponents  of  these  resolutions  feel  that  the  fixing  of  a  date  would 
serve  notice  to  the  Government  of  Saigon  that  we  are  on  our  way  out 
as  of  that  moment,  thus  allowing  them  to  assume  greater  responsi- 
bility, if  it  is  their  will  to  continue  to  govern.  ^Yhilt  is  your  response  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Our  response  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  fully  aware  of  our  withdrawal,  our  determination  to 
complete  the  withdrawal,  not  only  because  of  what  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  said  but  also 
because  they  can  see  it  going  on — and  it  is  going  on  steadily  and  the 
monthly  rate  of  our  witlidraw^als  recently  has  been  stepped  up.  Every 
day  there  are  something  like  400  fewer  Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 
So"  the  South  Vietnamese  are  fully  aware  of  the  determination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  complete  the  Vietnamization  process 
which  includes  the  withdrawal  of  all  our  forces.  I  doirt  see  how  this 
could  be  made  any  more  convincing  to  the  South  Vietnamese  than 
through  the  facts  themselves  which  they  see  before  them  every  day. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Proponents  of  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Secretary,  point 
out  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  law  that  that  would  be  a  stronger  notice 
and  therefore  would  have  greater  eft'ect  than  the  mere  withdrawal 
itself  which  could  be  reversed. 
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Mr.  Green.  The  President  has  said  it  is  an  irreversible  process,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  also  used  that  language.  The  realities  of 
American  political  life  are  such  that  they  must  go  through  with  their 
pledge  to  continue  the  Vietnamization  at,  I  would  say,  at  least  the  rate 
it  is  going  ahead  today.  So  I  Avould  say  in  affirmative  terms  that  there 
would  be  no  doubt  about  the  determination  of  the  administration  to 
complete  the  Vietnamization  process,  including  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces. 

Xow,  conversely,  if  you  were  to  set  a  date  certain.  T  think  this  would 
cause  some  concern  for  people  in  South  Vietnam — they  are  anxious  for 
a  settlement  just  as  we  are.  They  don't  want  to  be  left  with  a  legacy  of 
a  continuing  war  which  has  killed  so  many  of  their  people.  They  want 
to  see  it  settled  l^y  a  negotiated  i:)eace.  They  feel,  as  we  do,  the  best 
way  to  achieve  that  negotiated  settlement  is  to  have  some  bargaining 
power.  If  you  give  the  date  certain,  you  are  giving  up,  as  I  said  in  my 
prepared  statement,  one  of  your  most  effective  bargaining  counters.  In 
other  words,  the  South  Vietnamese  would  have  the  same  reasons  we 
have,  in  some  ways  even  stronger  reasons  than  we  have,  for  not  wanting 
to  weaken  the  bargaining  position  that  is  needed  for  bringing  peace 
and  not  a  continuing  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  \Miat  other  advantage  or  disadvantages  do  you  see  ? 
Of  course  the  proponents  see  all  sorts  of  advantages  to  a  fixed  date. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  record,  what  other  disadvantages  do  you  see 
if  we  should  establish  a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  You  asked  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  Well.  I  think 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Does  it  affect  the  military"  posture  of  our  troops? 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  often  been  involved  as  a  negotiator  in  mv  29  years 
of  foreign  service.  I  think  one  must  understand  that  what  Hanoi  and 
the  Viet<iong  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  just  wear  us  down  step  hy  step : 
that  if  we  were  to  set  a  date  certain,  then  tliey  would  have  that.  They 
would  then  raise  some  other  issue  and  say,  "If  only  you  did  this  you 
could  really  get  that.''  So  I  feel  that  if  we  set  a  date  certain  that  that 
would  not  produce  the  results  that  many  people,  including  no  doubt 
some  of  the  witnesses  before  this  committee,  have  expected.  I  think  it 
would  just  involve  our  having  given  up  one  of  our  bargaining  powers 
and  that  they  would  then  come  forward  with  further  demands  and 
further  proposals  before  thev  made  anv  kinds  of  concessions. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  negotiate  with  the  other  side,  it  seems  to  me  we 
haA'e  to  do  it  the  wav  the  President  has  determined,  throuirh  the  Paris 
negotiating  process  and  getting  something  s]:)ecific  for  whatever  we  give 
up.  The  President  is  not  saying  that  we  won't  take  out  all  of  our  forces. 
He  is  quite  prepared  to  do  it.  But  he  wants  to  make  it  part  of  a  negoti- 
ating process.  The  other  side  is  stonewalling  any  kind  of  real  negotiat- 
ing process,  feeline;  that  by  holding  out  we  will  just  begin  to  cave,  the 
pressures  will  build  up  u]:)on  the  administration  to  make  one  conces- 
sion— it  may  not  seem  very  big  but  it  would  be  something,  and  that 
would  be  taken  hj  the  other  side  as  a  signal  that  by  putting  up  further 
demands  and  meanwhile  stonewalling  us,  they  would  get  further 
concessions. 

"We  don't  want  to  start  do-\vn  the  road  in  that  i^rocess :  it  is  not  goino-  to 
lead  anywhere  except  to  the  enemy's  getting  all  that  he  wants  and  our 
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losing  everything  that  we  seek.  I  wonld  even  include  the  question  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  I  don't  think  that  this  is  necessarily  the  best  way  to 
get  back  the  prisoners  of  war,  even  if  that  was  our  only  objective. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  they  have  already  indicated  that  they  will  give 
up  the  prisoners  of  war  at  a  fixed  date  and  we  ha^e  already  indicated 
we  will  not  bring  the  government  of  Saigon  out  with  us.  and  we  al- 
ready have  a  schedule  of  withdrawing  troops,  what  is  there  left  then 
to  negotiate? 

Mr.  Greex.  Well,  first  of  all  they  have  implied  they  will  give  up  the 
prisoners  of  war  against  the  total  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
They  are  trying  to  suggest  that,  trying  to  imply  that. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  you  elaborate  on  that  point  because  the  gen- 
eral feeling  is  that  if  we  fixed  a  date,  the  prisoners  would  be  released. 
Mr.  Greex.  Well,  I  am  saying  that  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  I  am 
not  saying  that  it  is  false.  We  just  don't  know  until  we  have  further 
clarifications  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Mme.  Binh's  points  1  and  '2.  We  are 
not  clear  on  that  particular  point.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Now  I  could  make  a  kind  of  exegesis  of  what  Mme.  Binh  said  of 
points  1  and  2.  For  example,  she  talks  about  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
of  aggression  in  Vietnam  and  stopping  the  policy  of  Vietnamization. 
Now  what  does  she  mean  by  '■'"putting  an  end  to  the  war  of  aggression 
in  Vietnam"  ?  This  is  one  of  those  Communist  phrases  that  could  mean 
everything,  including  getting  rid  of  the  Tliieu  government  and  so  on, 
and  very  likely  does. 

When  they  say,  ''stop  the  policy  of  Vietnamization,"  again  what  do 
they  mean  by  that  ?  Is  this  a  total  stoppage  ?  Does  it  mean  getting  out 
all  our  forces?  Does  it  mean  you  cannot  give  anv  kind  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  ?  It  could  l>e.  That 
is  why  I  say  it  is  not  as  simple  as  it  oftentimes  is  formulated  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere,  that  simply  by  naming  a  date  certain  and  getting 
out  all  our  forces  we  will  get  our  prisoners  of  war  back  and  that  is  all. 
I  think  there  is  a  lot  more  involved.  Xow  maybe  there  is  not.  We  just 
don't  know.  Mavbe  the  language  is  ambiguous  for  the  reason  that  thev 
are  trymg  to  maintain  certain  negotiating  latitude.  Hopefully  that  may 
be  the  case,  but  I  suspect  maybe  the  opposite  may  be  true,  too ;  that  this 
is  simply  designed  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Have  we  asked  for  clarification  about  the  points  of 
the  prisoners,  or  is  this  the  purpose  of  our  closed  meeting  request  ? 
^Ir.  Green.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  On  the  issue  of  what  her  points  really  mean,  is  it 
possible  for  those  points  to  be  clarified  ? 

]Mr.  Gree>7.  Oh,  I  think  it  is.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  serious 
negotiation,  I  think  you  must  be  very  clear  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
each  side's  proposals.  The  language  that  was  used,  for  example,  in  the 
May  1969  statement  by  the  Xorth  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  was  equally 
ambiguous  and  unclear  as  to  what  is  meant.  We  tried  to  probe  it  to  get 
clarifications  of  the  different  articles  and  we  never  really  succeeded. 

The  recent  seven-point  document  in  a  way  is  clever,  it  has  more 
obscurities  in  it,  and  a  people  like  the  American  people  who  are  anxious 
to  see  the  war  over  and  get  completely  out  of  the  fighting  may  tend  to 
read  it  the  way  it  was  perhaps  meant  to  be  read;  namely,  that  this 
is  all  very  easy,  that  the  war  can  be  over,  you  can  get  out.  life  will  go 
on  in  South  Vietnam,  that  is  not  your  concern.  That  is,  of  course,  the 
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message  they  are  trying  to  get  across  but  it  is  full  of  many  potential 
hookei-s.  We  don't  know  what  they  all  are,  and  I  don't  want  to  t:ike 
the  position  that  this  is  not  a  serious  negotiating  document.  I  think 
it  is  a  negotiating  document  but  I  also  think  that  it  is  one  that  requires 
clarification  before  we  are  able  to  come  back  with  any  response. 

As  you  know,  we  liave  not  rejected  Mme.  I^inh's  seven  points  and 
all  we  have  said  is  that  there  are  some  things  about  it  that  look  inter- 
esting, that  appear  positive;  there  are  other  things  tliat  are  not  accept- 
able. But  in  any  case,  it  requires  clarification.  Tliis  we  will  seek  to 
achieve  through  negotiations  in  Paris.  If  this  can't  be  done  in  an  open 
session,  maybe  it  can  be  done  in  a  restricted  session  or  some  other  way. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  approach  it  to  seek  clarification. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Chairman  Dole  of  the  Eepublican  Party  has  in- 
dicated that  the  prisoner  issue  is  not  the  priinary  purpose  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  program  in  Vietnam.  He  stated  that  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  for  the  government  of  Saigon  is  in  fact  the  issue. 
Would  you  care  to  clarify  that  for  purposes  of  the  record? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  did  not  seek  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
say  one  objective  or  another  objective  was  more  important.  I  said 
that  there  were  two  important  objectives  that  we  seek:  One  is  the 
return  of  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam,  wherever  those 
prisoners  may  be  in  Xorth  Vietnam  or  other  ])arts  of  Southeast  Asia; 
and  the  second  is  the  chance  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  develop  the 
capacity  to  defend  themselves  against  a  Communist  takeover — as  the 
President  said,  not  necessarily  a  sure  capacity  but  at  least  the  chance. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  any  distinction  between  these  two 
objectives;  I  consider  them  to  be  equal  in  their  merits.  Maybe  the 
second  would  be  traditionally  more  important,  but  I  think  at  the  same 
time  we  imderstand  how  nnich  importance  we  all  attach  to  the  release 
of  our  men. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  ]Mr.  Secretary,  the  issue  of  a  reasonable  chance 
for  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  defend  itself  is,  in  fact,  the 
issue  that  troubles  all  of  us.  What  is  a  reasonable  period? 

Let  me  {nit  it  another  way.  To  me  I  believe  that  a  stable  government 
of  Saigon  is  vital  to  our  ability  to  withdraw  our  troops.  Do  you  see  it 
tliat  way? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  have  not  sought  to  define  what  it  was.  As  you 
say,  that  they  have  the  chance  to  run  their  country  without  it  being 
overrun  by  the  Communists — it  is  a  very  loose  phrase.  As  I  see  it,  if 
you  look  at  a  straight-line  projection  or  the  current  withdi'awals  of 
American  forces,  and  i-ecognize  that  as  a  natural  process  for  com- 
pelling political  and  other  reasons,  I  think  one  can  perceive  when 
Vietnamization  might  be  over. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  President  has  said  that  as  long  as  thev  are 
holding  our  prisoners  of  war  there  will  still  be  some  American  soldiers 
in  South  Vietnam,  ^vhich  makes  sense  in  terms  of  having  some  kind 
of  bargaining  leverage  to  get  the  prisoners  back.  But  that  was  termed 
a  residual  presence — the  ]5hrase  that  has  been  used.  I  cannot  say  when 
it  would  come  or  how  many  men  would  be  involved  in  it. 

The  language  is  somewhat  loose  and  it  can  be  interpreted  in  differ- 
ent ways.  I  am  wondering  if  that  is  such  a  bad  idea.  Sometimes  in 
dii^lomacy  it  is  best  to  leave  things  somewhat  flexil)le  because  it  gives 
you  more  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  develoi)ments  as  they  occur 
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and  gives  you  more  of  a  negotiating  position  from  which  to  work.  So 
my  own  feeling  is  that  the  terminology  that  the  President  used  should 
not  be  further  defined ;  it  should  be  left  the  way  it  is.  I  think  the  im- 
plications come  through  fairly  clearly;  at  least  they  do  to  me. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Secretary,  without  going  into  what  residual 
force  means,  where  will  the  level  of  ground  forces  be  if  the  present 
•withdrawal  schedule  is  completed?  I  refer  to  the  several  dates  that  we 
have  had  on  the  resolution,  one  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  the  other 
in  June  1972. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  the  current  withdrawal  rate  is  over  14,200  men 
per  month.  As  of  today  there  are  236,000  Americans  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  think  on  that  basis  you  can  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  roughly 
where  you  could  be  at  any  time.  Xow  the  President  has  not  said  it  will 
be  around  14,200  from  here  on  out,  I  concede  that.  He  said  we  would 
be  down  to  184,000  by  December  1,  1971.  At  some  time  just  before  that 
I  assume  he  will  make  another  announcement.  So  you  cannot  say  about 
14,200  per  month;  that  relates  up  to  December  1.  What  it  will  be  after 
that,  I  have  no  idea;  it  is  a  Presidential  decision. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  In  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said 
the  other  side  insists  that  we  meet  certain  preconditions  in  discussion 
in  Paris.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  those  ]:» reconditions  are  'I 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  the  two  fundamental  points  that  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong  have  made  ever  since  the  Paris  talks  began  under  this  admin- 
istration back  on  January  20,  1969 — the  two  points  that  they  have 
always  pressed — are,  first,  that  all  U.S.  forces  be  withdrawn;  and, 
second,  what  they  call  the  Thieu-Ky-Khiem  clique,  which  is  the  gov- 
ernment, be  top})led,  be  removed.  They  say  they  won't  talk  witli  this 
government.  Those  have  been  their  two  central  demands  all  the  way 
through,  and  I  would  say  that  those  are  the  main  conditions  for  any 
kind  of  serious  talks.  I  put  particular  emphasis  on  the  second  one,  on 
the  question  of  the  internal  political  process. 

We  have,  of  course,  said  that  this  is  something  foi-  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  decide — ^they  are  the  ones  whose  fate  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  deciding  this  internal  political  question:  it  is  not  up 
to  us  to  decide.  It  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  our  own  tradition 
if  we  were  to  go  into  another  country  and  topple  that  government.  i(^- 
place  it  with  another  government,  particularly  when  that  is  not  the 
desire  of  the  South  Vietnamese  anyway.  We  liave  said  this  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  discussed. 

As  I  say,  the  political  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and 
the  PRG  or  Liberation  Front  or  Vietcong.  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them.  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  Liberation 
Front  or  Vietcong  have  refused  now  for  2  years  to  talk  with  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  this  of  course  has  made  it 
A'irtually  impossible  to  even  approach  serious  discussions  of  a  political 
settlement. 

Meanwhile,  of  course.  President  Thieu  has  made  a  series  of  oft'ers. 
He  has  offered  free  elections,  including  the  participation  of  the  Libei-a- 
tion  Front  with  an  electoral  commission  on  which  the  Liberation 
Front  could  also  be  represented.  He  has  made  a  series  of  proposals 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  have  a  political  process  in  which  the 
NLF  were  involved.  These  statements  have  had  no  response  from 
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the  NLF  except  rejection.  IMeanwbile  the  NLF  refuses  even  to  talk 
with  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  Government.  Xow  I  consider  that  to  be  the 
most  difficult  hurdle  to  ^et  over.  I  consider  that  to  be  responsive  to 
your  question  and  to  be  the  major  obstacle  to  a  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

^Ir.  Wolff. 

Mv.  Wolff.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

]Mr.  Green,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  you.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
detained,  I  wanted  to  hear  your  testimony,  but  I  have  it  here  before 
me. 

I  take  it,  Mr.  Green,  you  arc  one  of  the  top  advisers  at  the  State 
Department  on  Vietnam'as  well  as  the  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Am  I  correct  in  this  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  maybe  it  is  self-flattery  if  I  were  to  agree  with 
the  question  but  maybe  my  position  connotes  that  I  am  a  top  adviser, 
yes. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  chairman  asked  this  but 
were  you  aware  of  the  so-called  Pentagon  papers  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Absolutely  not ;  nor  was  Mr.  Rusk,  incidentally,  nor  was 
Secretary  Rogers  nor  was  anybody  else  in  the  State  Department,  in  oiir 
whole  bureau,  except  one  officer  who  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
file  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Do  you  consider  this  any  problem?  Do  you  feel  that  in 
any  way  you  have  not  been  able  to  perform  your  job  to  the  fullest  extent 
as  a  result  of  not  being  possessed  of  some  of  the  information  that  is 
in  those  reports? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  the  information  that  was  in  the  reports  was  avail- 
able to  us  in  our  files.  I  thought  your  question  was,  did  I  know  that  there 
was  a  study  beimr  made  ?  We  did  not  know ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolff.  You  did  have  then  all  the  information  that  was  in  the 
files? 

Mr.  Green.  All  of  the  information  that  was  in  the  files  except,  of 
course,  the  analysis  that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  T^es  Gelb  and  his 
85  assistants.  We  didn't  have  that,  we  didn't  know  it  existed.  But 
all  of  the  basic  documents  from  which  they  drew  that  study,  yes ;  they 
were  in  our  files  and  the}^  were  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Wolff.  You  were  in  Indonesia  at  the  time  that  much  of  the 
material  relates  to  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  correct ;  I  was  in  the  Department  from  the  end 
of  1963  to  the  beginning  of  1005. 1  was  there  during  the  rather  critical 
year  of  1964,  where,  according  to  the  Pentagon  documents  fundamental 
de^isionn.iaking  was  in  process  with  regard  to  bombing  tlie  North,  and 
so  forth,  so  I  was  in  the  Department  at  that  particular  critical  time. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Do  you  have  any  feelings  about  the  fact  that  perhans 
the  public  was  not  aware  of  some  of  the  th.ings  that  were  going  on?  If 
this  situation  were  repeated  again,  would  you  recommend  the  same 
course  of  action  we  took  in  the  past,  relative  to  the  lack  of  information 
being  available  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  very  hard  to  say.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  answer 
that  question.  It  comes  down  to  what  types  of  information  one  is 
talking  about.  A  great  deal  of  the  papers,  as  you  know,  relate  to  con- 
tingency planning.  Obviously,  you  cannot  release  that  and  make  it 
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public.  A  lot  of  it  deals  with  secret  intelligrencc  reports.  Again,  one 
would  have  to  be  very  careful  about  making  some  of  that  public. 
Some  of  it  relates — at  least  four  to  six  volumes  relate — to  diplomatic 
conversations  we  had  where  if  the  information  got  out  it  would  not 
only  embarrass  us  in  relation  with  the  governments  concerned  but 
where  those  o-overnments  in  the  future  would  be  reluctant  to  deal  with 
us. 

I  might  add  here  and  now  that  we  have  had  increasing  numbers  of 
complaints  from  other  countries  about  the  release  of  these  documents 
and  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  statements  to  the  effect  that  they 
don't  feel  that  they  can  reallj^  share  confidences  with  us  any  more.  So 
it  is  that  sort  of  information  I  would  not  think  one  would  want  to 
reveal. 

Xow  there  may  be  other  things  that  one  could  reveal,  but  in  any 
event  I  believe  in  sharing  with  the  Congress  in  executive  session  or 
privately  most  of  the  information  that  comes  into  our  hands  because 
I  believe  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  must  work  more 
closely  together.  I  think  in  your  jwsition  you  are  oftentimes  asked 
to  give  sound  advice  and  you  should  knoAV  more  of  the  things  that  go 
on,  and  to  that  extent  maybe  there  is  a  record  of  inadequate  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Wolff.  How  about  the  classification  of  papers?  Are  you  satis- 
fied that  the  present  method  is  a  good  one  ? 

Mr.  Green.  You  know,  trying  to  find  a  good  system  of  classification, 
and  especially  declassification,  is  just  about  as  difficult  as  trying  to  find 
the  right  way  of  establishing  procedures  for  promotion  of  pei-sonnel. 
They  are  very  elusive. 

Xow  many  of  these  documents  are  classified  top  secret  because  they 
were  in  the  contingency  category.  There  are  many  other  papers  classi- 
fied top  secret  where  maybe  a  week  or  two  later  they  would  not  be  classi- 
fied at  all.  "VVlien  the  President  makes  a  speecli,  that  always  has  a 
classification  of  at  least  secret  on  it  before  he  makes  it.  But  the  minute 
he  makes  it,  or  maybe  an  hour  or  two  before,  it  is  declassified. 

]SIr.  "Wolff.  Does  your  Department  noAv  have  any  method  for  de- 
classifying material  ? 

]\rr.  Greex.  We  have  a  method  tliat  is  quite  imperfect  which  we  are 
looking  into  now  to  see  how  it  could  be  corrected.  For  example,  when 
you  send  a  telegram  that  is  classifi.ed  secret,  that  has  a  little  legend 
below  saying  automatically  doA^nigraded  at  3-year  intervals,  which 
means  it  goes  down  to  confidential  after  3  years  and  down  to  declassi- 
fied afterthat. 

We  also  have  our  historical  services  which  release  all  kev  docu- 
ments after  25  years.  These  are  our  two  basic  ways  of  declassification. 
Xow  I  don't  think  it  is  adeqante.  It  is  not  adequate  because  some  of 
these  thinofs  don't  lend  themselves  to  automatic  processes.  If  you  were 
to  cover  the  subject  adequately,  you  would  have  to  have  a  small  army 
of  men  froino;  through  all  the  files  that  exist  today,  and  there  are 
47,000  fubic  feet  of  papers. 

Afr.  Wolff.  You  would  have  to  have  a  small  army  to  classify. 

Mr.  Greex.  Yes;  but  thnt  is  relatively  easy.  I  am  talking  about  the 
accumulation  of  papers.  If  you  are  iust  talking  about  the  current 
papers  today  and  iroing  forAvard,  I  think  you  could  find  a  method  of 
declassif  vino;  on  that  basis. 
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Mr.  Wolff.  If  I  can  just  take  a  few  more  niinutes,  with  the  Secre- 
tary's permission  I  would  like  to  delve  into  some  of  the  areas  he  spoke 
about,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  notice  tliat  in  response  to  the  recent  statements  that  were  made  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  that  we  have  indicated  that 
we  wanted  to  talk  privately  Avith  them,  yet  when  I  returned  from  my 
meeting  with  the  Xorth  Vietnamese  I  was  told  that,  "well,  they  will 
tell  you  this  in  private  but  they  won't  say  it  in  public."  Now,  that  is 
somewhat  of  a  contradiction.  Today  we  want  them  to  go  to  private 
talks  and  they  have  put  upon  the  table  some  of  the  things  that  they 
had  told  us  privately  before.  What  coidd  we  possibly  achieve  privately 
that  we  cannot  achieve  on  a  public  basis  today  ? 

j\Ir.  Greex.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  a  case  that  we  can  achieve 
anything  privately  that  we  cannot  achieve  publicly  because  very  little 
has  been  achieved.  On  the  other  hand  let's  look  at  successful  negotia- 
tions. We  have  had  some  success  in  the  SALT  talks,  for  example.  Or 
in  Vietnam  there  were  successful  talks  back  in  lOOS  leading  to  the 
suspension  of  the  bombing  of  the  North  under  certain  understandings 
which,  generally  speaking,  have  been  observed.  By  and  large  that 
Avas  a  successful  negotiation.  As  you  know,  those  talks  Avere  attended 
by  the  gTcatest  of  secrecy.  Even  the  problem  over  the  shape  of  the 
table  and  the  Aving  tables  at  the  Hotel  ^Majestic  Avere  the  subject  of 
priA^ate,  secret  talks. 

Again,  if  you  are  going  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
jMiddle  East  private  talks  are  necessarily  going  to  be  involved.  There- 
fore, I  Avould  say  that  private  talks,  secret  talks.  liaA'e  been  quite  in- 
strumental in  reaching  agreement  on  the  most  difficult  issues  that  I 
can  recall  in  recent  years.  There  is,  of  course,  a  new  kind  of  ping  poni» 
diplomacy  that  Ave  hear  about  these  days,  open  diplomacy. 
Mr.  Gallagiiee.  To  challenge  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Greex.  To  challenge  each  other,  and  Ave  use  public  opinion. 
NoAv  I  think  the  North  Vietnamese  like  this  idea  of  jiublic  discussion 
because  they  are  not  directing  their  remarks  to  Ambassador  Bruce, 
they  are  addressing  these  points  to  the  public. 

^Ir.  Wolff.  The  point  I  am  making,  ^Nlr.  Secretary,  is  the  fact  that 
Avhen  the  same  points  Avere  made  by  the  enemy's  negotiating  team  it 
Avas  said  by  our  people  that  the  Coiiununist  Avill  only  make  those  state- 
ments in  private  and  Ave  wanted  them  to  be  made  in  public.  Now  it 
seems  a  reversal  of  policy.  They  haAT  already  rcA-ersed  their  policy; 
they  have  made  the  statements  in  private,  noAv  they  made  them  public. 
NoAv  Ave  seem  to  Avant  to  reA-erse  it  again  to  o-o  back  to  ]3rivate. 

Mr.  Greex.  No.  avc  liaA^e  ahvays  said  that  Ave  A\'ant  both  ])ublic 
and  private  talks.  We  have  had  the  open  sessions  in  the  hotel  Majestic, 
sterile  as  thcv  have  been — thev  have  gone  on  aud  on  and  on.  We  also 
l)elieve  there  should  be  private  talks  and  Ave  haA^e  ahvays  made  it 
clear  that  aac  are  ready  to  talk  on  a  i^rivate  basis.  We  kept  it  secret 
Avhen  Ave  haA-e  the  talks,  Avhere  and  what  is  said,  and  it  is  imi^ortant 
to  keep  that  deoree  of  secrecv.  But  private  talks  have  been  held, 
there  is  no  secret  as  fnr  as  tluit  is  concerned :  at  the  same  time,  aac  liaA-e 
l)een  conductino-  nublir-  sessions. 

I  mio-ht  saA'  that  tli"'  North  Vietnamese,  once  thpv  make  a  pro- 
posal such  as  th^y  made  back  in  M;n'  IDOO.  or  AAhen  Mme.  Binh  made 
proposals  last  September  and  a^rani  just  noAv,  their  procedure  is  to 
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make  the  proposal  in  public,  of  course,  and  then  when  important 
Americans  come  to  town — visitors,  Congressmen,  for  exami)le — then 
they  convey  to  them  the  idea  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  flexibility 
in  their  position  than  is  actually  the  case.  They  are  always  trying  to 
spread  the  idea  that  they  are  flexible  and  the  American  Government 
is  inflexible.  Some  of  the  things  that  they  say  which  suggest  flexibility, 
I  can  tell  you  in  public  sessions  or  private,  turn  out  to  be  quite  inflexible. 
They  are  playing  to  the  American  people  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mv.  Secretary-,  that  very  issue  has  been  very  sensi- 
tive with  this  committee.  We  have  had  a  great  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, for  whom  I  have  high  regard,  come  back  after  sessions  with 
the  Xorth  Vietnamese  negotiators  and  say  that  the  reason  that  they 
are  more  candid  with  them  is  that  they  can  be  more  flexible  and  that 
our  negotiators  are  quite  inflexible.  Therefore,  our  colleagues  contend 
that  inflexibility  prevents  us  from  stating  the  various  options  and  hypo- 
thetical cases  that  they  can  do  and  they  get  positive  responses.  Our 
colleagues  feel  that  they  are  getting  a  great  deal  more  information 
than  our  official  negotiator. 

So,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  the  purjwse  of  the  record,  jMr. 
Secretary,  do  they  get  any  additional  information  that  we  do  not 
already  have?  Are  we  so  inflexible  on  our  official  level  that  Ave  cannot 
find  the  progress  that  some  of  our  unofficial  visitors  have  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  don't  know  how  I  can  persuade  this 
conmiittee,  but  havintr  been  a  member  of  the  negotiating  team  in 
Paris  for  '2  or  3  months  and  having  followed  this  ever  since.  I  can 
assure  a'ou  that  we  have  always  been  flexil3le.  We  have  said  we  were 
flexil:)le,  we  have  shown  it,  we  have  made  a  number  of  pro]wsals.  When 
the  meetings  were  first  held  in  Paris  we  had  several  specific  ])roposals 
that  were  flexible  with  regard  to  mutual  withdrawal,  to  the  DMZ  and 
the  prisoners  of  war.  Right  oft'  the  bat  we  came  out  with  these  pro- 
posals. We  have  l3een  vvvy  flexible  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  cease- 
fire. Certainly  the  easiest  way  to  stop  the  killing  is  to  have  an  immed- 
iate cease-fire.  We  have  proposed  that  and  they  have  l>acked  away 
from  it.  So  our  position  has  been  marked,  I  think,  by  flexibility:  but 
what  they  are  trying  to  suggest  to  you  or  to  others  who  go  to  Paris  is 
that  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  have  not  been  there. 

Mr.  Greex.  And  the  reason  that  they  convey  that  is  that  they  talk 
in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

Now  let's  take  the  case  of  Chalmers  Roberts  when  he  went  to  Paris. 
Chalmers  Roberts  is  a  liigldy  skilled  nevrsman  who  has  been  follow- 
ing this  subject  in  great  detail  and  he  bore  right  in  on  Xuan  Thuy 
the  way  he  does  on  our  press  briefer  every  day.  and  he  got  Xuan  Thuy 
to  the  point  where — and  the  Washington  Post  printed  it  that  way  the 
next  day — they  were  holding  out  for  the  United  States  to  cut  off  all 
aid  to  the  Repul)li':'  of  Vietnam.  That  essentially  was  one  of  the  basic 
ways  they  thought  they  could  topple  that  government. 

Now  that  same  kind  of  conclusion  one  can  draw  from  Anthony 
Lewis'  conversations  on  ]SIay  21  with  Xuan  Thuv.  Again  you  have  an 
experienced  newsman  to  get  them  to  sav,  in  effect,  what  they  don't 
want  to.  If  vou  look  at  that  Chalmers  Roberts  interview  you  see  all 
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these  nice  things;  but  then  he  keeps  pressing  and  finally  he  gets  them 
to  admit  their  position. 

Now  when  they  talk  with  us  they  are  dealing  with  people  who  have 
been  handling  these  negotiations  now  for  a  long,  long  time  and  they 
cannot  get  away  with  that  sort  of  thing  and  they  know  it. 

iMr.  Gallagher.  They  say  to  some  of  our  people  who  have  been 

there,  a  point  brought'  up  "in  these  hearings,  that  we  cannot  state 

hyopthetical  cases,  that  we  do  A  and  B  and  you  do  C  and  D.  Is  that  so? 

"Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  would  have  to  hear  what  the  hypothetical  case 

was. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  hypothetical  question,  of  course,  is  always  that 
if  we  give  up  your  prisoners  by  December  1.  will  you  close  down  the 
war  bv  June  i '?  If  we  do  such  and  such,  will  you  do  a  little  more? 

Mr.'GREEx.  Yes;  of  course  the  first  example  you  gave  is  the  key 
one.  If  you  take  Mme.  Binh's  statement  back  on  July  1  you  get  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  our  announcing  a  date  certain  by 
which  all  American  forces  would  be  out  and  our  prisoners  of  war 
would  be  released.  That  is  the  simple  formula  and  it  seems  to  be  total- 
ly detached  from  the  second  point  that  gets  into  the  whole  question 
of  political  settlement  and  almost  all  the  points  from  then  on  relate 
to  it. 

Xow  the  question  is,  are  those  two  points  separate?  There  are  a 
number  of  things  in  there  which  to  those  of  us  Avho  have  been  dealing 
M-ith  this  problem  for  a  lonsr  time  suggest  otherwise.  ^Ve  thinlv  they 
are  linked,  but  we  are  not  sure.  As  I  say,  we  are  seeking  clarification 
but  there  are  a  number  of  warning  flags  in  there,  a  numl^er  of  hookers. 
I  mentioned  two  of  them  earlier.  Another  one  I  might  m.ention  right 
here  now  is  that  if  we  named  a  date  certain  to  get  all  our  forces  out, 
they  say  they  would  return  our  prisoners  of  war  but  first  we  must 
agree  on  the  modalities. 

Now  what  do  they  mean  by  the  word  ''modalities"  ?  Again  that  could 
include  many  more"^  conditions.  So  we  want  to  find  out  first  what  they 
really  mean.  .  . 

Now  you  take  Xuan  Thuy.  He  has  prescribed  a  series  of  obscurities, 
too.  He  tries  to  get  across  the  idea  that  points  1  and  2  are  quite  separate 
and  he  savs  so,  but  again  there  are  many  things  in  there  if  you  look 
very  carefully.  He  says,  "To  show  our  good  will  we  can  settle  the 
problem  of  point  1  separately."'  Note  "can"';  not  that  they  "will.*' 
Things  like  that. 

So,  as  I  say.  if  you  subject  this  to  close  scrutiny,  particularly  if 
you  have  been  handling  this  problem  noAv  for  a  long  time,  there  are 
quite  a  few  warning  signals  and  you  certainly  would  not  Avant  to 
proceed  without  having  those  points  clarified.  We  would  be  letting 
the  whole  side  down  if  we  were  to  do  so. 

What  is  xmreasonable  about  asking  for  clarification  on  these  points? 
Why  do  they  come  back  and  say,  "No,  we  won't  clarify?''  They  don't 
actually  say" that  but  it  is  tantamoimt  to  that.  What  they  would  ratlier 
do  is  find  some  Americans  of  good  will  who  come  to  Paris — it  might 
be  relatives  of  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  it  might  be  Congress- 
men, it  might  be  newsmen,  it  might  be  someone  else— and  try  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  they  were  being  reasonable,  being  flexible,  and 
they  would  suggest  something-  quite  different  from  what  comes 
throuo;h  from  a  careful  study  of  this  document. 
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Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  record  indude  your 
testimony  because  we  liave  a  great  deal  in  the  record  that  goes  the 
otlier  way. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Chairman,  having  been  to  Paris  I  woiUd  like  to 
know  about  the  clarification  of  the  second  point  here.  It  says  on  page 
(),  these  are  our  two  points,  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  develop  the  capacity  to  defend 
themselves — not  the  sure  capacity,  but  at  least  the  chance. 

How  do  we  define  somethino-  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  was  saying — perhaps  it  was  before  you  came  in — 
that  that  lang-uage  is  generalized. 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  it  were,  and  I  am  critical  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
but  if  I  am  going  to  be  critical  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  I  also  have 
to  be  critical  of  something  like  this.  How  can  we  expect  them  to  meet 
our  request  if  we  cannot  define  this  chance  to  defend  themselves?  That 
is  a  pretty  loose  phrase. 

Mr.  Greex.  We  have  stated  these  things  in  general  language  be- 
cause it  is  very  difficult  to  find  exactly  what  is  the  point.  The  Vietnam- 
ization  process  is  going  on,  and  as  I  say  it  is  an  irreversible  process. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Is  it  a  50-50  chance  that  they  will  be  able  to  hold  on  or 
is  it  a  25-percent  chance  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  We  have  not  attempted  to  put  any  percentages  on  this 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  what  this  means  in  terms  of  negotiation, 
we  feel  if  we  can  sit  down  with  the  other  side  preferably  privately, 
and  work  it  out,  that  all  these  things  can  be  resolved  in  the  form  of  a 
negotiation.  If  we  have  a  negotiation,  then  there  is  no  need  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  how  long  Vietnamization  goes  on  because  the 
negotiation  will  become  the  solution. 

^Ir.  Wolff.  Do  we  believe  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will,  under  any 
circumstance,  be  able  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  in  the  future 
when  we  have  pulled  out  ? 

]\Ir.  Green.  We  cannot  supply  any  guarantee  against  that  i^ossi- 
bility.  I  think  the  President  has  used  the  term  that  we  will  help  them 
to  a  point  where  they  have  a  chance  to  "hack  it,"  which  I  think  is 
probably  a  pretty  good  way  of  phrasing  it;  so  that  they  have  a  reason- 
able chance,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Would  they  not  lia  ve  it  today  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  they  are  getting  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  May  I  say  what  it  means  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary, 
without  contradicting  you.  It  should  mean  they  will  last  for  1  day 
after  v>-e  withdraw.  Then,  I  think,  we  have  done  enough  and  every- 
body is  on  their  own.  This  is  also  mv  feeling  when  they  are  trying 
to-^— 

Mr.  Green.  If  I  may  point  out,  there  are  some  things  now,  for 
example,  training  and  'maintenance  of  aircraft,  where  the  program 
may  be  half  way  through  or  almost  through;  where  giving  them  a 
few  more  months  will  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  future,  whether  they 
have  the  proper  maintenance  doctrine  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  their  aircraft  or  artillery  or  whatever  it  may  be.  So  something  is 
l)cing  achieved.  It  is  not  just  fighting.  There  fs  a  training  program 
going  on  which  does  mean  that  you  leave  them  with  a  fair  diance  to 
"hack  it." 
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I  Avon't  say  how  lone;.  Frankly,  I  think  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
g-oing  to  hist,  but  that  to  nie  is  not  the  relexant  point.  The  relevant 
point  is,  as  the  President  says,  to  give  them  that  fair  chance,  and  we 
are  very  close  to  that  point.  We  have  gone  through  a  long,  bloody 
war  and  I  won't  get  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  our  getting  into 
it.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  have  some  rather  strong  feelings  about  that.  The 
point  is  that  from  the  moment  President  Xixon  took  office  he  has 
been  moving  in  the  direction  of  liquidating  this  war  and  doing  it  in 
a  way  that  vindicates  the  sacrifice  that  has  been  made;  if  indeed  that 
can  be  done,  he  is  trying  to  do  it.  He  is  trying  to  leave  not  just  South 
Vietnam  wnth  a  chance  to  ^'hack  it"'  but  all  the  rest  that  is  involved  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  did  take  on  an  obligation — there  was  ]io  kind  of  a  legal  obliga- 
tion in  the  beginning,  but  we  did  through  a  process  of  time  take  on  a 
certain  obligation.  I  think  that  position  is  now  being  liquidated  in 
an  honorable  way,  and  as  I  said  before,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  and 
not  a  very  long  time  before  we  will  be  out  of  there. 

Mr.  Wolff.  How  important  do  you  think  the  elections  are  in  South 
Vietnam?  That  is,  the  presidential  elections  that  are  coming  up. 

Mr.  Green.  How  imi)ortant  do  I  think  the}-  are?  Well,  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  determine  the  will  of  the  people  than  through  elec- 
tions. The  hrst  elections  were  held  under  the  new  Constitution  in  1907 
and  now,  4  years  later,  elections  are  called  for — they  are  going  through 
the  elections.  I  won't  make  any  comments  on  who  will  stand  in  those 
elections  but  I  believe  that  they  will  be  fair  elections.  Certainly  the 
elections  that  were  held  in  1967  were  fair  and  were  carried  on  under, 
we  might  also  say.  massive  international  observation. 

My  guess  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  have  more  peo]:)le  watch- 
ing them  than  in  any  election  certainly  in  the  developing  world  and 
maybe  oui-  own.  I  think  they  wnll  be  fair  elections,  and  this  time  of 
course  there  have  been  certain  moves  made  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  candidates.  When  you  have  11  candidates,  which  I  believe  was  the 
number  running  last  time,  it  does  not  really  give  the  people  a  proper 
choice.  By  cutting  it  down  under  the  new  electoral  law  wdiere  a  man 
who  stands  is  going  to  have  to  pick  up  at  least  100  endorsements  from 
the  provincial  and  mayoral  committees  or  40  from  members  of  the 
national  legislature,  that  is  not  an  unusual  requirement.  Almost  all 
governments  have  some  kind  of  restrictions  on  who  will  run  and  who 
will  not  run  or  they  have  count  systems  to  favor  a  man  who  has  a 
slightly  bigger  vote  than  the  next  fellow.  So  it  seems  to  me  the  electoral 
law  is  understandable,  that  the  electoral  process  is  going  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  fair  way.  Above  all  I  don't  know  of  any  other  way  than  this 
to  determine  what  the  will  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  is. 

]Mr.  Wolff.  What  do  you  think  of  one  candidate  I 

Mr.  Green.  Naturally  we  would  like  to  see  more  than  one.  I  really 
feel  constrained  not  to  discuss  that  particular  aspect  of  the  election. 
I  think,  as  I  said,  it  will  be  a  fair  election  and  I  would  not  reach  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  necessarily  goiiig  to  be  one  candidate. 

Mr.  Wolff.  As  you  know,  we  have  discussed  tliis  before,  I  have  a 
resolution  on  the  Viet  elections  before  the  subcommittee,  it  is  one  of  the 
bills  that  we  are  hearing  now^,  to  send  an  observer  team  to  observe — not 
to  supervise  but  to  observe,  the  election.  I  think  you  made  some  com- 
ments the  last  time  you  were  before  us.  I  didn't  want  to  put  you  on  the 
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spot  in  asking  you  for  support  foi-  this  or  not,  but  you  made  some  com- 
ments tliat  ^vere  favorable  before.  I  have  not  l)een  able  to  get  anv  in- 
formation  as  yet,  however,  from  the  State  Department  as  to  whether  or 
not  tliey  support  the  idea  of  our  liaving  observers  there  even  though 
President  Thieu  has  requested  that  the  United  States  send  observers  to 
the  elections.  I  think  it  is  quite  important. 

Mr.  Greex.I  think  it  is  important  to  have  responsible  observers  of 
the  elections,  Mr.  Wolif.  I  was  just  being  handed  liere  what  President 
Thieu  has  said  of  his  willingness  to  receive  election  observers;  that  he 
welcomes  all  delegations,  official  or  unofficial,  from  all  nations  that 
want  to  observe  the  elections  in  Vietnam.  I  will  stand  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  Wolff.  You  cannot  review  an  election  just  2  days  before  the  elec- 
tion. The  longer  we  withhold  the  approval  or  the  longer  we  withhold 
the  support  for  such  an  election  team,  the  more  difficult  the  task  will  be 
to  actually  make  the  determination  as  to  the  quality  of  the  elections. 

Mr.  Green.  May  I  look  into  this  question  and  let  you  know,  Mr. 
Wolff? 

j\Ir.  Wolff.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  will  hold  another  hearing  on  it. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes. 

One  more  question.  I  know  I  came  in  here  late  and  I  am  sorry  to  take 
so  much  of  your  time,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  this  question  of  Vietnam  is 
such  an  all  important  question  to  us  today.  I  don't  question  the  motives 
of  anyone  that  is  involved.  I  think  everyone  is  looking  for  peace,  we 
mav  all  be  looking  at  it  in  a  different  fashion.  I  think  we  are  lookino-  to 
safeguard  the  honor  of  this  Xation  as  well  as  to  find  a  means  that  will 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam.  There  are  certain  things  that  hap- 
pen from  time  to  time  that  lead  us  to  question  i)rocedures.  We  have 
heard  in  recent  days  two  of  our  colleagues  went  to  Vietnam  on  the  ques- 
tion of  drug  abuse  and  corruption  in  Vietnam.  We  hear  that  one  par- 
ticular general  is  one  of  the  leading  traffickers  in  drugs.  We  hear  that 
in  Cambodia,  some  the  military  are  involved  there. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  troubled  me  throughout  our  participation 
in  Vietnam  has  been  the  lack  of  control  that  we  have  exerted  over  the 
black  market  and  over  other  areas  of  corruption.  In  fact,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  just  came  out  with  a  report  that  $1.5  billion  of  ma- 
terial that  we  had  sent  had  been  diverted  into  the  export  market — not 
military  goods  but  other  types  of  goods,  had  been  diverted  into  the 
market.  I  was  told  one  time  by  someone  in  high  office  in  Vietnam  that 
"a  little  bit  of  the  black  market  is  not  too  bad*'  because  "it  helps  to  hold 
down  inflation.*' 

I  think  that  is  inconsistent  with  our  own  moral  views  and  it  tends 
to  make  the  A^ietcong  in  some  areas  into  Eobin  Hoods  who  are  protect- 
ing the  poor  from  the  corruption  that  might  exist  in  local  government. 
In  other  words,  we  give  fodder  to  the  Comnninists  condoning  the  cor- 
ruption that  has  existed.  People  say,  '"Well,  there  is  always  corruption 
in  the  Far  East,  it  is  a  way  of  life."'  I  don't  believe  that  is  true. 

I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  corruption  that  exists  all  over 
the  world  but  I  don't  think  that  it  exists  as  blatantly,  as  openly  as  it 
does  in  some  parts  of  Vietnam.  We  are  told  as  well  that  we  cannot  im- 
pose our  will  upon  the  people  because  we  are  "guests  in  a  host  nation" 
and  "after  all  this  is  their  country.**  I  think  it  is  their  country  but  we 
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are  imposing  a  lot  of  people  and  a  lot  of  our  lives  there  so  we  should 
get  full  value — ^if  you  can  really  ever  put  a  value  upon  a  life. 

Kecently  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the 
fact  that  the  difference  in  exchange  rates — black,  grey  and  official — • 
means  that  there  is  an  additional  windfall  to  some  areas  of  the  Viet- 
namese economy  of  maybe  $600  million  a  year.  Now  I  think  that  this 
is  part  of  what  has  caused  the  American  people  to  be  disenchanted  with 
what  w^e  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  I  wonder  if  we  are  exerting  sufficient 
efforts  to  clean  up  this  mess  because  you  cannot  have  a  viable  govern- 
ment there  if  large-scale  corruption  continues.  The  government  will 
fall  of  its  own  weight. 

Mr.  Green.  What  you  are  saying  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  that  there  is 
too  much  corruption.  Of  course  one  could  argue  there  is  too  much  cor- 
ruption here,  too.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  corruption  in  Asia  is 
the  inadequate  salaries  of  government  workers.  In  South  Vietnam 
they  have  now  raised  those.  This  was  somewhat  overtaken  by  inflation, 
but  that  inflation  lias  now  been  greatlv  reduced.  I  might  sav  that  as 
long  as  you  have  runaway  inflation,  you  have  corruptions.  So  to  tackle 
corruption  you  have  to  give  the  government  workers  adequate  wages, 
otherwise  they  have  to  live  off'  the  squeeze. 

That  form  of  corruption,  bad  as  it  is,  is  nowhere  near  as  bad  as 
another  form  of  cori"uption  which  is  corruption  of  the  military  or  cor- 
ruption in  high  places  where  a  man  is  not  just  doing  it  so  he  can  live 
but  he  is  doing  it  for  other  reasons,  venial  reasons,  which  oftentimes, 
as  you  say,  may  be  involved  with  drugs  or  involves  other  types  of 
things  which  make  his  crime  even  worse. 

Now,  when  you  get  to  this  form  of  corruption,  of  course,  the  people 
of  the  country  concerned  are  making  their  own  estimates  of  men  if 
they  are  involved  in  the  corruption.  They  have  to  answer  to  their  own 
people  and  in  many  cases  they  are  doing  that.  In  South  Vietnam  today 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  heads  toppling — I  don't  mean  they  have  been 
cut  off  but  men  have  been  removed  from  office  for  cause.  There  have 
been  several  provincial  chiefs,  a  number  of  mayors  and  people  in  the 
national  legislature — a  number  of  them  have  been  removed.  The  South 
Vietnamese  are  moving  against  this  problem. 

You  mentioned  drugs  specifically.  You  mentioned  a  general,  General 
Dzu  by  implication.  I  would  be  very  careful  before  I  made  any 
charges  against  him  because  I  like  to  know  the  facts.  We  are  trying 
to  find  out  the  facts.  I  know  that  Congressman  Steele  has  specifically 
said  something.  I  look  forward  to  talking  to  Congressman  Steele  and 
seeing  what  the  problem  is. 

In  any  case,  they  know  our  strong  feelings  about  drugs.  They  know 
very  well  the  penalty  they  will  pay  if  they  don't  really  cut  out  any 
fonii  of  drug  peddling  that  they  can.  They  will  never  be  able  to  do  it 
all  but  they  will  be  able  to  reduce  it  sharply,  in  my  opinion;  and  I 
think  they  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  serious  effort  in  doing  so. 

You  mentioned  a  general,  again  unnamed,  in  Laos  and  I  think  I 
know  whom  you  are  referring  to.  Lefs  remember  as  of  today  they 
don't  have  a  drug  law  in  Laos,  they  are  getting  one  through  their 
national  legislature  which  will  make  it  illegal  to  grow  the  stuff  and  to 
transport  it,  to  sell  it,  to  consume  it,  and  when  that  law  is  in  place 
we  have  assurances  from  the  top  Government  officials  there  that  they 
will  track  all  this  down. 
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Mr.  "VVoLFF.  Excuse  me.  In  our  new  bill  we  had  an  amendment 
passed  the  other  da_y  that  in  the  event  a  government  does  not  take 
sufficient  steps  to  control  the  sale  and  the  culture  of  drugs  we  will  cut 
off  aid  to  those  countries.  It  could  be  that  it  is  serious  enough  that  they 
had  debiliated  a  great  portion  of  American  youth  by  permitting  this 
practice  to  continue.  I  know  we  had  someone  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  testify  recently  who  said,  "If  for  no  other  reason,  I 
want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  because  of  what  is  happening  to  the  young 
people  that  we  send  over." 

Mr.  Greex.  Yes.  My  only  comment  on  that  is  that  I  think  these 
countries  have  got  to  cut  down  the  dnig  traffic  not  just  as  a  favor  to 
us  but  as  a  favor  to  their  own  youth.  I  think  we  must  approach  this 
problem  by  enlisting,  not  threatening  them,  to  get  their  cooperation 
and  I  think  we  will.  The  penalty  for  their  not  doing  so  is  on  their  own 
heads.  They  know  the  sentiment  of  this  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  think  they  will  read  that  into  it  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  do  it  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  drugs  could 
affect  their  own  youth.  It  is  important  to  them  that  they  do  it;  other- 
vrise  their  nationalism  will  turn  against  us  and  we  won't  get  as  effec- 
tive cooperation.  I  think  we  are  approaching  this  thing  the  right  way. 

I  am  not  commenting  on  the  resolution.  I  understand  very  well  the 
feelings  of  this  and  other  committees,  and  I  am  not  saying  that  I  would 
not  be  considering  the  same  kind  of  measures  that  you  are  thinking  of 
or  are  considering.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  must  approach  this  prob- 
lem in  a  way  that  voluntarily*  enlists  the  full  cooperation  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  I  think  we  are'going  to  get  it.  For  one  thinfr,  they  know 
the  penalties  of  not  giving  that  cooperation,  but  more  importantly 
they  recognize  the  importance  of  doing  something  on  behalf  of  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the  discussion  that 
Mr.  Wolff  just  had  with  you,  I  have  information  that  the  preliminarv 
tests  that  we  are  giving  for  servicemen  there  at  the  present  time  indi- 
cate that  addiction  is  considerably  less  than  we  had  heretofore  heard. 
Do  you  have  any  information  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  no  information  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  except 
the  report  that  I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  which  is  accurate, 
I  am  sure,  about  Dr.  Jaffe's  conclusions  on  his  trip  to  Vietnam.  I 
think  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  accent  about  drugs  in  Viet- 
nam that  many  Americans  may  not  appreciate ;  that  is  that  between 
52  and  64  percent  of  the  American  GI's  that  come  to  Vietnam,  I  un- 
derstand, have  had  some  drug  experience — if  you  want  to  call  mari- 
huana a  drug,  they  have  had  some  experience. 

When  they  get  to  Vietnam  and  they  hear  about  a  shot  of  herom, 
it  is  not  the  4  percent  or  2  percent  stuff  that  they  get  in  this  coun- 
trv.  It  is  98-percent  pure  and  if  they  survive  the  experience  they  are 
hooked.  They  are  hooked  onto  something  that  is  not  only  mortally 
dangerous  to  their  own  lives  but  also  hooked  to  something  that  is 
terribly  expensive  for  them  to  maintain  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Whereas 
they  get  it  dirt  cheap  out  there,  they  come  back  here  and  many  would 
have  "to  take  to  crime  in  order  to  continue  to  support  it  and  to  get 
this  kind  of  drug. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  A  very  good  point. 
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Mr.  Wolff.  Of  course  there  is  one  point  on  the  amount  of  addiction 
that  had  been  found  as  a  result  of  the  tests- — whether  or  not  the  results 
are  a  true  reflection  of  the  situation.  Prior  to  the  test  period  it  has 
been  said  that  some  of  the  men  involved  are  going  clean  for  a  few  days, 
as  a  result  of  wliich  addiction  cannot  be  detected  in  these  tests. 

As  for  the  number  of  men  who  have  had  some  drug  experience,  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  determine,  unless  a  man  is  on  the  hard 
stuif,  really  to  be  able  to  detect  it  upon  his  entry  into  the  service. 
We  have  another  bill  before  the  Veterans  Committee  now  and  if  he  is 
addicted  upon  entry  into  service,  he  should  be  put  on  some  sort  of 
a  program  of  control  before  he  is  taken  into  service.  We  have  done 
this  with  people  who  have  been  educationally  deprived  and  we  built 
them  up  to  a  point  where  they  could  go  into  the  service. 

The  same  situation  is  true  with  those  who  are  on  drugs.  But  once 
having  achieved  a  real  determination  then  it  should  become  a  respon- 
sibility of  both  tlie  Defense  Department  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  tlieir  care  and  not  the  way  that  tb.e  servicemen  have 
been  treated  in  the  recent  past  where  they  have  been  given  less  than 
desirable  discharo^e  or  an  undesirable  discharge,  where  thev  lose  all  of 
their  veteran  benefits. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Secretarj^,  one  of  the  most  frequently  made 
attacks  of  the  concept  of  Vietnamization  is  that  it  merely  changes  the 
color  of  corpses,  it  does  not  mean  an  end  of  the  conflict.  A  similar 
basic  immorality  is  alluded  to  by  critics  when  they  charge  that  our 
airpower,  the  free  fire  zones,  and  the  massive  use  of  technologv  does 
not  discriminate  between  combatants  and  noncombatants.  Would  you 
care  to  comment  on  these  often  heard  charges  ? 

IVIr.  Green.  On  the  first  charge  I  think  it  is  true  that  Vietnamization 
does  not  dispose  of  the  war.  That  is  why  a  negotiated  settlement  is  so 
much  more  preferable  and  why  we  are  striving  so  hard,  so  relentlessly 
to  get  a  negotiated  settlement.  We  don't  want  to  see  the  war  going  on 
and  on  and  leave  a  situation  where  the  war  is  continuing.  A  human 
life  is  a  human  life,  be  it  an  American  or  Vietnamese — T^orth  Vietnam- 
ese or  South  Vietnamese.  All  death  on  the  battlefield  is  tragic. 

Now  the  second  part  of  your  question 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  think  it  is  suifi- 
ciently  stressed  publicly  that  the  negotiated  end  of  the  war  is  far  more 
desirable  than  the  Vietnamization  itself,  because  under  Vietnamization 
while  we  withdraw  the  war  will  continue. 

Mr.  G'reen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Sorry  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Green.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  on  free  fire  zones  or 
massive  bombings,  I  think  with  time  we  have  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  importance  of  insurino;  that  there  are  no  civilian  casualties 
in  that  area,  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  bombing  or  firing  on  anything 
except  enemy  forces.  Now  I  am  not  an  authority  on  this  subject.  I  am 
perhaps  more  in  the  case  of  Laos  than  I  am  in  Vietnam,  but  I  would  say 
that  in  Vietnam  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  possible  to  insure  that  we 
are  not  going  to  bomb  innocent  civilians,  and  I  would  think  probably 
our  record  has  been  increasingly  good  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  charged  before  this  sub- 
committee by  Congressman  McCloskey  that  the  United  States  was 
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conducting  a  large  scale  military  operation  in  Laos  and  Congress  has 
been  denied  any  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  our  operations.  What 
can  you  tell  us  of  activities  in  Laos,  if  you  would  care  to  do  that?  My 
question  perhaps  should  be  directed  to  a  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
ness, but  in  view  of  the  statements  that  the  American  Phnbassy  and  the 
American  Ambassador  are  running  the  show  there  I  wonder  if  you: 
would  care  to  comment. 

Mr.  Greex.  AVell,  to  get  into  Laos  involves  getting  into  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962 ;  the  fact  that  the  country  which  is  about  the  same 
size  as  Idaho,  is  divided  roughly  east  and  west,  with  the  east  being 
Red-dominated  and  the  west  along  the  Mekong  near  Thailand  being 
under  the  neutral  government  of  Souvanna  Phouma.  We  want  to  see 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1962  respected.  We  want  to  see  Laos  a  neutral, 
independent  country  with  no  great  power  having  a  preponderance  of 
influence  in  this  buffer  zone. 

Now  in  a  sense  there  are  two  wars  that  are  going  on  in  Laos,  al- 
though they  are  interrelated ;  one  in  the  north  where  the  Communists 
push  every"^  year  across  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  and  try  to  move  down 
toward  the  capital  of  Vientiane.  They  have  not  succeeded.  The  war 
goes  back  and  forth  year  after  year,  largely  in  accordance  with  the 
rainy  season  and  the  dry  season  sequence.  The  dry  season  is  to  the 
Eed's  advantage  and  the  rainy  season  is  to  the  advantage  of  friendly 
forces.  Aside  from  that  war  you  have  the  war  in  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  area.  If  the  war  in  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  succeed 
from  the  Communist  viewpoint,  that  would  release  a  lot  of  their  forces 
for  broadening  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  and  bringing  down  more  sup- 
plies and  manpower  into  the  south  to  challenge  us  in  South  Vietnam  as 
well  as  the  Cambodians  in  Cambodia.  This  is  the  general  setting. 

I  am  not  sure  what  specific  questions  you  have  in  mind.  There  are 
many,  many  problems  in  Laos.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  emphasize 
is  that  we  are  not  trying  to  take  over  all  the  country ;  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  uphold  tlie  Geneva  accords  by  keeping  part  of  that  country 
in  the  hands  of  Souvanna  Phouma  who,  incidentally,  is  recognized 
today  not  only  by  Hanoi  but  also  by  Peking  and  by  ^Moscow.  Souvaima 
Phouma  is  recognized  as  being  the  Prime  ]Minister  of  Laos.  The  King 
of  Laos  is  also  respected  in  a  way  by  all  those  capitals  I  was  referring 
to  as  well  as,  of  course,  by  all  friendly  capitals. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  basis  on  which  I  think  a  political  solution  is 
possible  in  northern  Laos,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  negotiations  there.  Again  we  have 
been  disappointed.  In  the  past  they  seem  to  be  getting  together  only  to 
fall  apart.  However,  we  think  now  there  is  a  little  bit  more  evidence 
than  we  have  had  before  a  negotiated  settlement  might  be  made  in 
northern  Laos.  I  put  it  in  very  precautionary  language,  however,  be- 
cause at  the  last  minute  the  Communists  may  very  well  come  in  with 
the  kinds  of  demands  that  would  make  it  impossible. 

If  there  was  some  way  of  having  a  cease-fire  in  northern  Laos,  ob- 
viously it  would  be  in  everybody's  interest  to  do  so,  and  I  think  Sou- 
vanna"^  Phouma  would  be  prepared  to  do  that.  The  Communists,  I 
think,  would  be  anxious  to  get  a  cease-fire  in  all  Laos  so  we  would  not 
be  able  to  bomb  the  Trail  and  they  could  bring  their  supplies  down 
into  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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\^"ith  regard  to  a  fixed  date  resolution,  if  a  fixed  date  for  total  and 
absolute  withdrawal  is  voted  by  ('ongress  and  in  the  event  tlie  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  meet  that  date,  what  possible  options  do  you  see  the 
President  has  ? 

Mr.  Gre?:n.  In  other  words,  is  your  supposition  that  the  Congress 
would  pass  a  bill  for  the  total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  by  a  certain 
date  and  the  President  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with  that  date 
because  of  some  technical  reasons  ? 

Ml'.  Gallagher.  Because  of  a  military  situation  for  one  thing,  which 
precludes  our  ability  to  withdraw  at  that  time.  That  is  one  of  the 
reservations  I  have  on  a  fixed  date. 

Mr.  Green.  This  of  course  is  a  good  question.  First  of  all,  one  would 
hope  that  the  question  would  not  arise  because  you  would  not  have 
a  fixed  date.  But  you  are  assuming  that  you  did.  We  might  find  our- 
selves in  a  really  hot  spot  there  only  by  complying  with  the  congres- 
sional restrictions.  You  would  encounter  certain  serious  losses  or 
certain  highly  adverse  battlefield  situations. 

Mr.  (tallagiier.  Some  of  the  witnesses  before  this  sulxjommittee  sug- 
gested that  we  have  a  fixed  date  and  that  the  prisoner  withdrawal  be 
contin.'rent  on  that.  When  asked  if  the  contingency  had  not  been  met 
and  wliat  should  then  be  done,  he  suggested  that  we  declare  war.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  backed  into  a  course  wdiere  it  is  very 
dangerous  ground  when  you  limit  the  number  of  options  that  would 
be  available  to  the  President. 

INIr.  Green.  I  think  you  again  raised  a  very  good  point.  What  is 
your  sanction?  Isn't  your  sanction  in  that  particular  instance  going 
to  lead  you  right  back  into  a  deepening  involvement  in  the  war?  That 
is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  be  approaching  the  negotia- 
tions in  the  form  of  putting  througli  congressional  resolutions,  how- 
ever well  formulated  and  justified  they  Avould  seem  to  be,  because  the 
way  to  end  this  war  is  through  a  negotiation. 

I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  our  prisoners  of  war  back  with- 
out some  form  of  negotiation.  But  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  them 
back.  I  think  it  is  going  to  l^e  through  a  negotiating  process.  They 
oftentimes  say  that  our  bargaining  position  is  weakening  all  the  time 
because  we  keep  taking  men  out;  therefore  how  do  we  expect  to  bar- 
gain 1  year  from  now  if  we  are  not  able  to  bargain  now?  However, 
meanwhile,  the  strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  is  going  up 
all  the  time  and  that  is  strengthening  our  bargaining  position.  Now 
I  am  convinced  that  a  negotiated  settlement  is  essential.  Obviously  if 
we  cannot  get  it,  Vietnamization  is  our  only  recourse  but  it  is  nowhere 
neai'  as  desirable;  in  fact  it  has  undesirable  features  to  it.  Yet,  faute 
de  mieux,  it  may  be  the  only  recourse  we  h?„ve. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Basically  what  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Secretary,  is 
that  while  Vietnamization  will  work,  Vietnamization  itself  does  not 
end  '  he  war. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Does  not  end  the  killing- 
Mr.  Green.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Therefore,  what  is  desirable  on  all  sides  is  nego- 
tiation wdiich  will  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  and  stop  the  killing 
not  only  of  Americans  but  also  of  Vietnamese. 
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Mr.  Greex.  And  I  would  add  that  we  are  not  talkin<^  about  only 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  talkino;  about  Indochina.  Tliat  would  liquidate 
this  war  once  and  for  all.  There  is  a  vast  panorama  beyond  ii'  that 
could  be  achieved.  I  think  that  the  countries  of  the  world  can  join 
together  to  help  the  countries  of  that  area,  including  Nortli  Vietiiam. 
It  could  be  a  tremendous  reversal.  It  has  been  true  in  the  past  that  out 
of  the  war  has  come  a  new  opportunity.  Look  at  Germany,  look  at 
Japan.  So  there  is  this  prospect,  this  possibility. 

As  you  so  strongly  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  possibility  is  going  to 
depend  really  upon  a  negotiated  settlement — a  negotiated  settlement 
that  embraces  all  of  Indochiini. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Secretarv,  in  connection  witli  that  and  in  con- 
nection  with  the  very  strong  criticism  made  of  the  continuation  of 
the  war,  what  would  be  involved  in  the  possibility  of  falling  back  on 
a  declaration  of  Avar?  What  treaties  or  American  obligations  would 
become  operative  if  Congress  forced  that  position,  by  forcing  a  Hxed- 
date  withdravral  ?  Would  the  President  be  compelled  to  have  a  war 
situation,  if  there  were  no  other  options  for  extracting  our  troops? 
What  happens  at  that  point?  What  treaties  would  become  oper.irive? 

Mr.  Green.  I  don't  know.  The  precise  legal  aspects  of  our  position 
in  South  Vietnam  today  are  somewhat  unclear  to  me. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  declaration  of  Wii". 

Mr.  Green.  You  mean  in  that  contingency? 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes ;  if  the  prisoners  are  not  returned. 

Mr.  Green.  I  don't  know  on  what  basis  you  would  be  declarino;  war. 
We  are  fighting  there  now.  This  would  be  a  sharp  escalation  oi'  that 
war  which  would  be  going  the  opposite  direction  of  the  way  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  leaning. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes;  I  quite  agree.  I  point  out  that  testimony  has 
been  before  this  subcommittee  questioning  whether  the  SEATO  treaty 
is  in  effect.  If  you  could  for  the  record 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  think  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  add  though. 
This  gets  down  again  to  keeping  flexibility.  I  have  not  been  t'- rough 
all  the  resolutions  that  have  been  submitted  to  this  committee  for  dis- 
cussion. There  might  be  some  that  would  call  for  a  resolution  that  we 
would  bomb  under  certain  circumstances,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes ;  there  may  be. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  To  me  in  answering  your  question  I  don't  Hiink 
that  I  should  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  say  the  President  s'.ould 
never  do  this  or  should  never  do  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
has  to  have  flexibility  in  his  capacity  as  the  Commander  in  Chief.  It 
seems  to  me  he  has  to  have  flexibility  so  that  the  enemy  could  neA'er 
])rasume,  could  never  set  limits  on  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  cannot 
do.  If  the  President's  hand  is  thus  untied,  he  is  going  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  carrying  out  negotiations  and  also  in  conveying  certain  signals 
to  the  enemy  and  not  giving  the  enemy  the  assurance  that  nothing;  will 
happen,  that  under  certain  circumstances  they  don't  have  to  Avorry. 
There  should  be  some  concern  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  that  somevhnig 
might  happen. 

So  in  answering  your  question  I  don't  want  to  imply  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  removed  from  him  that  right  because  he  might  have 
to  exercise  it.  I  certainly  hope  it  would  never  happen ;  but  I  say  he 
should  have  that  option. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  I  just  have  several  other  questions.  The  withdrawal 
plans  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  do  not  envision  the  withdrawal  of 
American  airpower.  We  have  this  total  superiority  in  the  air  and  we 
have  the  capacity  to  inflict  massive  damage  on  North  Vietnam.  Would 
it  not  be  logical  to  assume,  on  the  issue  of  prisoners  of  war,  that  if  our 
prisoners  will  not  be  released  until  we  no  longer  possess  the  techno- 
logical capability  to  destroy  much  of  North  Vietnam?  In  this  sense 
are  not  the  prisoners  a  valuable  bargaining  counter  for  the  North  for 
the  withdraw^al  of  the  American  airpower  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  They  probably  will  use  the  prisoners  as  a  form  of  ransom 
for  getting  everything  they  possibly  can.  That  brings  us  back  to  the 
negotiating  process  and  getting  a  package.  There  are  lots  of  elements 
involved  here  on  that  basis  if  you  are  dealing  with  any  other  reason- 
able party.  I  don't  think  you  are  dealing  with  reasonable  people  in 
Hanoi ;  they  are  extremist.  But  if  you  are  dealing  with  any  normal 
party,  I  think  you  could  find  it  definitely  to  their  advantage  to  reach 
a  package  solution  such  as  the  President  proposed  last  October.  They 
are  proposing  cease-fire  farther  down  the  line.  We  are  proposing  cease- 
fire right  off  the  bat.  If  we  had  a  cease-fire,  then  of  course,  not  only 
would  the  killing  stop  but  you  would  have  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion there.  Bombing  and  all  the  rest  of  it  could  also  stop — there  would 
not  be  that  requirement.  If  it  were  effectively  supervised,  this  could 
very  well  be  the  end  of  all  the  killing.  This  was  one  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  President's  October  7  proposal  last  year. 

You  know,  sometimes  I  think  we  just  don't  keep  saying  the  same 
things  over  again  hard  enough,  long  enough,  consistently  enough.  The 
Communists  have  a  much  worse  formula  than  we  have.  It  is  a  highly 
contentious  one  but  they  say  it  over  and  over  again  and  they  sometimes 
say  it  in  a  beguiling  manner  that  does  wear  some  people  down.  When 
you  look  at  the  President's  proposals  of  October  7,  surely  they  are  more 
responsive  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  than  anything  the  Communists 
have  come  up  with.  They  don't  want  to  have  a  cease-fire — not  until 
various  preconditions  are  met.  They  are  willing  to  have  a  cease-fire 
with  just  the  United  States  first,  and  with  the  South  Vietnamese  later. 
That  is,  they  would  go  on  butchering  when  we  are  out. 

They  are  handling  the  prisoners  of  war  issue  in  a  way  the  Geneva 
agreement  never  contemplated.  Who  ever  contemplated  a  government 
not  receiving  its  own  boys  back,  not  wanting  them  back,  and  the  pris- 
oners therefore  not  bei]ig  able  to  go  back.  They  are  using  the  prisoners 
of  war  as  a  form  of  hostage,  a  form  of  ransom.  Again  they  are  asking 
a  political  solution  that  is  tantamount  to  the  United  States  moving  in 
and  getting  rid  of  a  government  that  is  elected  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  the  new  constitution  and  replacing  it  by  one  that  Hanoi 
wants.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  they  are  asking  for.  To  me  it  is 
outrageous.  Now  there  may  be  other  things  in  their  formulation  that 
are  acceptable.  Certain  things  in  there  give  us  some  hope  and  maybe 
we  can  find  a  formula  for  negotiation.  I  am  just  touching  on  several 
points  that  stick  in  my  craw  and  I  think  stick  in  the  craw  of  most 
Americans. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  conclude  with  a  some- 
what theoretical  question  on  the  lessons  we  uiight  learn  from  our  tragic 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  strikes  me  as  quite  legitimate  for  America 
to  assist  other  nations  in  the  process  of  nation-building:  that  is,  in 
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providing  new  governments  with  economic  aid  and  militaiy  aid  for 
a  stable  nation-building.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  clearly  aid  the  established  governments  in  our  interests 
such  as  Thailand  and  Israel  when  threatened  with  aggression,  ^^^lat 
I  think  we  did  in  Vietnam  was  to  try  to  do  both  of  these  perfectly 
legitimate  things  at  the  same  time.  We  tried  to  help  create  a  nation 
and  in  doing  that  we  wanted  to  establish  it  on  Jeffersonian  principles 
which  are  not  possible,  defend  it  from  its  enemies  before  it  could  de- 
fend itself,  or  even  before  it  was  fully  aware  that  it  had  a  national 
interest. 

I  wonder,  ]Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  agree  with  this  anal3'sis  and  what 
comments  you  might  like  to  offer  to  this  subcommittee  as  we  continue 
to  attempt  to  meet  our  legislative  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  its  constitutional  obligations  as  an  active  partner — 
or  perhaps  not  so  active  as  we  should  be — in  the  formation  upon  the 
Nation  of  foreign  policy.  One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
we  did  have  moral  obligations  to  assist  after  doing  in  Diem  as  the 
Pentagon  papers  so  clearly  bring  out.  We  felt  that  certain  democratic 
elements  were  vital  to  that  assistance,  and  in  so  doing  we  have  dis- 
turbed the  balance  that  existed  there  and  created  a  moral  obligation 
to  the  succeeding  governments.  Obviously  they  could  not  succeed  with- 
out our  restoring  that  balance,  unfortunately  at  the  expense  of  our 
American  troops.  Would  you  care  to  comment  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  You  might  say,  going  back  to  1954,  that  when  we  first 
got  into  Vietnam  in  any  major  way  the  French  had  pulled  out  and 
as  I  recall,  there  was  only  part  of  the  city  of  Saigon  and  the  city  of 
Cholon  that  were  in  the  hands  of  Diem's  forces.  By  and  large  the 
city  was  in  control  of  a  pirate  group  at  that  time. 

Buttressing  what  you  just  said,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  our  assistance  broad- 
ened all  the  time,  it  was  not  just  military  but  it  was  in  every  field.  I 
think  the  reason  is  that  if  you  go  in  to  help  a  country  especially  as 
embattled  as  that  and  where  we  tliought  we  had  such  a  stake  you 
cannot  just  go  in  militarily  because  for  one  thing,  people  back  here 
will  say  we  are  supporting  a  military  regime.  You  have  to  demonstrate 
that  this  is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 

Particularly  the  Communists  are  charging  that  the  government  does 
not  ha^-e  the  support  of  the  people.  As  recently  as  1069  they  were 
claiming  that  80  percent  of  the  people  in  Vietnam  favored  the  XLF. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  pacification  program,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  new  constitution,  to  hold  elections  under  the  new 
constitution.  Almost  all,  I  say  95  to  97  percent — something  like  that— 
of  every  village  and  hamlet  has  some  kind  of  elected  official.  That 
helps  to  establish  the  point  that  the  people  have  a  government  that 
they  want.  There  is  an  even  more  compelling  reason  for  having  a 
democratic  process  when  competing  with  Xorth  Vietnam. 

We  are  frustrated  in  South  Vietnam  so  it  is  tempting  to  find  a  fall 
guy  and  charge  him  with  all  the  sins  including  there  not  being  a  truly 
democratic  process.  That  is  not  fair.  South  Vietnam  may  not  enjoy 
Jeffersonian  democracy  but  where  else  in  a  developing  world  do  you 
find  that  j 

I  was  in  Indonesia.  I  think  they  now  liave  the  best  man  to  run  that 
governn^ent  because  he  is  working  for  the  people.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia  todav  is  the  best  government  because  it  is  interested 
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in  the  people  and  is  helping  to  improve  their  conditions  of  life.  It  may 
not  be  Jeffersonian  democracy  but  they  did  have  relatively  free 
elections. 

Now  in  South  Vietnam,  however,  it  becomes  all  the  more  important 
that  you  have  a  free  election,  and  our  people  are  under  very  tight  rules 
not  to  get  involved  in  that  election  or  to  tip  the  balance  in  any  way. 
A  free  and  fair  election.  This  election  will  be  watched  to  a  degree 
more  than  any  other  election  has  been  watched.  This  is  the  answer  to 
Madame  Binh  who  wants  to  go  through  the  laborious  process  of  find- 
ing a  new  government,  first  by  the  United  States  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  it  so  it  collapses. 

The  next  thing  demanded  by  the  other  side  is  that  there  be  a  group- 
ing of  social  and  political  and  religious  forces  aspiring  for  peace 
neutrality,  independence  and  democracy  w^hich  is  good  Communist 
language — and  that  they  form  a  new  administration  and  that  admin- 
istration will  sit  down  with  the  Vietcong  and  work  out  a  new  so-called 
government  of  national  concord  which  then  will  hold  elections.  So 
you  can  imagine  what  kind  of  elections  that  will  be  by  the  time  you  get 
there.  In  other  words,  I  do  think  again  the  point  is  not  adequately 
made  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  government  that  has  been  elected 
into  office  under  the  new  constitution,  and  that  that  government  has 
obsei'ved  human  rights  by  and  large. 

There  certainly  is  a  free  press  there.  The  opposition  parties  can 
express  themselves  through  opposition  newspapers.  You  have  more 
newspapers  and  more  foreign  corres]Dondents  filing  uncensored  news 
out  of  South  Vietnam  than  I  believe  has  ever  happened  in  a  war-time 
situation  anywhere  in  the  world.  These  things  are  also  overlooked, 
as  I  say,  but  the}^  are  relevant  to  your  question  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  leans  over  backwards  to  do  all  these  thino-s  because 
they  know  they  are  being  carefully  watched  by  the  world.  They  want 
to  make  the  point  clear  that  they  are  a  govermnent  of  the  people,  that 
they  do  reflect  the  will  of  that  people.  They  certainly  stand  in  shai'p 
contrast  to  North  Vietnam  where  I  doubt  they  have  ever  had  a  free 
election  of  any  kind,  sliape  or  form. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  we  have  an}i:hing  further? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  don't  think  so.  I  just  want  to  thank  the  Secretary  for 
making  so  frank  a  statement  and  also  being  so  free  with  his  time. 

Mr.  Green.  I  hope,  Mr.  Wolff,  that  I  was  not  so  frank  that  I  have 
reason  to  worry.  I  also  appreciate  your  questions  about  the  Pentagon 
papers.  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  go  on  but  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  on  one  point :  From  now  on  no  one  can  accuse  the  State 
Department  of  being  behind  the  Times. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Or  left  at  the  Post,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  patience  and  frank- 
ness and  for  bringing  such  a  sense  of  balance  into  our  record  and  for 
providing  answers  to  many  of  these  questions  that  have  been  raised 
by  previous  witnesses.  We  are  verv"  appreciative. 

Thank  you  for  taking  so  much  of  your  time  to  be  here. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Brock  Adams,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Washington 

the  balance  between  congress  and  the  executive 

Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  I  first  want  to  express  my 
support  for  these  hearings  on  tlie  Indochina  war.  I  have  advocated  such  hear- 
ings for  many  years  because  I  believe  tlie  nation's  fundamental  constitutional 
system  of  checks  and  balances  has  been  seriously  endangered  by  the  change  in 
American  policy  in  Indochina  from  a  Presidential  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
to  a  full-scale  war  lacking  constitutional  approval  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  has  been  a  long,  slow  process,  but  until  recently  the  issue  has  never  been 
debated  or  acted  upon  by  the  traditional  American  governmental  or  political 
system.  The  recent  publication  of  the  "U.S.  Vietnam  Relationships,  194.5-67" 
(Pentagon  Papers)  demonstrates  how  this  occurred  piece  by  piece  from  the 
19.54  French  withdrawal  to  the  establishment  of  today's  continuing  full-scale 
war. 

I  arrived  in  Congress  in  January  of  1965  after  the  August  1964  vote  on  Viet- 
nam, which  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  I  remember  vividly 
my  first  briefings  at  the  White  House  on  the  war  and  my  confusion  as  to  why 
Congress  was  not  more  involved  in  the  decision  to  dispatch  troops  in  the  spring 
of  1965.  There  was  no  resolution  declaring  war  and  no  attempt  by  House  leaders 
to  prepare  a  detiiiled  authorizing  resolution  or  appropriations  limitation  on 
the  use  of  American  military  forces  in  Indochina.  This  involvement  was  treated 
as  an  Executive  action  under  the  constitutional  power  to  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs. After  the  troops  were  in  action,  the  power  of  the  Executive  was  widened 
by  use  of  "Conmiander  in  Chief"  constitutional  powers. 

This  period  can  be  likened  to  the  famous  fairy  tale  of  the  emperor's  new 
clothes,  with  Congress  compared  to  the  parents  of  the  innocent  child.  You 
will  remember  in  that  story  that  the  head  of  state  established  a  policy  of  de- 
veloping a  new  wardrobe.  He  was  given  advice  by  two  counselors  on  how  to 
proceed  in  creating  the  new  suit  of  clothes  and  how  the  state's  resources  would 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Even  more  important,  they  developed  a  policy  (ac- 
cepted and  believed  in  by  the  people)  that  the  wonderful  clothes  would  remain 
invisible  to  everyone  who  was  incompetent  to  hold  office  or  who    was  stupid. 

Of  course,  the  policy  was  bare  because  there  was  no  suit  of  clothes.  But 
no  one  voiced  that  essential  fact  or  even  debated  the  whole  program  while 
a  vast  amount  of  resources,  consisting  of  delicate  silk  and  pure  gold  thread,  were 
being  expended. 

Finally  the  day  came  for  the  procession.  The  unclothed  emperor  apx)eared  and 
paraded  the  length  of  town,  with  public  officials  still  supporting  the  "policy" 
because  they  did  not  want  to  be  called  incompetent,  and  the  citizens  refrain- 
ing from  commenting  because  they  did  not  want  to  be  called  stupid.  As  hap- 
pened with  us,  the  innocent  children  and  those  who  did  not  care  what  they 
were  called  and  thus  could  be  defined  as  neither  incompetent  nor  stupid  stated 
flatly,  "But  the  emperor  has  on  nothing  at  all."  And,  this,  of  cour.se,  is  what  has 
happened  to  all  of  us. 

Since  this  is  a  time  w^hen  everyone  seems  to  be  examining  his  own  files  or 
somebody  else's.  I  decided  to  look  at  my  own.  I  have  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent dated  August  11,  1965,  in  which  I  advocated  that  sound  economic  and  po- 
litical reforms  and  action  must  be  taken  to  match  our  military  action.  My 
search  continued  through  other  letters  and  comments,  culminating  with  a  state- 
ment on  August  9. 1967.  as  follows  : 

"I  followed,  and  followed  and  followed.  Now  I  refuse  to  go  any  further.  We 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  have  to  say  to  the  President.  'You've  got  to  do 
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better  than  you've  done.'  I  cannot  support  a  tax  increase  to  further  escalate  an 
Americanization  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

******* 

"Many  of  us  questioned  tlie  policy  of  steady  escalation,  but  have  not  expressed 
direct  opposition  until  the  results  could  be  seen.  Now  after  this  period  of  time 
we  find  neither  a  military  victory  nor  the  creation  of  a  popularly  supported 
government  in  South  Vietnam  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  corruption  or  to 
the  promotion  of  land  reform. 

"Our  policy  of  Americanization  of  the  war  has  tended  more  and  more  to  make 
the  South  Vietnamese  dependent  on  us,  rather  than  to  fulfill  their  own 
responsibilities." 

The  reason  many  of  us  were  not  vocal  in  support  of  the  so-called  Nixon  plan 
of  de-escalation  is  that  we  suggested  this  as  far  back  as  March  1967.  during  the 
debate  on  the  supplemental  defense  authorization  bill,  and  we  feel  that  progress 
in  the  last  four  years  has  been  far  too  slow.  The  result  has  been  that  the  domestic 
disasters  which  we  predicted  both  on  the  floor  and  in  speeches  throughout  the 
country  have  come  to  pass. 

A  BIPARTISAN   FOREIGN   POLICY   FOR   PEACE 

My  position  this  year  has  been  that  the  leader  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the 
Administration  should  affirm  a  bipartisan  policy  for  peace  and  move  away  from 
our  former  bipartisan  policy  for  war.  The  Democratic  party  should  continue  to 
confirm  to  the  President  its  support  for  a  definite  date  to  end  the  war  in  exchange 
for  a  release  by  Hanoi  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  Further,  a  definite  timetable 
(whether  it  be  six  months  or  nine  months  is  academic)  should  be  indicated  dur- 
ing which  time  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  would  demon- 
strate their  good  faith  by  returning  prisoners  and  observing  a  ceasefire,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  American  government  would  show  its  good  faith  by  with- 
drawing its  troops  to  meet  the  withdrawal  date.  At  the  end  of  that  period  of  time, 
the  situation  would  be  one  of  the  South  Vietnamese  facing  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  Indochina  with  certain  knowledge  that  they  must  settle  their  own  dift'erences. 
as  has  always  been  the  case.  This  would  give  the  government  in  South  Vietnam 
a  final  period  of  time  to  carry  out  necessary  social,  political  and  economic  re- 
forms to  create  a  popularly  supported  government  in  the  fall  elections.  It  would 
also  provide  for  our  troops  being  withdrav\Ti  and  our  prisoners  of  war  l-efhrned 
by  a  date  certain. 

If  such  a  policy  were  developed  by  the  leader  of  the  major  opposition  party  as 
it  stands  on  American  foreign  policy,  then  President  Nixon  should  have  confi- 
dence that  the  war  would  not  lie  a  major  political  issue  between  the  parties 
and  it  would  truly  be  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  peace  in  Indochina. 

FUTTJRE   OF  INDOCHINA 

I  do  not  think  anyone  should  try  during  this  process  to  predict  the  jiolitical 
future  of  Indochina,  and  in  particular  whether  or  not  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  will  survive  or  whether  Indochina  will  be  communist,  neutral  or 
something  else.  No  one  can  predict  what  will  happen  on  that  peninsula,  but  then 
no  one  knew  in  1967  and  no  one  knows  today.  Above  all,  the  American  people 
should  not  be  led  into  any  further  great  expectations  about  the  future  of  Vietnam 
or  of  any  of  the  emerging  nations. 

I  think  we  can  end  this  war  now.  As  I  have  said  continuously  for  the  past  four 
years,  we  have  done  all  we  can  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  carried  out  our  com- 
mitments, whatever  they  may  be,  and  the  future  of  that  country  must  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  live  there,  which  is  where  it  always  as  been  and 
always  will  be. 

"We  can  form  a  new  policy  for  peace  and  not  retreat  from  the  reality  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  the  realistic  position  is  to  stop  this  Vietnam  disaster  and  start  on 
a  new  course. 

ISOLATIONISM    AND    MILITARY    INTERVENTION 

We  face  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  Americans  between  15  and  30  will  probably 
oppose  any  military  involvement  by  the  United  States  any  place  in  the  world  for 
almost  any  reason  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  is  a  great  tragedy.  A  generation 
of  Americans  who  should  have  nurtured  upon  the  idealism  of  the  I9.50's,  epito- 
mized in  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  has  become  cynical  or  disillusioned.  This 
generation  has  lo-st  the  vision  of  America  as  the  moral  leader  of  the  free  world. 
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INIauy  young  people  both  here  and  abroad  look  upon  this  country  as  a  grasping,  un- 
concerned military  monster. 

The  world  of  the  next  20  years  will  be  a  violent  world  in  many  ways  with  a 
continuing  threat  of  nuclear  eonfrontarion  between  the  developed  nnuous.  and 
continual  struggles  for  power  within  and  between  the  emerging  nations.  Both 
l>roblems  will  often  involve  violence  or  threats  of  violence  and  will  affect 
America's  future.  The  present  conflict  in  Pakistan  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
exi>ected  not  only  in  Asiatic  countries  but  throughout  Africa,  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere.  We  must  change  our  role  of  being  a  world  policeman,  but  we  must  not 
retreat  to  neo-isolationism.  We  can  maintain  our  commitments  and  relationsliips 
with  Europe  and  Israel  without  continuing  our  old  policies.  For  example,  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  may  require  that  we  share  some  military  responsibilities  irt 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  but  this  does  not  require  stationing  3U0.0O()  troops 
with  their  dependents  in  Europe.  This  was  done  on  the  premise  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  fight  a  land  war  in  Europe.  We  have  already  demonstrated  in 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  that  we  are  not  going  to  interfere  in  the  communist 
bloc.  Our  free  world  allies  have  demon>strated  their  lack  of  support  for  a  policy 
that  contemplates  a  large  land  war  in  Europe. 

I  have  always  disliked  the  labels  of  "hawk"  and  "dove,"  and  I  often  tried  tO' 
bring  "owls"  and  "eagles"  into  the  aviary,  but  I  have  found  that  in  American  polit- 
ical life  we  seem  to  deal  in  a  limited  number  of  comparisons  and  labels  at  any  one 
time.  I  find  that  because  I  have  advocated  that  the  United  States  disengage  and 
get  out  of  Indochina.  1  have  automatically  been  labele<l  a  "dove."  This  has  never 
meant,  however,  that  I  have  been  one  who  believed  that  the  United  States  should 
return  to  isolationism.  I  think  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  label  all  those  who  oppose 
the  Vietnam  war  as  pacifists,  isolationists,  or  some  kind  of  nut. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  United  States  should  be  involved  in  the  world, 
and  yes,  I  accept  the  fact  that  humans  do  not  always  do  the  proper  and  right 
thing  and  sometimes  the  relation.ship  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
may  necessarily  involve  the  use  of  military  force. 

The  situation  in  Indochina  was  studied  carefully  by  many  of  us  for  many 
months  before  we  finally  took  the  position  long  ago  that  this  war  was  wrong  for 
the  United  States  from  every  viewpoint — moral — military — diplomatic — eco- 
nomic— -or  by  any  other  test  which  should  be  u.sed  in  determining  American 
foreign  policy.  I  simply  believe  that  when  a  policy  is  wrong  it  should  be  stopped 
and  a  new  policy  established. 

MILITARY   FORCE    HAS    BEEN    MISUSED     IX    INDOCHINA 

In  May  1970  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cambodian  intervention,  I  received  an 
excellent  brief  from  a  group  of  Seattle  lawyers  which  set  forth  very  well  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  President  in  the  exercise  of  American  foreign  policy 
has  in  the  past  been  required  to  use  military  force.  There  were  four  categories, 
and  a  fifth  which  described  improper  use  of  military  force  in  American  foreign 
affairs.  These  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Cas^^s  where  there  has  been  a  formal  Congressional  declaration  of  war — 
for  example.  World  War  II. 

2.  Cases  where  there  has  been  a  specific  Congressional  re.^olution  allowing 
the  employment  of  force,  although  not  7-ising  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
(numerous  examples,  such  as  the  American-Mexican  hostilities  of  1914-1917, 
the  T(mkin  Gulf  resolution  with  respect  to  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  etc.). 

3.  Cases  where  there  has  been  a  broad  international  sanction  for  the  action 
pursuant  to  more  general  treaty  commitmeni-s  approved  by  the  Spiiati^ — for  ex- 
ample Korean  action  under  the  United  Nations  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
action  sanctioned  by  the  O.A.S. 

4.  Cases  where,  absent  any  of  the  preceding  three  justifications,  there  has 
been  an  immediate  threat  to  the  lives  of  American  civilians  or  to  American 
property  (chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  minor  actions,  with  numerous  examples 
going  back  to  the  early  nineteenth  century ) . 

n.  Cases  v,'here.  absent  any  of  the  preceding  four  justifications,  there  has  lieen 
a  subsequent  official  recognition  l»y  this  country  that  the  conditions  were  not 
ones  which  would  justify  the  intervention. 

The  continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  incursions  into  Laos  and 
Cnmbodia  do  not  come  within  any  Executive  i)Owers.  In  my  opinion,  the  num- 
ber one  cause  of  this  disaster  has  been  the  manner  in  which  Executive  nower  has 
been  used  since  1954  by  a  number  of  Presidents  to  gradually  widen  the  Execu- 
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tivp  power  from  conducting  normal  foreign  policy  and  acting  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  to,  in  reality,  conducting  a  war. 

Our  rhetoric  even  reflects  this.  For  many  years  we  referred  to  Indochina 
first  as  a  "Fi-ench  responsibility."  then  a  '"situation,"  then  a  "crisis."  and  finally 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  a  "war."  (I  might  add  that  we  once  referred 
to  it  as  the  "Vietnam  war"  and  now  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  all  involved  and  ^e  call  it  the  "Indochina  war.")  Any  time  we  have 
spent  .$115  billion,  suffered  53,771  casualties,  and  have  been  engaged  in  con- 
tinuous and  violent  combat  for  over  five  years,  we  have  a  war.  Yet  we  in 
Congress  have  never  voted  on  a  resolution  to  declare  war  or  to  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

America  has  been  torn  apart  because  the  historic  American  free  society  which 
has  always  been  willing  to  defend  and  its  citizens  has  also  abhorred  war 
as  a  ma.ior  aspect  of  foreign  policy.  Therefore,  fvtnn  the  time  of  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution,  the  United  States  has  required  that  war  be  declared  by  Con- 
gress, or  at  least  that  Congress  must  declare  a  state  of  national  emergency  before 
the  nation  became  involved  in  any  major  military  action.  It  was  never  intended 
in  the  American  system  that  the  President  or  any  other  man  lie  in  a  position 
to  commit  conscripted  Americans  to  a  war  without  Congress  debating  the  mat- 
ter and  having  the  entire  political  process  work  so  that  the  whole  nation  in 
effect  "went  to  war." 

A  state  of  declared  war  in  a  free  society  starts  a  series  of  events  which  allows 
a  society  to  remain  free  and  yet  able  to  cope  with  the  military  and  social  con- 
sequences of  the  war.  If  the  matter  has  been  deliated  by  Congress  and  is 
agreed  upon,  or  becomes  a  political  issue  which  is  debated  and  a  majorit.v 
<lecision  is  made  that  the  nation  should  be  involved  in  war,  the  Executive  is 
then  given  wider  appropriate  war  powers  by  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  puts 
into  effect  laws  such  as  wage  and  price  controls,  rationing,  excess  profits  taxes 
and  general  as  opposed  to  selective  conscription;  and  crerjione  (not  just  young 
fli-aftees  and  some  industries)  is  at  war.  It  also  means  that  government  powers 
involving  espionage,  treason  and  other  drastic  changes  from  peacetime  life  are 
made  clear,  and  issues  such  as  the  printing  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  fall  into 
proper  constitutional  categories. 

Our  relationships  with  p.otential  allies  and  j^itential  enemies  then  become 
very  clearcut.  It  also  means  that  the  national  debate  about  the  war  has  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  of  any  military  action,  and  not  in  a  series  of  street  dem- 
(mstrations  and  accusations  and  counter-accusations  after  the  war  is  already  in 
progress.  We  are  now  experiencing  the  tragedy  of  a  prolonged  Executive  war. 
and  we  should  not  repeat  it. 

I  know  many  will  say  that  it  is  no  longer  iiossible  to  have  a  decliaration  of 
war  or  a  declaration  of  national  emergency  when  we  face  a  world  in  whicli 
there  is  a  nuclear  balance  of  terror.  I  might  also  have  lielieved  that  at  one 
time,  but  the  exiierience  of  the  last  five  years  indicates  that  even  with  a 
nuclear  balance  of  terror  it  is  still  possible  that  there  can  be  wars  of  varying 
size,  with  the  large  nuclear  powers  deciding  not  to  destroy  the  world  with  a 
nuclear  exchange.  In  such  cases  war  declarations  are  still  valid  and  our  treaties 
and  commitments  must  be  redrawn  to  reflect  this.  We  can  have  war  without 
lio-locaust,  and  so  the  argument  that  we  are  facing  a  Tiotential  holocaust  so  no 
one  n(>eds  a  foreign  policy  is  not  always  true.  We  therefore  must  determine 
here  j-nd  now  for  the  1070's  what  America's  role  in  world  affairs  should  be. 
The  Congress  must  share  this  responsibility  with  the  President. 

FACING   NEC-ISOLATIONISM 

I  do  not  support  a  policy  of  isolationism.  I  believe,  however,  that  for  a  period 
of  time  the  ability  of  any  President  to  use  military  forces  as  they  have  been 
used  in  Indochina  will  be  severel.v  limited  l>y  public  opinion  and  by  the  effe<^'t 
that  a  bad  period  of  history  has  on  the  philosophy  of  men  in  jniblic  ofllice.  For  a 
philosojihical  generation  (a  new  group  of  jiolitical  leaders)  everyone  will  com- 
pare every  action  to  Vietnam.  We  will  cringe  from  any  foreign  involvement. 
The  horrors  of  this  conflict  will  also  restrict  the  available  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  because  the  refusal  b.v  the  Executive  and  military  to  allow  draft 
reforms  in  1007  will  probably  mean  an  end  to  draft  calls  and  m;aybe  of  the  entire 
system  in  the  near  future. 
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THE    NEW   AMERICAN    FOREIGN   POLICY 

American  foreign  policy  in  tlie  decade  of  1970  will  start  with  a  withdrawal 
of  American  participation  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Afterwards  there  will 
be  a  chance  to  move  to  a  more  sensible,  realistic  for<  i,^n  ijolicy.  I  think  all  of 
us  should  start  working  now  toward  the  creation  of  such  a  new  ixjsture  in 
foreign  affairs.  This  should  mean  active  involvement  by  the  United  States  in 
the  world  community  and  a  continued  role  in  the  day-to-day  changes  that  occur 
within  and  between  nations  as  they  go  through  the  upheaval  that  marks  the 
emerging  nations.  It  does  not  mean  we  can  or  will  always  determine  the  result. 

UNITED    STATES    NATIONAL    SECURITY 

I  believe  in  national  security  and  that  we  should  have  proper  militarj-  forces 
to  protect  us.  However,  this  does  not  require  a  2.G  million  man  standing  army 
stationed  all  over  the  world.  We  have  misdirected  our  efforts  and  spent  ii.imense 
amounts  of  money  to  maintain  this  huge  standing  army.  A  much  smaller  force 
of  career  soldiers  is  better.  The  world  of  the  1970's  will  probably  involve  main- 
taining nuclear  deterrents  between  the  major  powers,  by  agreements  hni  efully, 
and  if  not,  then  by  continued  matching  of  deterrent  forces.  A  reduced  level 
should  he  an  attainable  goal.  It  will  also  mean  the  existence  <if  only  those  forces 
necessary  to  carry  <nit  proper  foreign  policy  Executive  functions.  I  also  favor 
a  rotating  trained  reserve  for  a  national  emergency  or  protection  of  the  nation 
because  I  believe  the  citizen-soldier  concept  is  imp^jrtant.  I  hope  we  v.-ill  develop 
a  universal  national  service  system.  This  does  not  mean  a  continuation  of  the 
2%  war  military  policy  concept  which  prevailed  in  the  ID'JO's.  Thai  iM:)licy 
developed  by  the  military  was  based  on  the  United  States  military  phi!o.sophy 
that  the  United  States  to  keep  the  ix-ace  must  be  preptired  to  fight  a  land  war 
in  Europe  and  a  land  war  in  Asia  simultaneously  and  still  have  enough  strength 
to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  a  military  outbreak  in  I^atin  America  (U-  elsewhere. 
These  are  outmoded  military  concepts.  We  cannot  expect  to  impose  our  will 
on  the  world.  If  we  look  to  our  national  security  in  these  new  terms  and  end  the 
Vietnam  war,  we  can  expect  a  diversion  of  funds  from  the  present  swollen 
military  budgets  to  begin  to  make  funds  available  to  meet  our  urgent  domestic 
needs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  controversy  swirling  around  us  regarding  the  manner  in  which  we 
became  involved  in  Vietnam  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  matter  of  trying 
to  fix  blame  on  a  particular  individual,  political  party,  group  of  advisors,  of 
generals,  or  on  anyone  else.  It  should  be  used  by  this  Committee  and  by  the  non- 
Executive  branches  of  our  government  to  chart  a  course  to  insure  that  we  never 
again  in  our  free  society  forget  that  all  three  branches  of  govemment  and  the 
people  must  legitimately  support  our  foreign  policy,  with  full  access  to  the  infor- 
mation and  issues  involved.  Of  course,  there  is  an  occasional  need  for  secrecy 
in  terms  of  vital  matters  of  national  security,  particularly  when  they  involve  the 
lives  of  men  fighting  battles  in  far-off  lands.  But  if  we  are  to  remain  a  free  and 
open  so-ciety,  the  flow  of  information  to  the  people  and  any  controversy  which 
may  result  must  be  met  in  the  original  stages  of  the  development  of  policy  and 
not  after  the  policy  has  been  formed. 

The  recent  episode  of  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  demonstrates  the  need  for  review 
of  the  present  status  of  classification  of  materials  and  basic  definitions  of  "es- 
pionage" and  other  laws  designed  to  protect  necessary  secrets.  We  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  allowing  the  Executive  free  reign  in  what  can  be  defined  as 
"secret"  or  "classified"  public  documents.  This  has  led  to  a  system  where  certain 
information  is  "leaked"  or  other  information  is  suppressed,  not  for  vital  reasons 
of  national  security  but  because  of  an  attitude  of  making  nearly  everything 
secret  or  classified.  When  everything  is  made  secret  or  classified,  then,  of  course, 
nothing  becomes  secret  or  classified  because  the  number  of  people  ncessarily  in- 
volved in  transmitting,  storing  and  handling  a  huge  amount  of  material  makes 
it  impossible  to  guarantee  secrecy.  Certainly  information  which  can  involve  the 
lives  of  our  men  in  battle  can  and  should  be  placed  in  a  top  secret  category,  and 
there  are  certain  diplomatic  exchanges  which  cannot  take  place  unless  secrecy 
is  maintained  because  of  the  other  party's  insistence  upon  it.  It  should,  however, 
be  our  policy  to  declassify  information  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  an  emergency 
has  passed,  and  the  use  of  "top  secret"  should  be  limited  to  a  very  few  functions. 

This  will  always  be  a  difficult  system  to  operate,  and  it  is  very  different  from 
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the  manner  in  which  most  other  governments  operate,  and  in  particular  both  the 
traditional  European  and  Oriental  closed  form  of  governments.  Ours  has  always 
Jbeen  a  different  society  which  has  drawn  its  strength  from  popular  support  of 
the  people,  and  long-range  policy  is  determined  by  an  informed  citizenry  which 
tperiodically  makes  its  will  known  through  the  electoral  process.  When  the  elec- 
toral process  is  subverted  through  lack  of  information,  or  the  failure  of  both 
the  men  and  the  system  to  respond  to  major  national  issues,  then  we  will  repeat 
vthe  errors  of  the  traditional  governments  of  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  we  have  a  reawakening  of  the  traditional  American 
system  of  free  and  open  debate  and  an  honest,  realistic  revival  of  the  check  and 
balance  system  that  I  present  my  testimony  before  this  Committee  on  both  the 
substance  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and,  more  importantly,  on  the  system  which  I 
hope  this  Committee  and  the  entire  House  of  Representatives  will  use  in  dealing 
with  the  major  problems  in  American  foreign  policy  in  the  future. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  ray  views  on  the  Indo- 
china War  to  you  and  the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affair.s. 

My  position  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  our  involvement  in  Indochin;i  has  been 
"known  for  some  time.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
have  voiced  concern  over  the  expansion  of  the  war,  the  extent  of  our  role  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  my  support  for  a  Vietnamization  policy  which  should  end 
our  troop  commitment  by  December  of  1971. 

It  is  said  that  the  move  to  end  the  war  by  December  1971  gives  solace  to  the 
enemy.  This  cannot  give  any  more  aid  or  comfort  than  the  President's  Viet- 
namization policy  or  the  President's  announcement  of  continupd  iiullouts.  I 
believe  that  after  10  years — after  all  our  dead  and  wounded — after  dro])r.ing 
over  4  million  tor.s  of  bombs,  twice  as  much  ns  we  dropped  during  World  War  II. 
including  Korea — after  40  percent  of  our  troops  starting  to  use  drugs,  it  is 
time  to  let  the  South  Vietnamese  know  that  they  must  take  over  the  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field. 

The  South  Vietnamese  did  not  start  drafting  their  IS  year  olds  until  we  gave 
them  an  ultimatum  so  once  again  I  believe  we  must  give  them  an  ultimatum — 
a  definite  date  beyond  which  the  United  States  will  not  continue  to  provide 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  running  out — this  is  the  third  year  of  the  Vietnamization  program. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  been  fighting  in  Cambodia  and  Lnos  and  they  have 
told  us  that  they  will  get  out  of  Cambodia  when  they  wish.  South  Vietnam  has 
had  an  election  and  they  will  have  another  in  September.  If  they  cannot  go  it  by 
December,  they  will  never  be  able  to  defend  them.selves. 

In  1968  the  President  told  the  American  people  that  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the 
war.  That  plan  had  to  be  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  for  in  reality  the 
Vietnamization  program  was  started  by  President  Johnson  when  he  ordered  the 
training  of  the  South  Vietnam  Army  to  defend  itself  under  the  pacification  pro- 
gram. By  calling  for  complete  withdrawal  by  December  31, 1971,  we  are  supporting 
the  policy  of  Vietnamization  but  calling  for  its  completion  in  1971  instead  of 
1972,  a  presidential  election  year. 

The  President  has  pledged  to  end  the  war.  He  has  told  us  that  all  U.S.  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia.  I  say  let  that  be  our  policy  and  let 
it  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


f^TATEMENT    OF    HON.     O.    ClARK    FiSHER.    A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS    FROM 

THE  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. As  we  contemplate  withdrawal,  with  all  the  attendant  problems,  keeping  in 
mind  the  plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  we  know  there  is  no  magic  solution.  This 
being  an  international  matter,  we  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  the  President 
and  Executive  branch  to  lead  the  way. 

It  is  most  appropriate,  as  I  see  it,  that  members  of  Congress  exercise  restraint  in 
proposing  specific   withdrawal   dates   and   including   other   details   about   the 
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many  sensitive  issues  which  are  properly  handled  by  negotiations  with  the  enemy. 
Any  resolutions,  therefore,  should  be  so  worded  as  not  to  rock  the  boat  and  to  keep 
those  considerations  in  mind. 

We  should  avoid  any  resolutions  which  might  be  interpreted  by  the  enemy 
in  the  wrong  way,  which  might  cause  the  Communists  to  misjudge  our  will  and 
our  purpose.  Above  all,  we  should  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  our  negotiators  in  Paris. 

While  I  question  the  value  or  the  propriety  of  the  Congress  attempting  to 
fix  a  date  certain  for  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  if  such  a  course  is  followed  I 
feel  it  to  be  imperative  that  we  impose  corresponding  conditions  upon  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  are  the  only  aggressors  involved  in  the  conflict.  A  uni- 
lateral proposal  to  be  out  of  Vietnam  by  a  day  certain,  without  imposing  a  similar 
conditions  upon  the  enemy,  would  play  into  their  hands  and  would  amount  to 
an  act  of  capitulation  and  surrender  on  our  part. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Communists  should  change  their  intransigent  attitude 
and  decide,  in  good  faith,  ro  end  the  fighting  and  settle  the  issues,  we  have 
already  made  it  clear  our  government  will  meet  them  more  than  half  way.  They 
know  that.  If  they  really  want  to  end  the  war,  then  why  should  they  not  be 
willing  to  agree  to  get  out  themselves?  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Any  resolution  we  approve  should,  of  course,  include  a  positive  requirement 
for  a  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  Such  an  approach  could  be  exi>ected  to 
bolster,  not  compromise,  the  objectives  of  our  negotiators  in  Paris. 

With  respect  to  the  fate  of  our  prisoners,  we  can  ill  afford  to  forever  give  up 
any  bargaining  advantage  we  now  have. 

THE    POW    ISSUE 

As  we  proceed  with  withdrawal  plans  and  negotiations,  the  paramount  over- 
riding problem  i-elates  to  release  of  the  prisoners.  In  that  connection,  the  Com- 
munists have  made  it  crystal  clear  that  an  announcement  of  a  day  certain  for 
our  pullont  would,  at  the  most,  only  cause  them  to  "discuss"  the  POW  is.sue. 

The  enemy  has  blown  hot  and  cold  on  this  line.  On  the  one  hand,  they  use 
American  visitors  in  Paris  to  feed  soft  line  propaganda  for  U.S.  home  convSumi> 
tion,  and  on  the  other  they  change  their  tune  w^hen  talking  on  the  record  at  the 
peace  table.  That  fact  has  been  repeatedly  documented. 

Coming  from  the  Communists,  a  promise  to  '•discuss"  the  repatriation  of 
prisoners  does  not,  of  course,  mean  anything.  Only  two  weeks  ago  their  chief 
negotiator  in  Paris  made  it  clear  that  in  addition  to  the  day  certain  requirement 
they  would  also  demand  compliance  with  t7V0  neiv  conditions — that  we  cut  off 
all  militai-y  and  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  after  our  trooi>s  are  out. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  they  will  impose  conditions  which  would 
enable  them  to  take  over  the  South  before — hj  their  own  pronouncement — 
they  will  stop  shooting  and  before  they  will  "discuss"  prisoners. 

COMMUNIST    DECEPTION 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  Communist  double-talk.  "The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice, 
but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  our  planes 
were  bombing  the  supply  lines  in  the  north,  Hanoi  insisted  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  would  come  about  if  and  when  that  bombing  was  stopi)ed.  They  made 
a  world  issue  of  it.  Bombing  was  made  rhe  one  stumbling  block.  Remember  that? 
Well,  their  bluff  was  called.  Bombing  in  North  Vietnam  was  stopped,  and  the 
world  awaited  an  immediate  .settlement.  What  happened?  Nothing.  For  three 
long  years  they  have  refused  to  negotiate  anything. 

UNITY   IS    THE   ANSWER 

While  I  have  felt  from  the  beginning  we  had  no  business  over  there  unless  we 
were  there  to  win  a  military  victory — which  vmdoubtedly  could  have  been 
achieved  long  ago  had  the  military  been  permitted  to  determine  the  strategy  and 
choose  the  targets — our  government  is  now  committed  to  mass  withdrawal,  co- 
inciding with  a  Vietnamization  program.  I  think  that  plan  should  have  united 
support  from  the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  Lack  of  unity  in  this  coun- 
trv  has  served  to  prolong  that  war. 

While  I  was  in  Paris  recently  I  attended  a  briefing  conducted  by  one  of  our 
chief  negotiators.  He  said  the  noise  that  comes  from  war  protesters  m  this 
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country  tends  to  bolster  Communist  intransigence,  and  obviously  makes  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  more  difficult. 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  engage  in  gestures  of  appeasement  and 
piecemeal  legislation  along  the  same  line.  The  enemy  has  been  bled  white  during 
that  war.  An  estimated  750,088  Communists  have  been  killed,  according  to  the 
most  recent  report.  Our  losses  of  more  than  45.000  are  unacceptabiy  high.  It 
has  indeed  been  a  tragic  involvement.  The  South  has  lost  131,285. 

The  ARVNs  are  today  admittedly  much  stronger  than  they  have  ever  been. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  equal  to  the  challenge,  once  we  are  out.  That  remains 
seen.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  understandable  why  the  Communists  are 
so  desperately  anxious  that  we  pull  out  under  conditions  which  would  enable 
them,  despite  their  plight,  to  take  over.  Therein  lies  our  chief  bargaining  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  in  the  Congress  that  cannot  be  done, 
and  much  better,  by  negotiating  in  Paris.  A  proper  and  meaningful  approach 
would  be  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  resounding  resolution,  giving  solid  support 
to  our  Paris  negotiators  and  their  objectives.  That  would  provide  the  best  hope 
for  the  release  of  our  prisoners.  Remember  this :  Unity  in  this  country  is  what 
the  Communists  are  most  afraid  of. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Karth,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

THE  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  the  Tndo- 
China  war  before  your  subcommittee.  Briefly,  I  will  review  some  of  my  involve- 
ment in  this  question  and  some  of  the  issues  that  stand  before  us  today.  Of 
r»rimary  concern  to  me  is  the  question  of  executive  primacy  and  the  need  for 
Congress  to  re-assert  its  rightful  and  constitutional  role  in  determining  foreign 
policy.  We  must  be  certain  not  to  have  any  more  Vietnams. 

When  I  began  my  light  against  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  1966,  I  sometimes 
felt  as  if  I  was  shouting  into  the  darkness,  although  there  always  has  been  a 
body  of  anti-war  feeling  in  my  district.  In  February  of  1967  on  the  St.  Thomas 
College  campus  in  my  district,  I  delivered  my  first  major  address  against  the  war. 
It  was  reported  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  following  my  speech  tliat  it  "marked  the 
first  major  policy  split  between  the  Democratic  Congress  and  the  administration 
of  President  Lyndon  Johnson."  While  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  minority,  I  am 
today  encouraged  by  what  I  see  happening  in  Congress. 

Specifically,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  number  of  Congressmen  who  have  now 
changed  their  position  in  respect  to  our  action  in  Indo-China.  And  I  am  impressed 
by  the  new  awareness  by  Congress  of  its  role  in  determining  our  country's  foreign 
policy. 

But  what  of  our  present  problem? 

We  are  told  that  the  war  is  being  wound  down,  yet  that  is  difficult  to  believe 
in  the  light  of  our  two  most  recent  invasions  and  the  revelations  concerning  our 
deep  involvement  in  Laos — both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  the  administration  has  discovered  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  a  new  and  indeed  unique  way  to  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia. 
Rather  than  the  traditional  route  east  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  this  administra- 
tion seems  determined  to  get  us  out  of  that  area  by  heading  west  through  Asia. 

At  the  rate  we  have  invaded  Cambodia  and  Laos,  I  drew  up  my  own  withdrawal 
timetable,  and  based  upon  my  estimates  the  last  of  our  troops  might  well  embark 
for  the  United  States  via  the  Suez  Canal  sometime  around  1979. 

And  then  there  is  the  terrifying  use  of  the  word  "only"  by  the  administration 
in  an  attempt  to  convince  the  people  that  the  war  is  being  wound  down.  In  recent 
weeks  we  have  read  the  administration's  latest  casualty  figures  that  state  "only" 
19  were  killed  in  Vietnam.  Tell  the  mother  or  father  of  any  one  of  those  19  dead 
that  he  is  one  of  "only."  Over  45,000  Americans  have  been  killed  and  300,000 
wounded.  If  it  is  a  consensus  that  we  erred  in  becoming  involved  we  should  get 
out  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  certainly  no  later  than  New  Tear's  Day.  1972. 
That  war  is  not  worth  one  more  American  life  from  either  an  enemy  bullet,  or 
from  the  slow  death  of  drug  addiction. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  unless  pressure  is  con- 
tinued upon  the  present  Administration  by  Congress  specifically  and  the  public 
in  general  that  this  agonizing  disengagement  will  not  drag  on.  I  say  that  the 
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Johnson  administration  was  wrong,  this  administration  is  wrong,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  now  agree. 

Several  key  issues  enter  into  any  serious  discussion  of  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  the  question  of  Yietnamization  versus  negotiation.  This  ad- 
ministration has  apparently  given  up  any  hope  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
through  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Only  a  week  ago  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sug- 
gested that  the  peace  cannot  be  obtained  in  public  meetings  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  is  wrong — it  is  precisely  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Administration  to  set  a  deadline  at  the  Paris  talks  that  we  have  had  to 
seek  peace  in  Indo-China  through  other  means — primarily  legislation. 

But  this  attitude  by  the  Administration  is  not  surprising.  Since  its  election  it 
has  been  trying  to  tell  us  to  shut  up  because  everything  is  all  right  over  there. 
Well,  it  isn't  and  we  won't  be  quiet. 

]\Ieanwhile,  as  the  negotiations  are  neglected.  Yietnamization  is  stepped  up. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  originally  supported  the  concept  of  Yietnamization  so  long  as  it 
was  coordinated  with  serious  negotiation  in  Paris.  But  simply  to  Yietnamize  the 
war  without  any  real  prospects  for  peace  would  result  in  Asians  killing  Asians, 
with  American  pilots  dropping  the  bombs.  We  must  work  for  a  withdrawal 
deadline  to  end  the  killing  and  the  suffering  in  that  wretched  part  of  the  world — 
a  withdrawal  timetable  would  speed  the  negotiations.  And  we  cannot  claim  to 
have  withdrawn  from  Yietnam  until  we  stop  killing  people  there — changing  our 
role  from  bullets  on  the  ground  to  bombs  from  the  air  does  not  reduce  our 
responsibility. 

Some  bring  up  the  point  of  Red  Chinese  expansion  as  a  reason  for  our  continued 
role  in  Southeast  Asia.  Yet.  we  too  are  contributing  to  expansion  of  the  war. 
Previously  Cambodia  and  Laos  were  staging  areas,  now  they  too  are  battle- 
fields. I  hold  no  trust  of  the  Red  Chinese  leaders,  don't  misunderstand,  but  they 
are  a  country  that  has  been  wracked  with  its  own  civil  and  domestic  strife  in 
recent  years.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  Red  Chinese  threat  of  several  years  ago 
in  India  was  in  part  provoked  by  India's  leaders  trying  to  prove  that  they  weren't 
"soft."  Frankly,  I  suspect  that's  our  reason  for  being  in  Yietnam.  How  far  can 
we  expand  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  before  the  Red  Chinese  are  provoked — 
certainly  not  indefinitely  as  we  learned  in  Korea.  On  the  other  hand  both  the 
North  and  the  South  Yietnamese  are  fiercely  nationalistic  people,  and  theoreti- 
cally, at  least  the  North  is  fighting  in  an  effort  to  unify  the  country.  If  we  continue 
applying  severe  military  pressure  upon  North  Yietnam  we  will  in  effect  drive  that 
country  to  seek  more  and  more  aid  from  its  Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  Communist 
allies  and  neighbors.  We  cannot  and  should  not  look  at  the  events  in  isolation. 

We  have  seen  before  that  continued  bombing  stiffens  resistance,  yet  we  per- 
sist in  the  belief  that  we  can  force  the  enemy  to  capitulate  at  the  bargaining  table 
through  military  pressure.  This  policy  has  failed  in  the  past  and  is  failing  now. 

Then  there  are  those  who  predict  a  bloodbath  if  we  leave  South  Yietnam. 
That  is  a  surijrising  fear  .since  a  bloodbath  has  already  been  inflicted  there  with 
saturation  bombing,  search  and  destroy  missions,  and  fi'ee-fire  zones.  Under  inter- 
national supervision  there  could  be  no  Communist-led  bloodbath.  But  unless  we 
work  for  a  negotiated  peace  we  run  the  risk  of  a  Communist  victory  over  the  long- 
haul.  And  without  negotiations  and  international  supervision  we  do  indeed  run 
a  bloodbath  risk.  That  makes  our  withdrawal  and  serious  negotiations  all  the 
more  compelling  since  the  "anti-bloodbath"  agreement  would  be  a  subject  of 
negotiations  along  with  prisoners  release  for  a  definite  withdrawal  timetable. 

The  question  of  war  crimes  which  haunts  the  American  people  should  be 
resolved  by  a  United  Nations  investigation  into  war  crimes  committed  by  both 
sides  in  this  conflict.  Self-flagellation  in  the  name  of  our  own  crimes  does  little  to 
solve  the  real  war  crime  issue.  I  see  no  answer  to  this  question  without  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Finally  the  question  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  Historically  peace  negotiations 
begin  seriously  only  after  the  fighting  stops.  The  prisoner  of  war  issue  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  solved  by  ill-conceived  grandstanding  commando  raids,  not  by  a 
refusal  to  negotiate  in  Paris.  I  have  said  to  the  people  of  my  district  that  we 
must  not  allow  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  to  become  a  political  issue,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Administration  has  made  it  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  these  considerations  and  others,  I  recommend  the 
following : 

1.  I  urge  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  the  entire  theater  of  operations  in- 
cluding Laos  and  Cambodia  based  upon  mutual  holding  actions. 
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2.  We  must  set  a  withdrawal  date  and  stick  to  it  if  meaningful  nesotiations 
and  a  return  of  the  prisoners  is  accomplished.  I  favor  an  immediate  with- 
drawal, but  under  the  circumstances.  I  would  support  a  withdrawal  timetable 
that  would  have  our  troops,  all  our  troops,  out  by  the  end  of  1971.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  legislation  to  that  effect. 

3.  We  must  negotiate  firmly  and  fairly  in  Paris  recognizing  that  continued 
military  pressure  has  not  and  will  not  force  the  enemy  into  concession  or  sub- 
mission any  more  than  it  would  the  U.S. 

4.  We  must  seek  international  cooperation  in  helping  to  end  this  war  through 
the  United  Nations. 

n.  We  mu.st  guard  against  future  Vietnams  by  re-asserting  the  constitutional 
partnership  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  our  government. 

6.  Finally  we  at  home  must  continue  to  raise  our  voices  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Congress  for  peace. 

]\Ir.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  inform  this  sub- 
committee of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  my  district  and  state  concerning  this 
war.  My  own  polls  at  the  district  level  show  a  nearly  three-fourths  majority 
against  the  war.  In  contrast  my  1967  poll  showed  only  20%  of  my  district 
opposed  the  war.  In  addition,  the  state  legislature  has  passed  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  state  attorney  general  to  explore  the  constitutionality  of  Minnesotn 
draftees  being  sent  to  an  undeclared  war.  The  Governor  of  rvlinne.sota,  Wendell 
Anderson,  has  endorsed  a  "Dump  the  War"  rally  in  Minnesota.  Also,  the  Ram- 
sey County  Board  of  Commissioners  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  cut  off  the  war's  funds  until  such  time  as  the  President  acts 
to  set  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  combat  forces  from  that 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  isolated  incidents,  but  the  deep  concern  for  peace 
expressed  by  the  people  in  my  district  and  the  elected  ofRcials  of  my  state. 

We  have  heard  the  President  say  he  does  not  want  to  preside  over  the  first 
defeat  in  our  country's  history.  Historically  he  is  wrong  on  that  point,  but 
regardless,  he  may  find  himself  going  down  in  history  as  the  President  who 
prolonged  and  widened  a  war  that  very  few  at  home  could  justify  now  that  the 
facts  are  becoming  increasingly  well  known. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  President's  future  story  in  the  history  books. 
I  am  concerned  about  bringing  peace  to  Indo-China,  a  peace  it  seems  that  Con- 
gress must  lead  the  way  to  finding. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Roiiaxo  L.  Mazzoli.  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

THE  State  of  Kentucky 

Ten  years  ago  this  year,  the  first  American  soldier  lost  his  life  in  a  little-known 
Southeast  Asian  country  called  Vietnam.  Now,  a  full  decade  later,  Americans  look 
back  on  a  great  national  sacrifice :  50,000  of  our  finest  young  men  have  died,  over 
300,000  have  been  wounded ;  and  thousands  of  broken  families  and  shattered 
lives  offer  mute  testimony  to  the  high  price  we  have  paid  for  this  war. 

We  look  back  on  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  our  precious  national  re- 
sources drained  off  in  a  remote  place — resources  sorely  needed  here  at  home  to 
clean  our  air  and  water,  rebuild  our  cities,  educate  our  children,  and  restore 
prosperity  to  our  war-weary  economy. 

We  have  seen  thousands  of  injured  and  crippled  veterans  return  to  this  country 
only  to  find  that  they  sometimes  do  not  receive  the  best  care  tlieir  country  can 
provide — the  kind  of  care  they  deserve. 

We  are  shocked  to  find  thousands  of  young  American  soldiers  falling  into  the 
trap  of  heroin  addiction  in  Vietnam  as  they  wait  out  the  endless  weeks  and 
months  for  the  day  they  can  come  home  to  their  loved  ones  again. 

And  we  wait  helples.sly  from  halfway  around  the  world  as  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican pilots  and  soldiers  languish  in  captivity  in  North  Vietnamese  prisoner  of 
war  camps. 

Our  nation  has  not  begrudged  these  sacrifices.  We  have  throughout  our  history 
given  willingly  where  sacrifice  has  been  called  for.  But  now  it  is  time  for  a 
reckoning,  for  an  accounting.  It  is  now  time  to  say  "we  have  given  enough".  We 
have  endured  the  longest  and  most  trying  war  in  our  history,  and  endured  it 
honorabl.v — now  it  is  time  to  draw  back  and  heal  our  wounds. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  trace  all  of  our  .societ.v's  ills  to  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
it  is  true  that  the  war  is  the  root  of  the  raging  inflation  that  has  eaten  away  at 
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paychecks  for  the  last  five  years.  It  is  true  that  an  effort  to  control  this  war-fueled 
inflation  has  thrown  tens  of  thousands  of  working  Americans  into  unemployment 
lines.  And  it  is  true  that  the  war  has  widened  gaps  between  white  and  black,  old 
and  Toung.  and  rich  and  poor. 

Just  to  set  a  date  ending  our  participation  in  this  war  will  not  bring  us  to- 
gether. It  will  not  by  itslef  assure  proi>er  care  for  injured  or  drug-addicted  vet- 
erans. Nor  will  this'  measure  alone  bring  home  our  prisoners  of  war.  But  it  is 
a  necessary  first  step  to  all  of  these. 

For  these  reasons,  I  supported  on  tlie  floor  of  the  House  the  Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Authorization  Bill,  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  use  of  material  procured  under  the  authorization  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  after  December  31.  lUTl.  The  amendment  provided  for  the  safety  of 
American  troops  during  withdrawal  and  opened  the  door  for  new  negotiations 
on  prisoners  of  war.  If  the  time  were  shown  to  be  inadequate,  the  amendment 
allowed  for  consultation  between  the  President  and  Congress  on  additional  time 
for  withdrawal. 

With  these  safeguards,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  withdraw  all  American  troops 
safely  and  honorably  from  Vietnam  by  December  31,  1971.  This  is  a  goal  to 
which  I  pledged  by  effort  last  year  and  one  toward  which  I  have  worked  this 
year.  I  supported  the  December  31  deadline  earlier  in  the  year  in  the  House  De- 
mocratic caucus,  and  I  voted  for  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  draft  bill  which 
would  have  made  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  within  nine  months  U.S.  policy.  I 
will  continue  my  efforts  toward  this  goal  until  the  last  American  soldier  is 
brought  home. 

Statement   by  Hox.  Pakrex  J.  Mitchell  a  Representative  ix  Congress  From 

THE  State  of  Maryland 

It  is  reason  for  encouragement  as  well  as  dismay  that  so  many  Memlier  of 
Congress  are  testifying  on  the  war  in  Indochina  before  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  This  is  a  heart- 
ening event  in  that  it  demonstrates  yet  again  the  overwhelming  opposition  to 
this  senseless  conflict  on  the  part  of  both  this  Nation's  citizenry  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  this  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  be  discouraged  by  the  futility  of  such  an  outpour- 
ing of  opinion  against  the  destruction  and  violence  here  and  in  Indochina  which 
has  consumed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Asians  and  Americans.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust  that  has  been  largely  ignored  by  those  who  are  capable  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  military  folly  and  who  have  compounded  their  error  by  seeking 
to  prevent  the  American  people  from  learning  the  true  nature  of  the  decisions 
which  have  resulted  in  the  horrid  course  of  events. 

Beyond  the  nature  of  the  disclosures  concerning  the  executive  branch  decisions 
that  have  led  us  to  the  situation  that  we  face  today,  the  controvei-sy  surround- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Pentagon  study  on  Vietnam  demonstrates  that  many 
Americans  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  Government  which  purportedly  represents 
them  and  that  the  Government  is  fearful  of  letting  the  people  know  what  it  has 
done  in  the  past  is  still  doing  today.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  restore  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  our  Government. 

We  cannot  speak  piously  of  a  system  of  laws  and  then  blithely  disregard  those 
limitations  upon  excessive  governmental  authority  when  it  suits  us.  We  can- 
not expect  our  young  citizens  to  keep  their  actions  within  the  law  if  we  fail  to 
do  so  ourselves. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  revelations  in  the  Pentagon  papers  should  come  as 
no  surprise  to  the  American  people  are  correct.  We  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  Government's  misleading  of  the  public  in  the  inflated  body  counts  which 
included  dead  animals  as  well  as  the  enemy.  The  pride  taken  in  the  week's  "kill" 
aLso  demonstrates  the  coldness  and  indifference  towards  the  destruction  we  are 
inflicting  in  Indochina  which  has  come  to  characterize  and  to  plague  the  Ameri- 
can psyche. 

The  Pentagon  papers  have  also  revealed  that  the  CIA  told  the  present  adndn- 
istration  in  1969  that  the  Domino  theory  was  not  applicable  to  the  situation  in 
Indochina.  Yet  the  President  still  .speaks  of  a  Communist  threat  to  the  stability 
of  the  entire  subcontinent.  If  the  President  should  change  his  line  of  argument 
in  defense  of  our  continued  support  of  the  discredited  Tliieu-Ky  regime,  that 
will  not  be  anything  new  either.  We  have  already  heard  far  to  many  different 
justifications  for  our  support  of  various  regimes  and  for  our  involvement  in 
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the  war.  As  each  of  these  arguments  has  been  succesively  knocked  down,  a  new 
one  has  sprung  up  in  its  place. 

Neither  is  the  executive  branch's  disregard  of  the  first  amendment  and  its  pro- 
tections against  prior  restraint  of  the  press  a  recent  outgrowth  of  this  military 
folly.  Soldiers,  congressmen,  and  ordinary  citizens  have  been  watched  by  the 
FBI  in  a  vain  and  illegal  attempt  to  limit  the  outpouring  of  dissent  which  this 
v,"ar  has  engendered.  It  cannot  be  considered  traitorous  to  oppose  this  illegal  war 
which  has  destroyed  the  people  and  land  of  southeast  Asia  and  torn  our  nation 
asunder.  We  must  exert  all  our  efforts  to  end  this  war. 

Along  with  twelve  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
filed  a  suit  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  President's  waging  this  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  The  declaration  of  war  clause  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  (article  I.  .section  VIII,  clause  II)  is  clear  proof  of  ihe 
founding  fathers'  intention  that  the  executive  alone  should  not  be  able  to  tnke 
this  nation  into  war :  Only  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  The 
exigencies  imposed  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  war-making  with 
the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  no  way  permit  the  Pre.sident  to  perpetuate  the 
extended  involvement  of  American  men  and  money  which  we  have  squandered 
in  Vietnam.  Nor  can  the  executive  claim  that  congressional  votes  to  continue 
appropriations  for  the  soldiers  who  are  in  the  battlefield  and  to  extend  the  draft 
which  sends  them  there  are  in  any  way  equivalent  to  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war. 

Our  case  was  dismissed  last  week  by  Judge  William  Jones  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Washington.  D.C..  without  our  lawyers'  presenting  any  oral  argu- 
ments on  our  behalf,  but  we  have  already  appealed  the  district  court  decision 
to  the  appellate  court.  In  its  motion  to  dismiss,  the  Government  contended  that 
the  President's  powers  as  chief  executive  are  suflScient  to  uphold  his  taking  us 
into  this  war  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  also  argued  that  as  congresmen  we  lack  the  standing  to  bring  such  a 
suit  against  the  Government.  The  doctrines  of  separation  of  powers  and  checks 
and  balances  will  be  mere  charades  if  there  is  not  -a  full  airing  of  the  issues  we 
have  raised  in  the  case. 

Our  legal  protest  of  the  manner  in  which  this  war  is  being  conducted  is  I,ut 
one  of  many  outcries  against  this  slaughter.  Des]nte  this  gi-owing  clamor  for  a 
change  in  our  policy.  President  Nixon  has  widened  the  war  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, claiming  victory  and  continued  success  for  his  Vietnamization  program 
when  the  evidence  clearly  indicated  otherwise.  The  much  heralded  Vietnamiza- 
tion of  the  war  will  mean  that  yellow-skinned  people  will  do  the  dying  instead  of 
white,  black,  and  browm-skinned  Americans.  Over  50.000  Americans  have  already 
died  in  this  war.  Three  hundred  thousand  Americans  have  been  maimed  and 
wounded.  We  must  not  let  those  numbers  get  any  higher.  Neither  can  we  permit 
the  total  of  Vietnamese  dead  and  wounded  to  mount  any  further. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  the  stability  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  we  have  been  uii- 
holding  for  too  many  years.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  credibility  of  our  own  system 
of  government  and  the  future  course  of  our  Natif>n.  We  cannot  continue  to  ignore 
the  problems  that  are  before  us.  We  cannot  forsake  the  common  good  for  the 
concerns  of  special  interest  groups.  We  cannot  seek  to  place  the  blame  for  our 
difficulties  upon  fal.se  scapegoats. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the  American  people,  we  must  restore  faith  in 
our  system  of  government  and  society  that  can  only  be  done  by  putting  an  end  to 
this  ghastly  war  immediately  and  by  insuring  that  A'ietnam  marks  the  end  of  an 
America  that  is  insensitive  to  and  ignorant  of  the  real  needs  of  its  people  as  well 
as  those  of  other  nations. 

Statement  of  Hon.  David  R.  Obey,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  before  this  Committee  to  bill 
H.R.  4243,  introduced  by  Congressman  James  Symington  and  myself  last 
February. 

This  bill  finds  that  "the  President  and  the  Congress  share  the  responsibility  for 
establishing,  defining  the  authority  for,  and  concluding  foreign  military 
commitments." 

Similar  to  other  measures  before  this  Committee,  our  bill  would  limit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  in  or  over  Vietnam  to  that  amount  required  to  bring  about  the 
orderly  termination  of  military  operations  and  the  safe  and  systematic  with- 
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drawal  of  remaining  American  troops  by  December  31,  1971 ;  to  insure  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war;  to  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  to  assure  the  safety  of 
South  "\'ietnamese  who  might  be  physically  endangered  by  v\-ithdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces ;  and  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  consistent  with 
stilted  objectives. 

I  \v(iuld  like  to  emphasize,  hovrever.  two  jwints  about  this  bill  which  make  it 
different  from  others  introduced  in  the  Congress. 

First,  while  our  measure  woidd  require  the  withdrawal  of  American  armed 
forces  from  Vietnam  by  December  31.  1971,  it  wotild  do  so  "unless  the  Congress 
by  joint  resolution  approves  a  tinding  by  the  President  that  an  additional  stated 
period  of  time  is  required." 

Second,  while  our  jneasure  would  also  limit  the  expenditure  of  fimds  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  consistent  with  certain  stated  objectives,  such  as.sistance 
would  have  to  be  "in  amounts  and  for  purposes  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Symington  and  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  Congress  as  an  institution  capable  of  assert- 
ing its  appropriate  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  international  affairs. 
But  we  also  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  irrevocably  tying  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  the  process.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  these  two 
particular  points  were  included  in  our  bill. 

The  first  point  makes  it  clear  that  the  Congress  does  not  intend  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President,  but  also  i-etains  for  the  Congress  the  final  authority 
to  determine  the  extent  of  our  future  commitment  in  Vietnam.  The  second 
point  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  Congress  which  has  the  final  authority 
and  the  responsibility  to  specify  the  amount  and  purposes  for  which  funds 
may  be  expended  in  connection  with  our  efforts  to  withdraw  from  Metnam. 

For  too  long  the  Office  of  the  President  has  had  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
the  conduct  of  this  war.  That  is  not  good  for  the  Congress.  It  is  not  good  for 
the  Presidency,  and  it  is  most  certainly  not  good  for  the  country. 

This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  again  establish  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tive responsibility  between  two  branches  of  government,  and,  it  is  hoped,  in 
the  process,  suggest  a  way  to  obtain  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war, 
end  American  involvement  in  the  ludo-Chiua  war,  and  provide  incentives  for 
a  compromise  settlement  by  all  parties  within   Souch  Vietnam. 


Statement  of  Hox.  John  R.  Rarick,   a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

THE  State  or  Louisiana 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee :  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  submit  a  statement  in  behalf  of  my  bill,  H.  Con.  Res.  GQ,  providing  that 
tliere  be  no  withdrawal  of  oitr  troops  from  the  "Vietnam  War  area  until 
agreement  has  been  reached  for  the  release  of  all  American  POW's. 

Because  there  are  many  Americans  who  do  not  believe  in  surrender  in  any 
war  where  our  country  has  the  overwhelming  capabilities  and  power  to  quickly 
end  by  victory ;  and  because  the  original  reasons  for  which  our  country  became 
involved  in  Vietnam  continue  to  exist.  I  feel  the  Committee  must  give  full  con- 
sideration to  all  alternatives  to  i>eace  in  Vietnam.  That  includes  ending  the  war 
by  victory. 

The  testimony  given  before  the  Committee,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  rationale 
for  concluding  the  war  have  been  pleasant  sounding  and  well  meaning  rhetoric. 
Everyone  has  an  ea.sy  solution.  The  only  problem  is  that  we  are  talking  about 
ending  the  war  among  ourselves  and  not  tuned  in  on  the  enemy. 

Xo  one  likes  Avar,  and  I  doubt  if  history  ever  records  any  moral  war.  But, 
the  enemy  seeks  victory  and  is  unashamed  and  suffers  no  guilt  because  it  dares 
to  so  proclaim.  No-win  wars  are  detrimental  to  all  but  especially  to  the  politi- 
cian. The  masses  of  our  people  have  been  constantly  fed  propaganda  and  rumors 
and  have  become  so  convinced  that  their  sons  will  not  be  permitted  to  end  the 
war  victoriously  that  public  opinion  nas  been  almost  completely,  and  I  might 
add  blindly,  turned  against  our  involvement.  Xo  one  with  a  forum  reminds  the 
people  of  the  consequence  of  losing  a  war  by  immediate  withdrawal,  nor  the 
propaganda  effect  to  be  interpreted  by  our  men  running  from  the  battlefield 
under  a  modern  war  where  90%  of  the  battle  is  propaganda.  X'or  does  anyone 
remind  the  American  i>eople  that  if  we  abandon  our  pledge  to  halt  Communist 
nggi-ession  in  Vietnam  and  the  Far  East,  that  we  are  not  ending  the  war,  but 
that  our  men  will  bind  themselves  recommitted  to  conflict  elsewhere.  If  we  will 
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not  take  a  stand  in  the  Far  East,  can  we  be  expected  to  have  the  moral 
determination  and  will  to  survive  by  defending  the  Philippines  from  C(mi- 
munist  riggression,  or  Hawaii,  or  Australia?  Or  will  we  defend  our  country  when 
tlie  Communists  have  taken  over  California,  or  will  we  take  a  stand  on  the  east 
bank  of  tlie  Mississippi  when  the  Communist  action  is  on  the  west  bank? 

We  were  once  convinced  that  the  need  to  contain  Communism  halfway  around 
the  world  was  vital  to  our  peoples'  security  and  peace  so  that  should  there  be 
future  hostilities  the  battleground  would  always  be  on  foreign  soil,  rather 
than  in  the  United  States.  Have  our  people  forgotten  tlie  havoc  and  destruction 
that  was  in  Gemiany,  France,  and  Poland,  which  was  the  battleground  of  the 
last  great  contlict? 

There  aa-e  no  easy  solutions  to  war,  for  wars  are  ended  either  by  winning  or 
losing.  And,  if  a  country  does  not  win.  it  loses.  There  are.  therefore,  no  other 
alternatives  except  for  semantics  and  deceit.  It  is  criminal  beyond  all  compre- 
hension for  any  great  nation  with  the  manpower  and  capability  to  end  a  shoot- 
ing war  quickly,  to  deliberately  procrastinate  and  intentionally  lose. 

Noteworthy,  all  of  the  well-conceived  resolutions  which  report  to  encourage 
the  Executive  to  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  contain  one  catch 
provision.  That  is  the  provision  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Caucus : 

".  .  .  and  to  bring  about  the  release  of  all  prisoners  in  a  time  certain  during 
the  92nd  Congress." 

Such  was  in  the  language  in  the  Manslield  resolution  to  end  the  war  in  nine 
months 

■'.  .  .  subject  to  the  release  of  all  American  Prisoners  of  War  held  by  the  Cov- 
ernment  in  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such  (Jovernmen.t. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  opinion  makers  of  this  country  in  stirring  up 
the  emotion  and  hysteria  about  bringing  the  boys  home  and  ending  the  war.  do 
not  tell  our  people  that  aU  of  the  end-the-war  actions  are  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  our  POWs.  Nor  has  anyone  suggested  how  our  POWs  can  be  regained 
or  freed  if  our  troops  were  all  withdrawn. 

Thus  it  must  be  obvious  that  even  those  who  hope  to  alfect  public  opinion  on  the 
war  are  very  aware  of  the  immorality  of  any  proposals  which  would  abandon  our 
POW's.  Therefore,  the  resolutions  of  withdrawal  are  spurious  and  irrelevant 
since  if  the  war  is  to  continue  until  our  POW's  are  recovered,  it  must  be  common 
sense  that  the  only  way  our  captive  fighting  men  will  be  recovered  will  be  either 
to  go  get  them  or  win  the  war  and  recover  them.  To  those  who  feel  that  we  can 
talk  reason  with  the  enemy,  we  need  only  look  at  the  record  of  broken  promises 
and  lies  of  the  North  Vietnamese  since  the  time  that  country  was  separated  into 
North  and  South. 

In  all  wars  before  Korea  and  Vietnam,  Americans  fought  for  freedom — now  our 
men  are  taught  they  fight  to  "'win  the  peace'',  whatever  that  means.  In  all  previous 
wars  fought  by  Americans  our  fighting  men  were  taken  POW's.  Yet,  in  all  past 
wars  except  Korea,  our  POW's  were  recovered  because  we  won  our  wars.  History 
repeatedly  teaches  that  any  country  thnt  loses  its  wars  can  not  onlv  expect  not 
to  recover  its  captured  men,  but  that  they  become  pawns  of  political  and  pro- 
paganda use  by  the  enemy.  Likewise  any  country  that  loses  its  wars  can  expect 
to  find  its  fighting  men  tried  for  war  crimes  and  atrocities. 

Our  present  soft-on-Communism  policies  and  attitude  and  announced  surrender 
military  plans  have  already  created  the  reaction  atmosphere  of  national  defeat 
and  indignation.  FS  POW's  are  treated  as  propaganda  hostages — their  wives, 
mothers,  and  children  blackmailed  for  the  possibility  of  their  release  by  their  cap- 
tors, and  US  men  from  enlisted  to  general  grade  are  being  tried  by  our  govern- 
ment as  if  to  win  peace  talk  points  by  appeasement. 

We  hear  much  these  days  al)0ut  priorities — civil  rights,  poverty,  welfare,  guar- 
anteed nutritional  diet,  and  financial  aid  to  the  cities — in  fact  physical  and  finan- 
cial security  of  the  individual  is  nov/  being  made  as  if  a  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government. 

To  those  who  so  believe  or  are  interested  I  can  only  ask  whnt  responsilnlity  as  a 
people  and  a  government  do  we  owe  to  every  American  held  POW  in  a  stinking 
Communist  prison  camp?  Among  priorities  I  say  recovery  of  our  POW's  must  be 
No.  1.  Our  POW's  have  shown  their  duty  to  us  and  our  country — we  must  consider 
their  rights  and  our  responsibility  to  them.  As  Americans,  the.v  have  not  lost  their 
Constitutionally  secured  rights  merely  because  they  are  POWs. 

It  has  only  been  Communist  leaders  who  have  regarded  their  captured  fighting 
men  as  expendible  and  de  facto  casualties  unworthy  of  recovery. 
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Withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  without  recovery  of  our  POWs  will  be  the  most 
immoral,  callous  action  every  taken  by  this  government  or  tolerated  by  our  people. 
Because  we  have  silenced  and  handcuffed  our  military  in  favor  of  politics  and 
tried  to  fight  wars  by  public  opinion  polls,  Americans  are  now  boxed  in.  We  are 
now  caught  in  our  own  trap. 

Public  opinion  is  soured  on  our  mission  in  Vietnam,  but  we  cannot  retreat 
from  the  battlefield  without  regaining  our  POWs.  That  the  Reds  do  not  give 
us  our  POW's  to  make  retreat  politically  victorious  must  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  the  Communist  intent  to  further  exploit  captured  Americans  to  make  the 
U.S.  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.  Public  opinion  based  upon  controlled  facts 
and  poor  leadership  is  subject  to  change  overnight.  What  has  been  made  to 
appear  as  a  demand  for  a  rout  from  the  battlefield  today  can  be  a  cry  for  the 
blood  of  traitors  tomorrow. 

As  General  McArthur,  who  constantly  warned  against  committing  U.S.  men 
in  an  Asian  land  war,  said. 

"In  war  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
And  in  this  instance  a  victory  is  still  within  our  grasp,  which  could  hnd  the  war 
ended,  our  POWs  home  before  Thanksgiving,  as  well  as  a  peaceful  withdrawal 
of  our  troops. 

I  have  been  a  POW  and  I  can  tell  you  first-hand  that  it  is  a  psychic  blow 
to  lose  one's  freedom  and  be  forced  to  work  as  slave  labor.  And  being  a  POW 
of  any  foreign  government  differs  greatly  from  incarceration  in  the  penal  .-systems 
and  jails  of  our  country  which  are  under  attack  by  our  do-gooder  friends.  In 
a  POW  camp  there  are  no  color  TVs,  visitation  hours,  or  sympathetic  rehabilita- 
tion oflScers. 

Our  POWs  in  Vietnam  not  only  suffer  the  loneliness  and  frustration  of  loss 
of  freedoms,  but  we  can  be  assured  they  are  repeatedly  being  told  of  the 
persecution  of  our  military  men  by  our  government  and  the  politically  popular 
pull-out  resolutions.  What  greater  denial  of  the  civil  liberties  of  an  American 
by  his  country  can  there  be  than  the  uncertainty  that  our  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam,  and  he,  the  POW.  abandoned  by  his  own  people  and 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  my  remarks.  I  urge  that  this  subcommittee  give 
early  and  favorable  con.sideration  to  recommending  that  Congress  rephrase  any 
Vietnam  withdrawal  resolutions  so  as  to  include  priority  of  action.  That  is 
the  recovery  of  our  POW's  before  any  other  consideration.  To  this  end,  the 
recovery  of  the  POW's  should  be  mentioned  first  and  any  deadlines  or  other 
conditions  indicated  as  secondary. 

Any  total  withdrawal  of  our  armed  forces  without  concluding  the  war  in  a 
final  manner  will  haunt  our  nation's  leaders  and  each  of  us  hereafter.  But  to 
brazenly  even  consider  our  implying  the  abandonment  of  our  POW's  will  be  a 
national  disgrace  and  a  degrading  insult  to  eveiT  American  fighting  man  who 
has  ever  fought  for  his  country. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  bill  H.  Con.  Res.  66,  or  other  pending  legislation  with 
.similar  intent  and  phraseology. 

Statemekt  of  Hox.  John  G.   Schmitz.  a  Representative  ix   Coxgbess  From 

THE  State  or  Califorxia 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  chance  to  present  my  views  on  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

Looking  backward  we  would  all  agree  that  our  nation  v^'ould  have  been  much 
better  off  today  had  this  war  ended  in  1966,  1967,  1968,  1969,  or  1970.  The  length 
of  the  conflict  has  been  the  major  factor  instrumental  in  mounting  the  ca^sualty 
rates  higher  and  higher. 

I  think  that  we  all  also  agree  that  the  United  States  could  have  ended  the 
conflict  at  any  time  it  cho.se  to  do  so.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  United  States 
surrender  in  Vietnam  by  the  rapid  removal  of  our  fighting  forces  from  that 
theater,  for  that  would  simply  end  our  participation  in  the  war.  The  war  would 
go  on  without  us. 

The  United  States  has.  and  has  always  had.  the  power  to  end  the  war  at  any 
time  by  effectively  utilizing  the  military  forces  which  are  at  our  disposal.  Re- 
cently published  documents  have  revealed  that  this  course  of  action  was  rec- 
ommended by  our  military  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  The  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  1965.  Mr.  John  A.  McCone,  recommended 
that  "We  must  strike  their    (North  Vietnam's)    airfields,   their  petroleum   re- 
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sources,  power  stations  and  their  military  compounds.  Tliis,  in  my  opinion,  must 
be  done  promptly  and  with  minimum  restraint." 

Our  policy  makers  chose  not  to  follow  this  sound  course  of  action.  Instead  they 
decided  to  pursue  a  policy  which  they  referred  to  as  gradualism  and  restraint. 
While  gradualism  and  restraint  are  what  might  be  called  "nice  words''  the 
results  of  this  policy  are  now  written  in  American,  allied,  and  enemy  blood 
all  across  the  face  of  Southeast  Asia.  Our  limited  warriors  by  foreswearing  vic- 
tory and  keeping  our  application  of  necessary  force  below  that  level  which  would 
compel  the  enemy  to  withdraw  his  expeditionary  forces  from  the  territory  of 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam,  managed  to  protract  what  should  right- 
fully have  been  one  of  the  shortest  wars  in  any  liistory  into  the  longest  war  in 
our  history. 

The  applied  doctrine  of  limited  war  translated  in  the  real  world  into  seeming 
endless  conflict.  The  fear  of  escalating  to  victory  guaranteed  us  at  best  a  stale- 
mate of  continuing  war. 

There  are  many  people  who  would  agree  with  the  foregoing  analysis.  However, 
demoralization  has  taken  its  toll  and  there  are,  it  would  seem,  few  who  would 
advocate  the  course  of  action  which  I  do  based  on  the  identification  of  the  major 
factor  in  United  States  conduct  which  has  protracted  the  conflict.  Many  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  becatise  we  have  not  as  yet  won  the  war,  the  war  is 
unwinnable. 

Since  the  war  has  contintied  due  to  enemy  intransigence  and  our  reluctance 
to  use  the  military  force  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  consonant  with 
our  continuing  goal  of  maintaining  a  non-Communist  Sotitheast  Asia  it  is  my 
suggestion  that  we  take  the  military  action  necessary  to  deny  the  enemy  his 
capability  to  continue  fighting.  The  best  way  to  end  the  war,  and  not  just  our 
participation  in  the  war.  in  a  manner  consonant  with  long  range  United  States 
sectirity  interests,  the  well  being  of  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  best 
assurances  of  repatriating  the  American  servicemen  who  have  been  in  enemy 
hands  for  so  many  years,  is  to  win  it. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  victory.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  enemy  has  not  sub- 
stantially increased  his  military  strength  to  the  point  where  he  could  successfully 
resist  the  swift  and  determined  application  of  our  forces.  Many  military  author- 
ities have  suggested  that  a  simple  naval  blockade  of  Haiphong  Harbor  would 
critically  degrade  the  enemy's  ability  to  maintain  his  large  forces  in  neighboring 
territory.  The  President  has  stated  that  over  S0%  of  the  enemies  military  supplies 
are  coming  in  through  this  port  of  entry.  Denying  the  enemy  this  portion  of  his 
military  equipment  would  certainly  radically  lower  his  capability  to  wage  war. 
Those  who  contend  it  would  not  have  to  show  that  the  North  Vietnamese  armies 
can  do  just  as  well  withotit  80%  of  their  stipplies.  This  would  be  a  remarkable 
army. 

It  might  also  be  necessary  to  sever  the  railroad  lines  coming  into  North  Viet- 
nam from  Communist  China.  It  is  well  within  our  capability  to  permanently  close 
these  aventies  of  input,  using  the  correct  bombing  techniqties. 

In  any  case  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  the  tactical  aspects  of  achieving  victory 
which  need  concern  us.  Everyone  mtist  know  that  we  have  the  capability  to  elimi- 
nate the  North  Vietnamese  Communist's  capabilit.v  to  continue  the  war.  It  is  a 
matter  of  will.  It  is  a  matter  of  setting  the  strategic  obective.  It  is  a  matter  of 
understanding  the  surest  and  most  efficient  and,  in  the  long  run,  most  humane 
way  to  our  object. 

Toward  this  end  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  71  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session.  This  resolution  gives  the  North  Vietnamese  Commuists  thirty  days 
in  which  to  release  all  the  American  Servicemen  they  hold  and  begin  the  large 
scale  withdrawal  of  their  armies  from  the  territory  of  their  neig'hbors  or  find 
themselves  ofiicially  at  war  with  the  United  States. 

This  approach  notifies  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  that  unless  they 
rapidly  desist  from  their  efforts  to  impose  their  will  upon  adjacent  non-Communist 
nations  the  United  States  will  remove  the  means  necessary  for  them  to  carry  on 
aggressive  war.  It  gives  them  the  choice  of  either  bringiiig  their  behavior  back  in 
accord  with  basic  norms  common  to  all  civilized  men  or  having  others  determine 
their  future  behavior  for  them. 

The  first  option  of  victory  has  never  lost  its  validity.  It  remains  the  one  course 
of  action  open  to  the  United  States  which  ends  the  war  in  Southeast  A.sia  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  while  at  the  same  time  achieving  those  obectives  which  are 
of  the  most  vital  importance  for  the  futtire  of  our  nation  and  those  other  nations 
whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  war  is  resolved. 

It  is  too  late  to  cut  and  run.  It  is  too  late  to  lose.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late 
to  win.  '"    '' 
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Statement  of  Hon.  John  F.  Seiberlixg  a  Representati%^  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  submit  my  views  on  America's 
military  involvement  in  Indochina  to  this  distinguished  subcommittee. 

I  have  cosponsored  several  bills  being  considered  by  this  subcommittee  today, 
including  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of  1971  to  achieve  a  total  withdrawal 
by  December  31,  1971  (HR  4103),  and  the  proposal  for  proportional  repatriation 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  American  troops  (H.  Con  Res.  212),  and  I  want 
to  urge  the  subcommittee  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  these  proftosals. 

But  above  all,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  disappointment  that  today  our  na- 
tion's military  involvement  in  Vietnam  continues — unchecked  by  any  amend- 
ment or  resolution  of  Congress,  with  no  specific  date  for  its  end  likely  to  be  set  in 
the  near  future. 

At  this  point,  after  seven  years  of  fighting  in  an  undeclared  war,  I  think 
Americans  have  every  right  to  expect  our  nation's  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam to  be  ended.  By  now  our  troops  should  be  out  of  Southeast  Asia ;  American 
prisoners  should  be  home;  this  war — as  far  as  direct  American  involvement  is 
concerned — .should  be  history.  But  it  is  not. 

This  war  has  never  ceased  to  shock  and  disturb  Americans.  Tlie  language  of 
the  war  alone  is  enough  to  disturb  us — words  like  napalm,  body  count,  anti- 
personnel bombs,  free-fire  zones,  forced  evacuation,  defoliation.  We  have  come 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  these  terms  not  simply  in  the  technical  sense  but 
in  the  human  sense.  What  they  add  up  to  is  a  policy  of  making  war  against  the 
entire  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and  to  some  extent  the  people  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

Beyond  the  language,  there  are  the  actual  events.  Over  the  last  two  years  the 
list  of  tragedies  resulting  from  this  war  seems  endless :  Mylai,  Cambodia,  Kent 
State,  Laos,  the  Calley  Trial,  one  tragic  event  after  another. 

If  any  of  us,  however,  still  have  illusions  about  the  nature  and  purix)se  of  our 
nation's'  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  revelations  contained  in  the  McXamara 
study  ought  to  dispel  them  forever. 

I  am  certain  that  this  subcommittee  is  aware  of  the  contents  of  this  study 
which  the  New  York  Times  began  to  publish  on  Sunday,  June  13.  It  is  a  mam- 
moth study,  and  all  of  it  has  not  been  reprinted,  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince me  what  many  have  suspected  all  along :  that  the  previous  Administration 
deliberately  misled  Congress  and  the  public.  President  Johnson  talked  peace  in 
public  while  secretly  he  made  plans  to  wage  war. 

I  believe  this  is  a  serious  indictment  of  our  government,  and  Congress  should 
not  dismiss  it  as  ancient  history.  Unfortunately,  much  of  what  is  revealed  in  the 
Pentagon  study  still  has  relevance  today. 

I  would  ix)int  out,  as  others  have,  one  excerpt  from  the  accompanying  article 
in  the  Times  that  appeared  with  the  documents  reprinted  Sunday,  June  13. 

The  study  conveys  an  impression  that  the  war  was  thus  considered  less  im- 
portant for  what  it  meant  to  the  South  Vietnamese  than  for  what  it  meant  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McNaughton  would  later  capsulize  this  perception  in  a  memorandum  to 
Mr.  McXamara  seeking  to  apportion  American  aims  in  South  Vietnam  : 

70%  to  avoid  a  humiliating  U.S.  defeat  (to  our  reputation  as  guarantor) 
20%  to  keep  SVX  (and  then  adjacent)  territory  from  Chinese  hands 
10%  to  permit  the  people  of  South  Vietnnam  to  enjoy  a  better,  freer  way 
of  life. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  our  government's  goals  outlined  above  have  changed 
at  all  in  the  last  three  years,  despite  the  present  policy  of  phased,  gradual  with- 
drawal. Although  it  has  finally  accepted  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  win 
this  war,  the  present  Administration  is  still  trying  to  prevent  the  North  Viet- 
namese from  winning. 

This  is  why  the  President  has  withdrawn  our  troops  so  slowly.  The  same  tragi- 
cally misguided  reasoning  that  in  19&4  convinced  President  Johnson  to  escalate 
the  war  is  still  at  work  pressuring  President  Xixon  not  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely. 

The  argument,  reflected  in  Mr.  McXaughton's  list  of  aims  in  South  Vietnam, 
emanates  from  those  in  the  Pentagon  and  the  Administration  who  insist  that  a 
defeat  in  Vietnam  will  humiliate  us  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  incretlible  that  our  government  still  clings  to  this  argument.  At  this  point, 
win  or  lose,  we  stand  to  be  humiliated  for  the  way  we  have  acted  in  Indochina. 
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What  is  being  tested  now  is  not  our  nation's  resolve  but  its  oommon  sense. 
Our  nation's  continued  military  presenee  in  Vietnam  makes  no  sense.  The  Ameri- 
can people  noAv  know  it,  and  the  re.st  of  the  world  knows  it. 

Yet,  the  President  persists  in  his  zig-zag  policy  of  withdrawing  American  men 
but  expainding  the  geographical  scope  and  the  intensity  of  the  war,  and  some 
members  of  Congress  continue  to  express  optimism  and  faith  that  the  President 
is  doing  his  best.  I  wish  very  much  I  could  share  their  sense  of  trust,  but  I  believe 
we  are  still  being  misled.  Congress  .still  is  not  being  told  in  the  most  honest  and 
straightforward  way  possible  what  exactly  the  President's  intentions  are  iu 
Vietnam,  nor  are  the  American  people  being  told  all  the  facts. 

The  President  not  only  refuses  to  tell  us  when  he  intends  to  end  our  involve- 
ment, but  he  even  refuses  to  answer  more  specific  questions  from  a  meml>er  of 
his  own  party.  Rep.  Paul  McCloskey  still  is  seeking  from  the  Administration 
answers  to  three  questions  all  Americans  have  a  right  to  know. 

( 1 )   The  number  of  amputee  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

(2  )   The  number  of  deaths  from  the  overuse  of  drugs  in  Vietnam. 

(3)   The  number  of  Laotian  villages  destroyed  by  Air  Force  bombings. 

The  Administration,  it  seems,  fears  that  the  revelation  of  such  figures  would 
put  added  pressure  on  the  President  to  withdraw  more  quickly — something  the 
President  would  not  have  to  fear  if  a  total  withdrawal  was  his  fir.st  priority  in 
Vietnam. 

However,  this  is  not  his  first  priority ;  nor  is  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
his  first  priority.  The  Administration  has  used  the  Ameircan  POWs  politically 
as  a  smokescreen  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  has  other  reasons  for  staying  in 
Vietnam  besides  insuring  their  release. 

Clearly  the  Administration  wants  above  all  to  nuiintain  some  hold  politically 
on  the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  Indeed  it  would  rather  accept  the  risks  in- 
volved in  continuing  American  involvement  than  risk  seeing  the  Saigon  regime 
fall  and  be  replaced  by  a  government  less  dependent  on  American  .support. 

If  insui-ing  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  was  really  so  important  to  the 
Administration,  it  would  pursue  a  policy  much  different  than  it  is  now  following. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  and  others 
have  suggested  reasonable  options  to  current  policy.  Their  suggestions  would 
much  more  likely  lead  to  release  of  American  POWs  and  a  safe  return  of  our 
troops.  They  have  .suggested,  and  I  agree,  that  the  American  government  should 
inform  the  North  Vietnamese  that  on  a  certain  date  we  will  withdraw  all  our 
trooi>s  in  return  for  a  release  of  all  American  prisoners. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  would  happen  all  at  once.  It  could  take  place  over 
several  months  during  which,  on  dates  determined  beforehand,  we  would  with- 
draw some  troops  and  they  would  release  some  prisoners. 

This  policy  makes  sense  to  me,  much  more  sense  than  our  current  policy  of 
propi;ing  up  the  corrupt  Thieu  regime  in  Saigon  and  continuing  our  military 
presence  in  South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  this  committee  has  the  authority  to  recommend  legislation  that  would 
help  the  President  end  this  war,  that  would  enable  him  to  overcome  the  pressures 
that  his  predecessor  was  not  capable  of  overcoming. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  minimize  those  pres.sures  even  now  when  our  policy  of  partial 
withdrawal  appears  irreversible  and  when  more  than  200,000  troops  have  re- 
turned home.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  three  years  after  the  President 
said  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the  war  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  still  remain 
in  Vietruim :  our  forces  continue  to  be  killed  and  maimed ;  B-52s  continue  to 
devastate  the  countryside :  thousands  of  cirilians  continue  to  die  and  to  suffer 
terribly  as  a  result  of  American  military  actions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  irony  of  all  is  that  we  still  hear  talk  from  the  Adminis- 
tration of  achieving  peace  with  honor.  Indeed  under  the  cloak  of  "peace  with 
honor,"  the  President  apparently  intends  to  keep  at  least  some  American  ground 
force--!  in  Vietnam  indefinitely:  he  certainly  intends  to  keep  American  air  forces 
in  operation  there. 

I  would  suggest  respectfully  that  after  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last  seven 
years  the  only  honorable  option  we  have  left  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  help  stop 
the  killing,  to  help  end  the  war.  in  short,  to  leave — and  leave  now. 
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Statement  of  Hox.   Dick   Siiorp,   a  Repeesextative  ix  Coxgkess  Fkom  the 

State  of  Montaxa 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  Dick  Shoiip,  United  States  Representative  of  the  first 
district  of  Montana. 

Tlie  events  of  the  last  week,  particularly  the  publication  by  leading  newispapers 
of  classified  documents  on  the  origins  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  have  once 
again  generated  intense  criticism  of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  these  documents  except  to  say  that  they  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  i-eflect 
adversely  on  President  Nixon's  Vietnamization  policy,  which  I  support.  Since 
President  Nixon  took  office,  the  United  States  has  succes.sfully  implemented  a 
policy  of  ordered  troop  v.-ithdrawai  coupled  with  the  upgrading  of  South  Viet- 
namese military  capabilities.  While  one  may  be  able  to  criticize  some  elements 
of  his  policy,  no  one,  I  believe,  can  deny  that  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
today  is  far  better  than  it  was  in  January  1969.  The  level  of  violence  has  de- 
creased appreciably,  and  successful  pacification  has  brought  a  high  level  of 
security  to  nearly  every  hamlet  in  the  country.  The  Vietcong,  while  still  a  major 
political  force  in  the  war.  is  no  longer  a  major  military  factor.  South  Vietnam 
is  beginning  to  experience  a  re%'ival  of  economic  activity  that  has  so  long  been 
suppressed  by  the  war. 

All  this  has  occurred  while  American  forces  have  withdraT^Ti  at  a  steady  rate 
from  the  war.  From  a  level  of  more  than  540,000  in  June  1909,  U.S.  troop  strength 
has  declined  to  a  little  over  240,000  today.  President  Nixon  has  kept  every 
promi.se  he  has  made  concerning  troop  \A-ithdrawals,  and  Secretary  Laird  stated 
last  March  that  future  withdrawals  would  continue  at  the  current  rate  if  not 
higher.  From  the  past  record  on  troop  withdrawals,  there  is  no  basis  to  doubt 
the  Secretary. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  to  support  the  President's  policy.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  urge  and  vote  for  a  deadline  for  total  troop  withdrawal  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  reneged  on  his  troop  withdrawal  pi-omises  or  if  South  Vietnam  were  still 
in  the  chaotic  situation  of  19G8.  But  South  Vietnam.  I  believe,  now  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  maintaining  its  independence  if  the  President  is  allowed  to  carry 
through  his  Vietnamization  program  to  its  completion. 

Congressional  imposition  of  a  withdrawal  deadline  six  months  or  nine  months 
from  now  would  place  the  immense  burden  of  this  war  totally  upon  South 
Vietnam.  The  Vietnamization  program  would  have  to  be  scrapped.  Hasty  and 
uncertain  measures  wovild  have  to  be  undertaken  in  place  of  it.  "The  Government 
and  people  of  South  Vietnam  would  confront,  alone  and  all  at  once,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  enormous  ta.sks  of  creating  a  stable  society,  promoting  economic  and 
social  reform,  fighting  an  internal  guerrilla  war.  and  defending  their  nation 
from  invasion  on  three  frontiers.  Vietnamization  has  enabled  South  Vietnam  to 
make  significant  strides  toward  successfully  coping  with  these  problems.  Allow 
ina:  the  President  to  complete  his  program  will  ensure  that  South  Vietnam  has 
the  best  possible  chance  to  finish  the  job. 

If  Congress  imposes  a  withdrawal  deadline,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
after  U.S.  troops  are  gone.  North  and  South  Vietnam  would  then  come  to  grips 
in  a  climactic  military  struggle.  I  strongly  disagree  with  those  who  argue  that 
a  deadline  would  force  South  Vietnam  to  negotiate  with  North  Vietnam  and 
induce  North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  by  displaying  our  good  faith.  The  Com- 
munists have  refused  every  South  Vietnam  offer  to  merely  talk  in  private  and 
exchange  views  away  from  the  glare  of  publicity.  Their  basic  gives  ample 
reminder  of  how  the  Communists  collect  their  blood  debts. 

The  prisoner  of  w^ar  issue  is.  of  course,  the  most  tragic  a.spect  of  the  ^'ietnam 
situation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  had  become  tangled  up  in  the  military  and 
political  issues  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  it  is:  and  I  will  comment  on  it  in  that 
context.  The  Administration  and  its  critics  are  in  basic  disagreement  over  North 
Vietnam's  terms  for  the  release  of  their  American  prisoners.  The  critics  contend 
that  if  the  United  States  .sets  a  deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  will  move  rapidly  to  release  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  The  critics  cite  Communist  statements  in  Paris  to  visiting  U.S. 
Congressmen  that  there  will  be  no  problem  in  speedily  negotiating  a  release  of 
the  prisoners  once  the  United  States  announces  a  deadline.  The  Communists 
have  pointed  out  to  these  visitors  that  North  Vietnam  quickly  released  French 
prisoners  of  war  following  the  19.14  Geneva  settlement. 

The  Administration  contends  that  once  the  United  States  sets  a  deadline.  North 
Vietnam  will  demand  more  concessions  in  the  subsequent  nesrotiations  on  prisoner 
release.  Crosby  Noyes  cited  a  White  House  study  paper  in  his  colum.n  in  the  May 
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18  Washington  Sta)',  which  concludes  that  "more  than  a  troop  withdrawal  dead- 
line is  requiretl  in  order  to  free  the  prisoners  of  war."  According  to  Noyes,  the 
study  goes  on  to  say  : 

While  the  Communists  are  ready  to  discuss  if  the  United  States  sets 
a  deadline,  they  indicate  that  the  war  will  have  to  end — presumably 
on  their  terms — befoi'e  the  prisoners  will  actually  be  freed. 

The  study  continues : 

This  would  involve  not  only  a  deadline,  but  also  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  coalition  government  (in  Saigon)  and  probably  also  the 
cessation  of  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  the  payment  of 
war  reparations.  In  any  case,  the  Communists  side  can  be  expected  to 
extract  the  highest  possible  price  for  a  prisoner  release. 

The  critics  and  the  Administration  have  a  legitimate  disagreement,  given  the 
vagueness  of  the  Communist  position.  Consider  Washington  Post  reporter 
Chalmers  Roberts'  recent  interview  with  North  Vietnam's  chief  Paris  negotiator 
Xuan  Thuy.  Roberts  asked  Xuan  Thuy  point  blank  whether  "as  a  condition  for 
pi'isoner  release  there  must  be  no  such  continuing  military  and  economic  aid?" 
Xuan  Thuy,  according  to  Roberts,  "avoided  a  direct  answer"  and  referred  to  the 
Communist  peac*e  proposal  of  September  1970.  Subsequently  Roberts  and  his  em- 
ployer, the  Washingtoyi  Post,  gave  decidedly  different  interpretations  to  Xuan 
Thuy's  answer.  The  Post  stated  in  a  June  11  editorial : 

Furthermore,  since  it  appears  that  Hanoi  is  prepared  under  certain 
conditions  to  let  Thieu  stay  in  office  and  to  have  Thieu  receive  American 
military  and  economic  aid.  then  it  means  Mr.  Nixon  could  set  a  with- 
drawal date  without  doing  what  he  has  always  said  he  will  never  do — 
bug  out  on  Thieu. 

Roberts  drew  a  quite  different  conclusion  in  his  article  of  June  10 : 

But  the  core  of  the  Hanoi's  position  became  much  clearer  when  the 
question  got  around  to  the  political  issues.  "When  came  out  was  that 
Hanoi  wants  movement  here,  not  .iust  on  troop  withdrawal,  and  that 
Hanoi  will  try  hard  to  v.'in  some  political  concessions  from  AVashington 
in  any  package  involving  troop  withdrawal  and  prisoner  release. 

Roberts  went  on  to  say  : 

Hence  it  was  evident  from  Thuy's  responses  that  he  wants  a  deal 
that  will  not  onl.v  send  home  all  American  forces  having  anything 
to  do  with  prosecution  of  the  war.  but  will  also  leave  the  Saigon  regime 
totally  on  its  own.  That  means  no  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Saigon  to  sustain  it  in  the  struggle  with  the  Communists  and  other 
opponents  in  the  South  after  the  American  puUout. 

As  of  now,  no  one  can  be  absolutely  certain  which  side  is  correctly  inter])reting 
the  Commimist  position.  Because  of  this,  it  is  very  wrong  for  the  critics  to 
argue,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  President's  position  has  no  couceivalile 
validity.  Indeed,  there  are  strong  arguments  to  support  his  case.  AVords  that 
mean  one  thing  to  Americans  may  mean  something  very  different  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Communist  proposals  at  Paris  have  been  phrased  so  tiiat  they  could 
have  varied  meanings,  depending  on  one's  overall  viewpoint.  Recent  North 
Vietnamese  statements  to  visiting  American  Congressmen  are  obviously  intended 
to  put  the  Communist  position  in  the  best  light  without  firmly  committing  Hanoi 
and  the  NLF  to  release  American  prisoners. 

Consider,  again,  the  Xuan  Thuy  interview.  Xuan  Thuy  referred  to  the  NLF's 
eight  point  proposal  of  September  1970  in  answer  to  Roberts'  question  conceniing 
prisoner  release  and  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  On  June  10 
North  Vietnamese  press  spokesman  Nguyen  Thanh  Lee  referred  to  the  first  point 
of  this  proposal.  In  reading  point  number  one,  I  find  that  it  begins  by  demanding  : 

The  U.S.  Government  must  put  an  end  to  its  war  of  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam, stop  the  policy  of  "Vietnamization"  of  the  war,  totally  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam,  troops,  military  per.sonnel,  weapons,  and  war 
materials  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  troops,  military  personnel, 
weapons,  and  war  materials  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  U.S. 
camp,  without  posing  any  condition  whatsoever,  and  dismantle  all  U.S. 
military  bases  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  the  Communists  apply  this  definition  to  "troop  withdrawal"  in  relation  to 
the  POW  issue,  then  it  is  clear  that  they  in  fact  expect  the  United  States  to 
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end  all  forms  of  involvement  in  Vietnam,  including  military  and  economic 
assistance,  as  a  price  for  prisoner  release.  The  White  House  study,  according 
to  Crosby  Noyes,  quotes  Nguyen  Thanh  Le  as  saying  at  a  Paris  tea  party  on 
April  21  that : 

I  vi^ou.ld  like  to  add  that  with  regai-d  to  the  question  of  American 
prisoners  of  war,  I  think  that  if  the  United  States  put  forward  a  dead- 
line for  the  total  withdrawal  of  its  troops  and  ends  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion. I  believe  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  there  will  be  no  difficulties  just  as  towards 
the  French  in  the  past. 

This  statement,  if  correct,  would  also  support  the  White  House;  for  the 
Communists  have  in  the  past  included  all  forms  of  U.S.  imolvement  in  Viet- 
nam under  the  label  of  "war  of  aggression."  Once  again,  one  mu.st  be  acutely 
aware  of  the  true  Communist  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  war  of  aggression, 
coalition  government,  and  troop  withdrawal. 

In  the  past,  the  Communists  have  held  out  other  false  hopes  to  the  Amer- 
ican ijeople.  In  looking  at  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  statements  before  the 
November  1968  bombing  halt,  one  finds  the  Communists  offering  all  sorts  of 
expectations  of  an  early  peace  if  the  United  States  stopped  the  bombing.  For 
example,  on  September  IS,  196S,  Xuan  Thuy  told  the  22nd  negotiating  session  at 
Paris  that  a  bomb  halt  was  "a  first  step  opening  the  way  to  move  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Viet- 
namese i>eople."  On  October  22,  1968,  the  NLF  press  agency  reiterated  Hanoi's 
demand  for  a  total  and  unconditional  suspension  of  the  air  attacks  and  stated : 

'•Only  when  the  United  States  complies  vrlth.  that  demand  can  the  Paris  talks 
make  headway." 

Xuan  Thuy  declared  two  days  later  that  if  the  United  States  stopped  the 
bombing  "there  will  be  new  prospects."  On  October  27,  Radio  Hanoi  asserted : 

The  United  States  must  do  this  as  the  required  first  step  to  create 
conditions  leading  to  a  correct  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Xuan  Thuy  sweetened  the  bait  a  little  more  when  he  told  the  2Sth  negotiating 
session  on  October  30  that  aji  end  to  the  bombing  "would  enable  the  early  dis- 
cusion  of  other  questions  of  interest  to  both  parties  so  as  to  gradually  find  out 
a  just  political  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem."  Note  that  in  return  for  a 
substantive  American  concession,  Xuan  Thuy  promised  discussions.  And  on 
November  2,  after  President  Johnson's  announcement,  Xuan  Thuy  said  that 
the  goal  of  the  conference  was  "to  discuss  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  peace 
in  Vietnam." 

Since  then,  the  American  people  have  learned  the  phoniness  of  Communist 
promises  of  new  prospects  and  discussions.  The  scenario  at  Paris  since  October 
1968  has  continued  to  be  Communist  demands  for  American  concessions  in 
return  for  veiled  promises  of  peace,  while  at  the  same  time  North  Vietnam  and 
the  NLF  tirelessly  repeat  their  six  year  old  demands  for  a  total  U.S.  with- 
drawal and  an  NLF-dominated  coalition  government.  Can  it  l>e  any  wonder  then, 
that  some  people  genuinely  doubt  North  Vietnam's  honesty  when  it,  once  again, 
offers  "discussions"  on  the  prisoner  of  war  question  in  return  for  a  U.S.  witli- 
drawal  under  a  deadline. 

North  Vietnam's  record  on  prisoner  release  after  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954  does  not  totally  support  the  prevailing  notion  of  Communist  sincerity  today, 
despite  what  the  critics  say.  Bernard  Fall  tells  us  in  his  book  Street  Without  Joy 
that  out  of  36.979  French  Union  soldiers  listed  as  missing.  North  Vietnam  re- 
turned only  10,754.  Hanoi  has  never  accounted  for  the  remaining  26,000,  except 
to  claim  that  some  of  the  Vietnamese  prisoners  joined  the  Vietminh.  Moreover, 
in  December,  in  December  1954,  Eastern  European  exile  groups  in  Western 
Europe  claimed  that  the  Vietminh  had  not  returned  1,000  French  Foreign  le- 
gionnaire prisoners  of  Eastern  European  origin  but  had  instead  forcibly  shipped 
them  back  to  their  Communist  homelands  in  East  Europe.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the  French  Embassy  in  Washington  has  in- 
formed CRS  that  the  charge  is  at  least  partially  true.  So  once  again,  we  have 
evidence  of  Hanoi's  past  perfidy. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Clark  Clififord  and  others  that  the  United  States  set. 
a  deadline  for  total  troop  withdrawal  but  condition  it  on  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners ;  in  other  words,  test  Hanoi  and  the  NLF.  In  response  to  this,  I 
would  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  possible  scenario  should  the  United 
States  adopt  this  strategy.  The  United  States  sets  a  deadline.  The  Communists 
demand  additional  concessions  in  the  discussions  that  follow,  including  an  end 
to  all  forms  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam— meaning  a  halt  to  all  military  and 
economic  assistance  to   South  Vietnam.   Some  elements  among  the  American 
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critics  begin  demauding  tliat  the  United  States  make  these  additional  concessions 
or  else  withdraw  our  troops  under  the  deadline.  They  might  argue  that  such 
additional  steps  were  necessary  to  secure  a  prisoner  release.  I  do  not  wish  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  critics,  but  this  scenario  appears  to  me  a  distinct 
possibility.  True,  critics  such  as  the  Washington  Post  and  columnist  Joseph  Kraft 
contend  that  the  critics  would  never  advocate  leaving  South  Vietnam  completely 
in  the  lurch  by  cutting  off  all  aid.  The  Post,  for  example,  stated  in  a  June  11 
editorial  'that : 

It  is  simply  false  to  charge  that  the  critics  would  do  nothing  at  all 
to  help  South  Vietnam  after  we  have  disengaged  militarily  from  the 
Thieu  regime.  But  knowing  that  in  South  Vietnam  the  United  States 
has  created  a  governmental  and  military  machine  that  cannot  conceivable 
operate  vsdthout  American  aid,  they  are  prepared  to  countenance  that  aid. 

In  looking  at  the  Posfs  statement,  we  should  remember  that  this  newspaper 
switched  its  positions  before — from  strong  supporter  of  Administration  policy 
in  1968  to  strong  opponent  in  1969.  Who  is  to  say  that  it  won't  happen  again. 
Moreover,  the  Post  doesn't  speak  for  all  of  the  critics.  Many  leading  critics  in 
Congress,  have  not  committed  themselves  on  the  issue  of  continued  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Saigon  after  American  troops  are  withdrawn.  The  critics  have 
leveled  such  vicious  attacks  at  the  Saigon  government  that  I  have  serious  doubts 
whether  they  will  support  military  and  economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
in  the  long  run. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  major  slogan  of  the  April  24  anti-war  demon- 
stration in  Washington  was  "Out  Now" — not  "Out  When  the  Prisoners  Are 
Released."  If  the  President  sets  a  deadline  or  if  Congress  imposes  one  on  him, 
the  demand  to  meet  it  might  become  so  intense  that  the  prisoner  issue  will  be 
disregarded. 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  criticism  of  both  the  Johnson  and  Xixon  Ad- 
ministration's policies.  I  am  struck  by  a  thread  that  runs  through  all  of  it.  The 
critics  have  contended  time  and  time  again  that  by  making  a  concession,  the 
T'nited  States  would  induce  North  Vietnam  to  take  a  more  reasonable  and  con- 
ciliatory negotiating  position.  They  a^ked  for  a  bomb  halt  on  this  basis.  The 
bombing  was  sxispended.  They  next  said  that  the  Allied  refusal  to  negotiate  with 
the  NLF  was  a  major  roadblock  to  a  settlement  of  the  war.  The  Allies  agreed  to 
negotiate  with  the  Front.  Demands  for  a  cease-fire  proposal  arose  among  the 
critics  in  1970.  President  Nixon  proposed  one  last  October  7.  And  now  they  argue 
that  total  troop  withdrawal  under  a  fixed  deadline  will  produce  reasonableness 
on  Hanoi's  part.  Perhaps  they  are  correct  this  time,  but  liistory  does  not  make  me 
optimistic. 

Some  critics  contend  that  prisoners  of  war  are  not  returned  until  the  end  of 
the  conflict;  therefore  we  should  end  our  involvement  by  setting  a  deadline. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Prisoners  of  war  have  been  exchanged 
during  wartime  on  many  occasions.  According  to  a  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice study,  prisoner  exchanges  during  World  War  I  began  in  1916  and  included 
the  exchange  of  160.000  French,  British  and  German  troops  in  May  1918.  The  same 
report  states  that  during  World  War  II,  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany 
reached  an  agreement  in  1943  to  exchange  disabled  prisoners.  Under  it,  13,50*0 
Allied  POW's  and  21.000  Germans  were  exchanged  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1953,  several  months  before  the  Korean  armistice,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Communists  reached  agreement  on  Operation  "Little  Switch"  ;  and  during  April 
and  May  1953.  6,670  Communists  were  exchanged  for  684  members  of  the  U.  N. 
forces,  including  149  Americans.  Thus,  it  is  North  Vietnam's  attitude  and  not 
prior  wartime  practice,  which  prevents  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

If  Congress  imposes  a  troop  withdrawal  deadline  on  Pi-esident  Nixon  and 
North  Vietnam  responds  by  demanding  the  additional  concessions,  which  I  have 
discussed,  the  United  States  will  have  foolishly  thrown  away  another  trump 
card  in  tlie  negotiations.  We  will  then  be  left  with  the  dilemma  of  either  ending;- 
all  support  to  South  Vietnam  or  seeing  our  men  remain  in  their  tragic  captivity. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  acceptance  of  a  Nortli  A'ietnam  demand  to  end 
all  forms  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  while  Hanoi  continues  to  receive  about  $1 
billion  anniially  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  would  be  nothing  less  than 
total  capitulation.  This  has  been  North  Vietnam's  ultimate  demand  from  the 
beginning  and.  unfortunately.  Hanoi  may  get  it  unless  the  United  States  remains 
steadfa.st  in  its  insistence  that  North  Vietnam  give  a  flat  and  firm  commit- 
ment to  release  American  prisoners  in  exchange  for  a  troop  withdrawal.  By 
refusing  to  impose  a  deadline  on  the  President  from  slipping  into  tliis  cruel 
dilemma.  It  will  also  enable  him  to  complete  the  Vietnamization  program  and 
end  U.S.  involvement  honorably.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  course. 
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Statement  of  Hon.   Al   Ullman,   a  Representative  ix   Congress   From   the 

State  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Chairman  aud  members  of  the  subcommittee.  1  want  to  thaulc  yon  ior  tlie 
opportnnity  you  have  given  me  to  express  my  views  for  the  record  in  regard  to 
the  Indochina  War  and  the  role  of  tlie  United  States  as  a  combatant  in  that 
struggle. 

I  also  feel  the  committee  shtnild  .know  that  the  general  tenor  of  my  remarks 
is  not  something  resulting  from  any  sudden  realization  that  more  than  50,(XJ0 
Americans  have  died  in  that  war,  or  in  conciliation  for  any  demonstrators  w'hose 
anti-war  zeal  has  carried  them  beyond  the  pale  of  lawful  dissent,  or  as  a  recent 
realization  that  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  ave  languishing  in  foreign 
prison  camps.  What  I  intend  to  say  is  something  I  have  considered  and  recon- 
sidered for  a  long  time,  and  in  any  case  the  war  has  clung  to  our  backs  relent- 
lessly for  so  long  that  it  is  hardly  possible  any  more  for  anyone  to  react  in 
the  white  heat  of  sudden  anger.  I  first  expressed  my  disapproval  of  the  war 
I)ul)licly  in  1967.  Since  that  time  I  have  continued  to  voice  and  act  out  my 
opposition  to  the  war  in  ways  I  felt  were  consonant  with  my  position  and  my 
responsibilities  to  the  covmti'y  and  to  the  people  of  Oregon.  As  recently  as  last 
week  I  voted  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Whalen  and 
yiv.  Xedzi.  to  limit  through  the  military  prociirement  bill  the  exiiendirure  of 
any  new  funds  to  support  that  war  after  Jamiary  1. 

The  veiy  fact  this  committee  has  convened  to  hear  testimony  on  the  war  is, 
of  coui'se.  evidence  that  others  have  also  been  and  are  now  as  concerned  with 
the  issues  I  have  attempted  to  define  and  clarify  in  my  own  mind. 

It  would,  in  the  context  of  these  hearings,  be  possible  to  open  for  debate  some 
abstract  que.stions  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  would  be  within  the  committee's 
scope  to  discuss  what's  known  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  or  to  debate  the  propensity 
with  which  the  U.S.  government  has  supported  numerous  foreign  governments  of 
all  kinds  merely  because  they  appear  to  be  anti-communist.  These  issues  apply 
now  and  will  continue  to  apply  to  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs.  But,  I  submit,  there 
are  two  issues  with  which  this  committee  should  primarily  concern  itself. 

The  first  is  the  extent  to  which  Congress  has  abdicated  its  responsibilities 
and  rights  under  the  constitution  to  declare  war  and  to  appropriate  funds  to  con- 
duct warfare.  Congress  has,  in  fact,  waived  its  rights  and  responsibilities  by 
conscious  decisions.  There  is  no  better  example  of  that  than  last  week's  debate 
on  the  House  floor.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  government  has  it  been 
necessary  to  ask  Members  of  Congress  to  oppose  funding  an  undeclared  war  in 
not  one  but  four  countries. 

Members  of  Congress  like  to  blame  their  inability  to  grasp  the  essence  of  the 
Indochina  issue  by  calling  the  war  a  "President's  w-ar".  No  doubt,  it  is  a  presi- 
dent's war.  Other  issues  aside,  the  recent  stories  in  the  New  York  Times,  taken 
from  a  report  this  committee  has  yet  to  see,  only  serve  to  underscore  that 
concept.  But  calling  this  a  "president's  w^ar"  does  not  abnegate  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress.  In  fact,  it  only  illustrates  how  completely  Congress  has  capitulated 
in  it.s  constitutional  mandate.  Furthermore,  until  Congress  faces  its  resiwnsl- 
biliti^  nad  enacts  appropriate  legislation,  this  war  will  remain  in  the  domain 
of  the  executive. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second — and  overriding — issue  I  feel  this  committee 
should  concentrate  on:  how  Congress  can  end  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war.  We 
have  discharged  our  commitments  to  South  Vietnam  beyond  what  was  expected 
of  us.  Now  it  is  time  to  get  out,  and  obviously  the  only  way  we  will  get  American 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  is  not  to  keep  or  send  them  there.  Withdrawing  our  troops 
will  provide  us  a  truly  credible  vehicle  through  which  to  demand  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Continuing  to  maintain  troops  in  Vietnam  only  pro- 
longs the  agony  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  more 
to  be  captured. 

Very  simply,  if  Congress  continues  to  abstain  from  concrete  action,  the  war 
will  remain  a  president's  war.  subject  to  pressures  on  the  administration  and 
the  vagaries  of  the  battlefield.  These  are  not  things  calculated  to  effect  a  prompt 
and  negotiable  withdrawal,  nor  wiU  they  relieve  the  economic  and  moral  agony 
the  war  has  imposed  on  our  country. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  this  subcommittee  will  report  out  promptly 
legislation  designed  to  end  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  on  a  specific  and  not- 
too-distant  date. 

Congress  did  not  start  this  war.  But  Congress  can  end  this  war,  and  by  doing 
so  it  can  also  restate  clearly  the  constitutional  mandate  it  has  so  long  and  so 
patently  ignored. 
Thank  you. 
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